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FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE 4 PROFITS ON 
LUMBER, MILLWORK 
HARDWARE & LABOR 

The Aladdin Readi-Cut System of Construe* 
tion enables you to save 1 8% lumber waste 
and up to 30% labor costs, and guarantees 
you will receive the highest quality dry lum- 
ber and a COMPLETE house as ‘specified. 
You can buy your COMPLETE house, ALL 
IN ONE SHIPMENT, direct from our 
mills and save the in-between profits. 



HOW TO BEAT THE HIGH COST OF BUILDING 


Every hour you can put in on the construction of your Aladdin 
home means a saving to you of from $2.00 to $3.00 per hour 
on its cost. That means a SAVING of from $15.00 to $18.00 
for every day you work on it!**** Depending on the size of the, 
house, the carpenter work sums up to from three hundred 
hours to twelve hundred hours.**** WITH MOST OF THE 


SKILLED LABOR ALREADY PERFORMED when you 
receive your Aladdin Readi-Cut, what an opportunity you 
have to bring down the cost of your new home to practically 
a pre-war level. Our drawings and instructions cover every- 
thing from the foundation up, so you can save any part, 
or even all labor costs. 
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WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU BUY AN ALADDIN 

You get all the llouber cut to fit by fast machinery-produc- trim, all millwork, doors, windows, mouldings, glass, hardware, 
tion line methods — marked and numbered, ready to erect prac- nails, roofing, paint and complete drawings with instructions, 
tically without the Use of a saw; also siding, flooring, interior Many Aladdin home buyers erect their own houses. 

ALADDIN GUARANTEE: SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

OFFICES AND MILLS IN 
MICHIGAN & NORTH CAROLINA 

Ranch Houses, Colonials, Cape Cods and 
Modern plans; also Storage Walls and Ex- 
pansion Attics. ALADDIN HOUSES ARE 
NOT PREFABRICATED. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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THIN GILLETTES GIVE YOU SMOOTH, lip 
REFRESHING SHAVES THAT LOOK AS > 
OOOO AS THEY FEEL. THAT'S BECAUSE THEY 
HAVE THE KEENEST, SMOOTHEST-FINISHED EDGES 
OF ANY LOW-PRICED BLADE ON THE MARKET. J 
WHAT'S MORE THIN GILLETTES FIT YOUR Y 
GILLETTE RAZOR EXACTLY AND PROTECT YOU J 
FROM DISCOMFORT. ASK FOR 
THIN GILLETTES IN THE MM 
HANDY 10-BLADE PACKAGE \i wL 3k 
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Book-Length Novel 

The Secret People John Beynon 10 

' Lost in a fantastic underground world guarded by a race left over in 
strange survival .from the dawn of time. . What would become of the 
hapless captives cut off from the world they knew — and what part would' 
they be made to play in the forbidding ancient rites whose strange gods 
threatened their waking nightmare? 

Story ° 

Guardian Angel Arthur C. Clarke 98 

Harbingers of utter annihilation were they, the silent, grim guardians from 
outer space, hanging implacably over the panic-stricken cities of Earth. . 

And only one man dared to ask the question for a million souls — What 
new cosmic pattern of. terror had the New Masters fashioned from their 
heartless knowledge, that they themselves dared, not reveal— until the 
hour of Doom? 
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If YOU were smart enough to finish high 
school, you already know the answer. A high 
school diploma is a m us f if you want a decent 
job at a decent wage. But it’s not enough if 
you want more: Real security. Responsible 
positions. Big rewards. 

I. C. S. training is specialized training that 
helps you go farther, faster. It supplements 
your high school education with the practical, 
working knowledge you need for immediate as 
well as future ^advancement. Equally impor- 
tant, it gives you the confidence and self- 
assurance so characteristic of competent, 
well- trained, successful men. 

The courses of these famous schools are 
designed so you can learn while you earn. 
You study in your spare time. At work you 
prove and apply what you learn. 

This system of training is backed up by 58 
years of I. C. S. experience. It is success- 
proved by thousands of students reporting 
promotions and pay increases. It can mean the 
difference between “halfway” and “headway” 
for you. 

Job competition is getting stiffer every day 
for high school graduates. Mark and mail the 
coupon NOW! 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 




BOX 3279-C, SCRANTON 9, PBNNA. 
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The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries, All-Fiction Field, Inc,, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 

New York. 


Good News 

Beginning with this issue, Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries will publish some 
stories that have appeared previously in 
other magazines! That is, in cases where 
the right to publish is available with no 
strings attached, and of course, if the 
stories are suitable to our policy of using 
only material of classic worth. 

Just which of the old favorites that 
have of necessity been turned down by 
us before, will now be accepted, it is too 
early to decide in any large numbers, 
but we do have a few lined up. One of 
these is “Mrs. Amworth” by E. F. Ben- 
son, and another is a real chiller by 
Ellen Glasgow, entitled “The Shadowy 
Third.” Negotiations for several others 
are at a not yet completed stage. 

This policy change will also take in 
some novels, later on. 

I am sure this news will bring pleasure 
to you all. And if you have suggestions 
to offer for future stories, we shall be 
very glad indeed to consider those which 
have previously appeared in magazines 
along with the others which have seen 
only book publication. 

Yours in Fantasy, 
Mary Gnaedinger 

High Praise 

Dear Editor: 

Carried into the realms of fantasy by Mar- 
shall’s “Ogden’s Strange Story” in F.F.M.’s last 
issue, we can readily agree it is equal to 
fantasy’s greatest classics. 

It’s unique for its scarcity of dialogue and 
intensely compelling as a straight narrative. 
The time theme is unusual, picturing Og, the 
Dawn Man, in a vast wilderness in our own age, 
yet among primitive surroundings and reacting 
with bestial instincts. It’s a brilliant compari- 
son, as well as merging, of all the Ages. 

High praise to the author and to Mr. 
Lawrence for his magic touch on F.M.M.’s 
cover to illustrate fantasy at its peak! 

Mr. & Mas. Milton Papayianis, Jr. 
832 Central, 

Pittsburg, Calif. 


Wonderful Issue! 

Thanks bountifully for the December issue 
of F.F.M. — it was more than up to standard. 
At first glance, it appeared that the leading 
novel, “Ogden's Strange Story,” was going to 
be just another one of those past civilization 
stories. But it turned out quite differently. 
Excellent style and wonderful material. The 
supporting stories, especially “No-Man's-Land", 
filled the bill perfectly. The cover by Lawrence 
was good as usual (or should I say superb as 
usual?) 

However, his new illustrations were not as 
good as those in the past. The illustration for 
“No-Man’s-Land” by Leydenfrost was terribly 
luring — one had to read the story to find what 
happens to the girl bound to the post. Finlay’s 
pic was swell too. 

How about some pure fantasy stories, if 
there are any available? Like Merritt’s “Ship 
of Ishtar.” Not that you could ever get on© 
that good! Or some other-worlds or planes- 
of-existence stories. To me, a fantastic story 
does not necessarily have to be fantasy. (Did 
I hear someone say I’m nuts?) To my way of 
thinking, fantasy deals with that which is 
utterly unordinary, unnatural, and in one 
sense, unexplainable. 

When an explanation is given to events in a 
fantasy story, the author has no longer pre- 
sented fantasy, but science-fiction. That’s why 
I like most of what Merritt writes. If he gave 
logical, conclusive, and scientific explanations 
for everything that occurred, it would spoil 
everything. When much is left to the imagina- 
tion to solve, or to mull over, then fantasy 
results. 

It would seem that fantasy ought to drift to 
foreign environments, though Merritt’s (him 
again!) “Creep, Shadow!’’ would be an example 
of the use of the natural, everyday, modem 
world and life as a background. How about 
some discussion on this topic — the definition of 
fantasy and just what is its difference from 
science-fiction? 

I have a variety of fantasy and stf mags for 
sale. 

The average price is about 20c per mag. 
Included are, FJ’.M.’s, F.N.’s, Amazing Stories, 
Fantastic Stories, Thrilling Wonder Stories, 
Startling Stories, Astd. Science Fiction, Fate, 
Avon Fantasy Readers, and others. Have a few 
lists left 

Send for free copy. 

Yours “Fantastically,” 
Harvey Larsen. 

1129 Arapahoe Ave. 

Boulder, Colo. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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you're that man, here’s something tHaf will la* 
terest you. 

Not a magic formula — not a get-rich-quick scheme—? 
but something more substantial, more practical. 

Of course, you need something more than just the 
desire to be an accountant. You've got to pay the price 
—be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn't it be worth your while to sacrifice 
some of your leisure in favor of interesting home study 
—over a comparatively brief period ? Always provided 
that the rewards were good — a salary of $4,000 to 
$ 10 , 000 ? 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, 
don’t be too sure. Very possibly they can be ! 

Why not, like so many ^before you, investigate 
LaSalle’s modern Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? 

Just suppose you were permitted to work in a large 
accounting house under the personal supervision of an 
expert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved problems day by day 
— easy "ones at first — then more difficult ones. If you 
could do this — and could turn to him for advice as the 


You cover accountancy from the basic Principles right! 
up through Accountancy Systems and Income Tax Pro- 
cedure. Then you add C. P. A, Training and prepare 
for the C. P. A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the principles of Audit? 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Statistical Con- 
trol, Organization, Management and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— > 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 

Will recognition come? The only” answer, as you 
know, is that success does come to the man who is really 
trained. It’s possible your employers will notice your 
improvement in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, 
many LaSalle graduates have paid for their training— 
with increased earnings — before they have completed 
it ! ■'For accountants, who are trained in organization 
and management, are the executives of the future. 

Write For This Free Book 

For your own good, don’t put off investigation of a 11 
the facts. Write for our free 48-page book, "Accoun- 
tancy, The Profession That Pays." It’ll prove that 
accountancy offers brilliant futures to those who aren’t 
afraid of serious home study. We’ll also include "Ten 
Years' Promotion in One" — a book which has 



problems became complex — soon 
you’d master them alh 

That’s the training ‘you follow Ja 
principle under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. 


Over 3200 Certified 
Public Accountant* among 
LaSalle alumni 


helped many men. Send us the 
coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Other LaSalle 
' Opportunities 

□ Higher Accountancy 
C C.P.A. Coaching 

□ Bookkeeping 

C Law : LL.B. Degree 
Q Business Management 

□ Salesmanship 

□ Traffic Management 

□ Foremonship 

Q lndufltr’1 Management 

□ Stenotypy 
(Machine Shorthand) 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 4334-HR Chicago 5, Ilf. : If 


Dept. 4334-HR 


I want to be an accountant. Send me without obligation; "Account- 
ancy, The Profession That Pays”— also "Tea Years Promotion in One.” 






THE TRAIL LEADS to Italy but the 
Black Hand brings death again... 
this time to the cop who ia Johnny's 
best pal! 


A LOVELY GIRL fears for 
Johnny 'slife but her pleas 
and kisses can't sway 
him from his purpose! 


Does Johnny escape from the 
clutches of the BLACK HAND? Can 
Johnny, alone, destroy the evil 
band of the BUCK HAND? See 
suspense-taut thriller.*. 


(tarring 

GENE KELLY 

J. CARROLL NAISH- TERESA CEUI 

Screen Play by Luther Davis 
From a Story by Leo Townsend 
Directed by RICHARD THORPE 
Produced by WILLIAM H. WRIGHT 
A Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer Picture 




THOUSANDS HOW PUT 


who never thought they could! 



Thrilled by Playing 

I've had my lessons Just a week. I think 
your course is super. I was more thrilled 
t han words can express when 1 found I 
could actually play America. The Merry 
Widow Waltz and others. 

*J. T. , Maucelona, Mich. 



Wouldn’t Take $1000 for Course 

The lcesons are so simple that anyone can 
understand them. I hate learned to play 
by note in a little more than a month. I 
wouldn't take a thousand dollars for my 
course. *S. E. A., Kansas City, Mo. 



Shares Course With Sister 

The tracking ii» so Interesting and tbe 
pieces so beautiful I couldn't ask for any- 
thing better. I recommend your ccurae 
highly. My sister shares it with me and 
feels the same way. 

# D. E. G. . Wausau. Wise. 



Finding New Joy 

I am finding a new Joy that I 
nerer experienced before, for 1 
have always wanted to play, but 
had given up hope until I heard 
of your course. 

# C. 3. Lualen. Okla. 



Plays After 2 Months 

I hesitated before sending for your 
course because of an earlier ex- 
perience I had with a course by 
sax from another company. I fin 

f laying pieces now I never dreamed 
would play after only two months. 
♦E. T. Prichard. Ala. 

’Actual pupils’ names on request. 
Pictures by professional models. 


You, too, can play any instrument 
By this EASY A-B-C Method 


Y OU think it’s difficult to learn 
music? That's what thousands 
of others have thought! Just like 
you, they long to play some instru- 
ment — the piano, violin, guitar, 
saxophone or other favorites. But 
they denied themselves the pleas- 
ure — because they thought it took 
months and years of tedious study 
to Jearn. 

Learn in Spare Time at Home 

And then they made an amazing dis- 
covery! They learned about a wonderful 
way to learn music at home — without a 
private teacher — without tedious study — 
and In a surprisingly short time. They 
wrote to the U. S. School of Music for the 
facts about this remarkable short-cut 
method. And the facta 
opened their eyesl They — — m — , 
were amazed to find how 
easy It was to learn. 

The result ? Over 850,000 
man and women have stud- 
ied mueie at home this sim- 
ple, A-B-C way. Now. all 
over the world, enthusiastic 
mualc-lovers are enjoying 
the thrilling satisfaction of 
creating their own music. 

They have found the key to 
good times, popularity and 
profit. 


spare time at home for only a few cents 
a day. Never mind if you have no musical 
knowledge or talent. Just read the fas- 
cinating booklet and Print and Picture 
sample that explain all about the U. S. 
School method. (Instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit.) Tear out the 
coupon now, before you turn the page. 

U. S. School of 

Music, 3674 
Brunswick Bldg., 

New York 10, N.Y. 

(62nd year) 


FREE! 

Print and Picture 
Sample 


NOTICE 


Pleas* don't coniuM 
our method with any 
systems claiming to 
teach “without mu- 
sic" «■ “by car". TVs 
teach you easily and 
quickly to plJty real 
music, any music by 
standard notes — not 
by any trick or num- 
ber system. 


Costs only few cents a Day 

And that’s what you can 
do, right now. Get the proof 
that you. too, can learn to 
play your favorite instru- 
ment — quickly, easily, in 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

3674 Brunswick Bldg-. New York 10, N. Y. 

I am interested In muaic study, particularly In the lnitrumenf 
checked below. Pleaae scDd me your free Illustrated booklet 
"Hew to leant Music at Home", and your free Print and 
Picture Sample. 

Plano Saxophone Clarinet Practical 

Guitar Trumpet, Cornet Trombone Finger 

Hawaiian Pipe. Reed Organ Flute Central 

Guitar Tener Banjo Modern Piccolo 

Violin Ukulele Elementary Mandolin 

Plano Accordion Harmony 


Mr, 


Haro you 


Allen. Instrument f. 

Mrs. (Please print) 


Address. 


City state 

NOTE: If you are under IS yeare of age. parent munt sign coupon. 

SAVE 26 — STICK COUPON ON PENNY POSTCARD*" 
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By 

John 

Beynon 


THE 

SECRET 


CHAPTER I 

O N AN afternoon in September 1964, 
the ears of the inhabitants of Al- 
giers were unpleasantly assaulted 
by an uproar from the skies. The sound 
was different from the familiar drumming 
boom of the regular mail and passenger 
service, and it was equally unlike the 
staccato throbbing of the desert police pa- 
trols; it was, in fact, an entirely new brand 
of aerial noise, more offensive than either. 
The strollers in the streets stopped to look 
up, the loiterers in caf6s moved from under 


their striped awnings; even the hagglers 
in the markets momentarily suspended 
business to stare surprisedly overhead. 

The cause of the sensation came streak- 
ing across the blue Mediterranean — a small 
silver airplane, hurling itself out of the 
northern sky. It amazed the watchers that 
so small a craft could make so fierce a 
noise, but the sight of it astonished them 
no less, for it roared through the heavens, 
trailing behind it a wake of flame fully six 
times its own length. 

It was diving as it crossed the city, com- 
ing down to earth like a silver comet with 





His flailing arms and legs were seized. . . . 


PEOPLE 

a scarlet tail. A moment later it had 
passed out of sight. The crackling roar of 
its engines grew less, and presently ceased. 
Algiers, with a few caustic censures of the 
noise-loving pilot, turned back to its busi- 
ness and its drinks, and forgot the silver 
plane’s existence. 

Mark Sunnet taxied the plane to a stop 
and emerged from his cabin to greet the 
astonished aerodrome authorities. He was 
polite to them, but not expansive. He had 
grown weary of the sensation which in- 
evitably attended his arrivals and depar- 
tures, and frequent explanations to inter- 


Lost in a fantastic under- 
ground world . . . guarded 
by a race left over in 
strange survival from the 
dawn of time . . . . What 
would become of the hap • 
less captives cut off from 
the world they knew — and 
what part would they be 
made to play in the for- 
bidding ancient rites whose 
strange gods threatened 
their waking nightmare? 
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ested authorities of the superiority of his 
machine over the ordinary propeller- 
driven craft had become tedious. Accord- 
ingly, he pleaded tiredness. He had flown, 
he told them, non-stop from Paris, and 
proposed spending only one night in Al- 
giers before pushing on to the south. 

Could anyone, he added, recommend 
him to a comfortable hotel? A member of 
the aerodrome staff suggested that the 
Hotel de Londres could provide hot baths, 
comfortable beds, and excellent food. He 
thanked the man, gave instructions for the 
care of his plane, and, leaving it still sur- 
rounded by a crowd of inquisitive pilots 
and ground staff, made his way to the 
Customs Office. Emerging a few minutes 
later with his papers stamped and in or- 
der, he hailed a taxi. 

“I want to go to the Hotel de Londres,” 
he said. 

The driver expressed surprise in a the- 
atrical manner. 

“The Hotel de Londres, monsieur?" he 
inquired doubtfully. 

“Certainly,” said Mark. “What’s wrong 
with that?” 

“Alors, monsieur. It is a good hotel, no 
doubt, but not of the best. It is bourgeois. 
Monsieur has not the bourgeois air, that is 
evident. He should honour the Hotel de 
l’Etbile, there is not a doubt of it. It is a 
house of the most magnificent, it is mod- 
ern, it is — ” 

“All right. Let's have a look at it.” 
Mark cut the eulogy short by climbing 
into the cab. 

Fate is not above using inconsiderable 
details for her obscure purposes. Thus, the 
whole of Mark’s future was destined to 
depend on the trifling fact that an Alger- 
ian taxi-driver was brother to the head 
waiter in a hotel. 

F IVE days later found him, still a guest 
of the Hotel de l^toile, lounging at 
ease upon its broad balcony. He lay with 
his head turned at an angle which en- 
abled him to watch the occupant of the 
next chair. The busy harbour of Algiers, 
lively and brilliant in the sunshine, backed 
by the deep blue of the Mediterranean, 
was a panorama which could wait: for the 
present, Margaret claimed all his atten- 
tion. He half hoped that she would not 
wake to disturb his placid comfort. 

It was a long time since he had been 
allowed to indulge in the luxury of com- 
plete laziness. Of the last six years, busi- 
ness had occupied almost every waking 
hour. He had devoted himself doggedly to 


the uninspiring task of propping' up a 
tottering shoe business which only the 
timely death of an unprogressive uncle 
had saved from complete disaster. The 
firm of Sunnet had been established over a 
century, and had retained in the trade a 
reputation for turning out good, reliable 
stuff. And that, the uncle, an inveterate 
recliner upon laurels, had considered to be 
good enough. 

The prospects of salvaging the hope- 
lessly old-fashioned firm had been slender 
when Mark inherited. Almost without ex- 
ception his advisers had been for selling to 
cut his losses, but Mark had developed a 
streak of obstinacy which surprised him- 
self. He had found himself looking at the 
rocky business of Sunnet’s not merely as a 
means of livelihood, but as a challenge, 
and he went to work as much in a spirit of 
bravado as from hope of gain. 

He had not been brilliant, but he had 
shown an obstinate determination to over- 
come prejudice against the firm. Gradu- 
ally the trade became aware that Sunnet's 
was no longer a back number; their shoes 
were once more being demanded and worn 
by the million, and Mark emerged from 
the cocoon of work which had spun 
about him to find himself not only vindi- 
cated, but a man of means. And this was 
the time to slack off. He had no intention 
of devoting his life to shoes, nor to the 
making of money from shoes. He had done 
what he had set out to do, and with the 
concern forging ahead, he felt the need of 
personal freedom. He had called his man- 
agers together and told them that he in- 
tended to go away for a while. 

“Finding new markets, sir?” the chief 
buyer inquired hopefully. 

“God forbid. I'm going to have a holiday 
— a real holiday. And I’m not leaving an 
address. It’ll be up to you fellows to man- 
age things between you while I’m away.” 

His first step had been to buy a machine 
lately imported from America. The mak- 
ers, unromantic men of little imagination, 
had been able to find no better name for 
their product than “Strato-Plane.” Mark, 
after one flight in it to those regions far 
above the clouds, renamed it the Sun 
Bird; and the Sun Bird it remained. 

The first three weeks of his new leisure 
he occupied in trans-European flitting. 
Paris, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Warsaw, 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris again; hither and 
thither with all the delight of a child in a 
new toy until he tired of fast movement 
for its own sake and began to contemplate 
a less hurried, though more extensive, trip. 
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The Sun Bird's flying range was im- 
mense, and the world lay open to him. 
There was little sense in restricting him- 
self to Europe where one large city was, 
after all, not very unlike another, when he 
had the time and the means to range as 
far as he wished. Moreover, he found him 
self growing a trifle tired of his own ex- 
clusive society. Accordingly, he had be- 
thought him of a friend now fanning in 
Cape Province, and the Sun Bird was 
turned to the south. 

But now his Intended trip had been cut 
short before it had well begun. His pro- 
posed stop of one night in Algiers had 
already been multiplied by five, and looked 
like extending still more. And the reason 
for his change of plan was reposing in the 
chair beside him. 

Her head lay back on its deep red curls 
against a cushion, and her slender, sun- 
browned hands rested, fingers interlocked, 
in her lap. Her face, too, had acquired a 
tinge of golden brown and the African sun 
had raised upon it the faintest scatter of 
shadows — scarcely dark enough to be 
called freckles. Mark approved critically. 
Many of the red-haired girls he had 
known, he reflected, had had an unsatis- 
factory, a kind of unfinished look about 
the eyes, but there was no trace of that in 
Margaret’s face. The hazel eyes them- 
selves were hidden now behind lids 
trimmed with perfectly genuine dark 
lashes. Her mouth, not too large, but cer- 
tainly without any petulant smallness, 
was curved in a slight smile. The smile 
increased as he watched. The lids lifted. 

“Well, do you approve of it?” 

Mark laughed. “I thought you were 
asleep.” 

“Most women know when they are being 
inspected.” 

"Then you can never really sleep in 
public.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

She smiled at him again and stretched 
her arms lazily. Mark swung his legs to 
the floor and sat up, looking out into the 
hot sunshine across the shimmering water. 
Both of them felt that it was time to make 
a move, but the day did not encourage it. 

"What shall we do?” he asked her. 

“I don’t know. You suggest something.” 

Mark reflected. The tennis courts were 
not far away, but they would be simmering 
like hot-plates on such a day. There was 
the swimming pool; or they might go a 
little way up the coast and bathe, or. . . . 

“What about the New Sea? We’ve neither 
of us seen that yet." 


She turned, surprised. 

“But it’s ever so far from here — right 
beyond the mountains. Three orfour hun- 
dred miles. Even in a plane — ” 

“In an ordinary plane it would take 
some time,” he agreed, “but not in my 
Sun Bird. You wait till I show you. It’s 
just a short afternoon jaunt for a rocket 
plane.” 

“A rocket plane? Like the new American 
mail carriers?” 

"Well, hardly as big as all that, but she 
is a rocket plane. 

“Hurry up and change for a trip, then 
I’ll show you.” 

(4 A ND that’s your Sun Bird?" Margaret 

i\ said, a few minutes later, watching 
the attendants trundle the little plane into 
the sunlight. She had changed into a 
smart white suit, instead of her pretty 
cotton dress. 

Mark nodded. “How do you like her? 
Looks a bit quaint at first sight, 111 admit.” 

“I think she’s lovely,” the girl answered, 
without moving her gaze from the glitter- 
ing silver shape. 

The two seats were set side by side right 
in the nose. In the small cabin was room 
for more seats behind them, but either 
these had never been fixed, or Mark had 
had them removed. Against the sides was 
a series of lockers and cupboards, and to 
metal staples set in the floor and walls 
were attached straps for the purpose of 
securing any loose baggage. 

Mark shouted final instructions to the 
ground staff, warning them to stand well 
elear unless they wished to be grilled. 
Then he slammed the door, cutting off all 
sound from the outer world. He advised 
Margaret to lean her head against the 
padded rest behind her seat. 

“The acceleration’s a bit fierce when we 
take off,” he explained. 

She leaned back obediently, and he 
looked out of the wlndow to make certain 
that the men had taken his advice to 
heart. 

“Right. Here we go, then.” 

He gripped the stick with one hand, and 
with the other advanced a small lever set 
in the left arm of his seat. A roaring drone 
broke out: a cluster of fiery daggers: 
stabbed from the bunch of rocket ports ini 
the tail. The whole sturdy little ship! 
shuddered and jumped. Then she was off, 
hurtling across the field, spitting flames! 
behind her. Margaret felt as If a great 1 
invisible weight were pressing her back 
Into her seat. 
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Suddenly the Sun Bird seemed to leap 
from the ground. Nose up, she soared, 
climbing into the blue African sky at an 
angle which caused the watching ground 
staff's jaws to drop. For a few minutes 
she was visible as a glitter of steel and a 
flash of fire in the heaven, then she was 
gone, leaving only a trail of smoke to show 
her path. 

Mark flattened out at twenty-one thou- 
sand feet, and turned the nose to the 
southeast He smiled at the girl. 

“Like it?” 

“It certainly is the last word in lifts, but 
I'm not quite sure that I really like it. I’m 
not frightened, but — well, It is a bit breath- 
taking at first, isn’t it?” 

"You soon get used to that.” 

They had to raise their voices only 
slightly, for the makers had lined the hull 
with an efficient sound-deadening mate- 
rial, and the windows consisted of double 
sheets of non-splintering glass with a 
semi-vacuum between. The result was to 
reduce the roar of the rocket discharges 
to no more than a constant muffled drone. 

“Look down there,” Mark said. 

A view of the North African coast bor- 
dering the vivid Mediterranean was spread 
for them. At such a height no movement 
was visible. Land and sea were laid out in 
the sunlight, looking oddly artificial; like 
a vast, brilliantly coloured relief map be- 
neath a huge arc light. The blue was cut 
off sharply by the green of the coast, which 
gave way gradually to the darker hues of 
the mountains to the south. To Margaret’s 
unaccustomed eyes the plane was sus- 
pended almost stationary above an untrue 
world. 

"Are we moving at all?” she asked. 

For answer, Mark pointed to the speed 
indicator. The needle was hovering around 
the two-hundred mark, and she could see 
that it was slowly making its way higher. 

“It’s the height,” he explained. “If there 
were any clouds about, you’d realize our 
speed. As it is, you can’t, but you should be 
getting your first glimpse of the New Sea 
within the hour.” 

The tall peaks of the Tell Atlas rose be- 
fore them and Mark sent the Sun Bird 
soaring higher still. The speed Increased 
as the resistance of the thin atmosphere 
outside grew less. He glanced at another 
instrument for assurance that the air 
supply was maintaining correct pressure 
within. 

The mighty range of mountains now 
looked like a badly crumpled cloth far be- 
low. Before long the broad Plateau of the 


Shotts slid into view, the lakes upon it 
glittering like pieces of broken mirror 
casually dropped among the mountains. 
Beyond, on the starboard bow, sprawled 
the final spurs of the great Atlas range, 
the Saharan Atlas, the walls of the desert. 
Where they ended stood the ancient town 
of Biskra, still guarding, as it had for un- 
told centuries the pass to the north. Mark 
changed his course a few points east. And 
then, as they cleared a range of lesser 
mountains, came their first view of the 
latest wonder of the world, the New Sea. 

The idea of the New Sea was not in itself 
new. Back in the nineteenth century the 
great De Lesseps — previous to his entangle- 
ments over the projected Suez Canal — had 
started his countrymen toying with the 
New Sea scheme much In the same way as 
the English played with the idea of a 
Channel Tunnel. Then, after being few 
almost a century a matter of merely aca- 
demic interest it had, in 1955, suddenly 
become practical politics, and a part of 
the Sahara Desert had been flooded. 

Now, in September 1964, the lakes, large 
and small, were already merged. Seen from 
the air, one great shining sheet of water 
stretched out of view to the east and to 
the south. Here, in the northwest corner, 
the sea would not extend a great deal 
farther. Already it was lapping at the 
lower slopes of the foothills, and though 
its level would rise, its advance would be 
small. The new coast was dotted with 
patches of high ground still above the 
flood level; temporary islands soon to be 
submerged. Over the lower parts the water 
had already risen until only bunches of 
green palm heads broke the surface, look- 
ing like beds of reeds. 

Mark put the Sun Bird into a dive, and 
they crossed the water's edge close to an 
Arab village of white, flat-roofed houses. 
It had stood upon a slight knoll, but al- 
ready the water was creeping in through 
the doors of the highest dwellings, while 
the lower could be seen, still standing, 
beneath the surface. They would not last 
long, he reflected. Built as they were, for 
the most part, of baked mud, they would ' 
soon revert, crumbling and sliming away to 
leave no sign save a few stones. There was 
something desolate and unhappy about 
this village, condemned after centuries of 
sunny existence to a watery dissolution. 
A faint sense of depression touched the 
two in the plane. 

“It makes everything seem so imperma- 
nent,” Margaret thought aloud. “It's, like 
destroying a piece of history. I know it's 
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Silly and sentimental to feel like that, but 
X do. For hundreds of years, people have 
lived and fought here — camel caravans 
have plodded across these sands; and now 
they’ll never do it again.” She paused, 
and then added, “It’s the irrevocability of 
it, I suppose. There’s always something 
sad — and rather frightening — when one 
thinks of things as irrevocable.” 

Mark caught her mood and agreed with 
it. 

“Yes. There will be new towns of flat, 
white houses by the new shores. They’ll 
look the same, perhaps, but they won’t be 
the same. The air of changelessness will 
have gone for good — you can’t inject his- 
tory. It’s a funny thing that we always 
see the past through rose-coloured glasses, 
unless we really set out to get at the ' 
truth. . . I mean, that village was un- 
doubtedly squalid, life was hard in it, and 
probably cruel, yet one regrets its passing. 
A queer streak of conservatism we’ve all 
got.” 

H E DROVE the plane still F>wer, passing 
over a grove of palms which bore their 
dates though the trunks were now awash. 
Children had climbed the trees to gather 
the last harvest they would yield, dropping 
the fruit down into crude boats moored 
below. They looked up and waved to the 
plane as it passed. 

The two flew on for some minutes with- 
out speaking. The New Sea stretched be- 
neath them to the horizon, now, in every 
direction, save the north. Mark pointed to 
the mountains which held it back. 

“One day they’ll build a pleasure city on 
those slopes, and all Europe will come here 
to bask in the sun and swim in the sea. I 
shall be there. And you?” 

She considered, smiling slightly. It 
would be fun, with him. He was attractive 
— a young man a girl could get to like very 
much. 

“It may be a long time to wait. Suppose 
I get old and ugly before they’ve built their 
city?” 

“My dear, don’t be blasphemous. There 
are still some impossibilities even in this 
world. Older you must certainly get, but 
ugly . . . Margaret, if you should live to 
be a hundred, it couldn’t happen. . .” 

At its eastern end, the sea ran back in a 
narrow arm towards the source. Before 
long the Sun Bird came within sight of 
the twelve vast pipes which fed it., For two 
and a half years, now, they had been at 
their work of pouring foaming, man-made 
cataracts into the desert. Day and night 
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the stupendous pumps, twenty miles away 
in Qabes, had sucked up their millions of 
gallons to send them churning and swirl- 
ing along the pipes. But huge as the .con- 
duits were, it remained unbelievable that 
they alone could be the instruments for 
submerging all these square miles of land; 
that it was only water passed by them 
which was lapping ever higher and farther 
across the sands. 

The loss by evaporation alone, Mark con- 
sidered, must be immense in this region. 
There was no day during which the sun 
did not broil down with full intensity to 
draw up its tons of moisture. From the be- 
ginning there had been sceptics who had 
looked on the plan as a fantasy, and he 
felt bound to admit that had he seen this 
place before the start of operations, he 
would have been one of them. The im- 
mensity of the task was stupefying; yet it 
was succeeding in a way which caused the 
engineering triumphs of Panama and Suez 
to dwindle to insignificance. Whether the 
ultimate results would justify its sponsors 
remained yet to be seen. 

They passed over the gushing outlets, 
following the twelve-fold pipe line across 
higher country, and it was a matter of 
only a few minutes before Qabes came into 
view. Both of them were somewhat pre- 
pared for the sight by the photographs 
which had appeared in every illustrated 
paper, but the scale of operations took 
them by surprise. It had been necessary 
not only to build enormous housings for 
the pumps and gear, but to alter the town 
itself. It was no longer an Arab town 
which lay beside the Gulf of Qabes. Smoke, 
noise, and fuss reeked up to insult the 
African sky from a city which might have 
been transported bodily from one of the 
less pleasant industrial districts of Europe. 
If ever a place deserved to be called a blot 
on the fair face of nature, it was the 
transformed town of Qabes. 

But one had to admit that a job was 
beiqg done, and done well; it was to be 
hoped that the end would justify aH this 
filth and furor which was the means. 
Head -cloth had been ousted by cloth cap, 
tractors and cars had supplanted camel 
and donkey, the blue sea was polluted with 
waste oil, the palms bore sooty dates 
among sooty fronds. And yet the pumps 
were a triumph, a glory of power. 

Mark had a hankering to inspect them. 
One day, he decided, he would come over 
here and examine the works at his leisure. 
For the present. ... He looked inquiringly 
at Margaret. She pulled a face of distaste. 


He knew that she was seeing nothing be- 
yond the dirt and destruction. She did 
not catch the feeling of strength and tri- 
umph over nature which lay behind it all. 

“All right, we’ll leave it now,” he said. 
“We can go back again over the New Sea 
if you like — or we might keep round by 
the Mediterranean coast and have a look at 
Rome’s old sparring partner, Carthage.” 

Margaret shook her head at the alterna- 
tive. 

“The New Sea, I think. This place has 
shocked me, and one shock is enough for 
the day. If they’ve treated Carthage any- 
thing like they’ve treated Qabes, then 
delenda est Carthago indeed.” 

Mark circled the plane and set off back 
over the pipe lines. He held the same 
course until the sea was reached, when 
he altered a few points to the south of 
their outward journey. They drew clear of 
the old borders of the Shott el Jerid and 
found the newly inundated land where 
numerous islets varying in nature and ex- 
tent from a few square yards of sand to 
well planted groves of trees still survived. 
They descended until they were scudding 
a bare hundred feet above the water, able 
to look down on the strange sight of palms 
masquerading as marine growths. 

“There’s another village,” Margaret 
pointed out. “But this one’s breaking up — 
all the roofs have gone already, and some 
of the walls. I’m glad. It would be too 
eerie to think of fish making their homes 
where people once lived, swimming along 
the streets, and in and out of the windows 
and doors. 

Mark laughed. The notion struck him 
as delightfully absurd. He had started to 
reply when a sudden tremendous explosion 
cut him short. 

The Sun Bird careened wildly, flinging 
both of them out of their seats. For a 
moment she seemed to stand on her tail; 
then, slipping and twisting, she plunged 
towards the water. . . . 

M ARK opened his eyes and shut them 
again quickly. The glare of a brilliant 
shaft of sunshine through the window felt 
like a white hot wire in his head. The 
pulsing aches inside it magnified them- 
selves a hundred times. After a short 
pause he wriggled slightly into the shadow 
and reopened his eyes more cautiously. 
This time he was successful in keeping 
them open. Shots of pain tore through 
his head, but, with the help of agonised 
facial contortions, it was possible to bear 
them. For an idle minute he lay regarding 
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the roof of the Sun Bird uncomprehend- 
ingly until the "Vnemory of events jumped 
back at him. He struggled to a sitting 
position and held his head in his hands. 
When the throbbing had eased a little he 
ventured to look around. The Sun Bird. 
was on an even keel; a slight rise and fall 
told him that she was afloat. 

"Margaret!” he called suddenly. 

She lay crumpled beside him. The red 
curls spreading tangled on the floor hid her 
face. But there was an abandon about her 
whole pose which acted on him like a 
physical shock. He turned her over gently 
to find her face almost as white as the 
suit she wore. Its only colour was a little 
streak of blood trickling down her cheek 
from close by the right eye. 

"Margaret!" he said again. 

But she was breathing stilL Her breast 
rose gently and evenly as though she dept; 
the pulse was regular, if not very strong. 
"Only a knockout, thank God,” he thought. 
He struggled to his feet and, with the help 
of the seat cushions, arranged her more 
comfortably. Then he crossed to the win- 
dow and looked out. 

A nice sort of mess they were in. Some- 
thing pretty final must have happened to 
the bunch of rocket tubes at the tail — and 
that meant the end of their motive power. 
There was no patching up to be done with 
rockets; either the system worked, or it 
was useless. It was lucky that there had 
been no pre-ignition — that would have 
meant nothing to show but a few scattered 
bits at the bottom of the New Sea. The 
Sun Bird’s hull had of necessity been air- 
tight for stratosphere travel, and it still 
appeared to be at least watertight — any- 
how, there was no sign of leakage yet. 
Almost certainly one of the mixing cham- 
bers for the gases had burst, either through 
overcharging or on account of a flaw in 
the casting, and the explosion had carried 
away the whole group of exhaust tubes, 
together with both sets of rudders. 

They were floating high, with the en- 
trance well clear of the water. He un- 
fastened the door, and pushed it open, 
with the intention of climbing out on the 
wing to survey the damage. But nothing 
of either wing remained, save a few twist- 
ed rods projecting a foot or more from the 
plane’s smooth side. Both must have been 
torn clean away by the force with which 
they had met the water. By means of con- 
siderable scrambling and with a series of 
efforts which made the pulses in his brain 
throb and hammer, he managed to use the 
fragmentary wing supports as a means of 


scaling the curved side. At last, perched 
on the roof, he was able fully to realise 
the predicament. 

The stripped fuselage was rolling gently 
as It drifted aimlessly upon the rippled 
surface, no more, now, than a helpless 
metal hulk like a huge, elongated metal 
eggshell. The sun was already well down 
in the sky, and with its decline a slight 
breeze had risen from the north. A num- 
ber of islands and palm clumps were 
within sight, Mark silently thanked God 
that they had fallen clear of them. Di- 
rectly to the south a palm grove of sev- 
eral acres still survived. It was a bare mile 
and a half away and the wind was urging 
him slowly towards it. 

He prayed that the direction would not 
change. He would feel far safer with his 
feet on dry land, for though the hull 
appeared sound enough, only a careful ex- 
amination could make certain. For all he 
could now tell, there might be a gush o# 
water from a weakened spot at any mo- 
ment. 

By leaning cautiously over the side he 
was able to see through the window that 
the girl had not moved. His hesitation 
whether he should go down and attempt 
to revive her was settled by a sudden 
freshening of the breeze. It was not im- 
possible that they might pass right by the 
island while he was busy, and though 
sandy hummocks broke the surface in 
plenty, no other islet in sight was of such 
reassuring size and height. To add to bis 
uncertainty, the wind veered a few points 
west and it became a nice point whether 
they would not miss the Island by a good 
margin. He watched the narrowing space 
anxiously. 

At a quarter of a mile it became cer- 
tain that they would clear the most east- 
erly spit by at least fifty yards. Mark 
decided to take a chance. It should be 
possible if he swam strongly to tow the 
wreck sufficiently to one side. He dropped 
overboard to find that the water came no 
higher than his armpits, for the islands 
were the remnants not of sudden hills, 
but of gradual undulations. 

Towing the Sun Bird ashore proved a 
longer business than he had anticipated; 
a man three quarters submerged has but 
little weight to give him purchase, and 
the task was made the harder by the 
fact that Mediterranean water is sal ter 
and therefore, more buoyant than that of 
the oceans. But the work grew progres- 
sively easier as the ground shelved until 
at last there came the welcome sound of 
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the metal bottom grating on the sand. A 
few minutes later he had carried Margaret 
ashore and laid her In the shade of a tree. 

A damp rag cooled her face and wiped 
away the trickle of blood. Her eyelids 
opened at last unsteadily, as though un- 
willingly, and the hazel eyes looked into 
his. The arched brows straightened into 
hard lines and came together with deep 
creases between. Mark, with a sympathetic 
memory of his own blinding headache, of- 
fered a flask of brandy. 

“Take some of this; it’ll do you good." 

She drank without protest and closed 
her eyes once more. After a few minutes 
she looked at him again. 

“I feel a bit better now. Let me sit up." 

“Certainly not. You lie here a bit longer. 
You’ve had a nasty bump/’ 

“What happened?" she asked. 

Mark explained as far as he was able. 

“If I hadn’t been such a fool as to for- 
get about the safety belts we should have 
been all right," he added. “As it is, I 
don’t see why we haven’t busted our skulls 
— I deserve to have done." 

“What are we going to do?" 

“I don't know yet. We shall have to stay 
here for the night, anyhow. It’ll be dark in 
half an hour. Tomorrow we’ll see what can 
be managed. It depends mostly oh the 
condition of the Sun Bird — poor old bus, 
that's a bit of a misnomer now. She’ll cer- 
tainly never fly again.” He looked regret- 
fully at the silver hull gleaming in the 
last rays of the sun. “There’s a little 
tinned food and a small tank of water 
inside, so we needn’t starve." He looked 
back at her face a little anxiously. “How 
are you feeling now?” 

“Heaps better. Let me sit up.” 

He was still uncertain how his news of 
the situation was being received. 

“I’m damned sorry about all this—’’ he 
began. 

She stopped him. “You couldn’t help it 
—and even if you could, I'm scarcely in a 
position to walk home.” 

She was silent for some moments and 
he saw with surprise the beginning of a 
smile. He had been prepared for blame, 
reproaches, irritation, even calm accept- 
ance of the situation — for anything, in 
fact, except a smile. 

“Do you know,” she said, “we’ve made 
a record?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, nobody else has ever before 
achieved a shipwreck in the middle of 
the Sahara desert." 

Mark smiled too, and his spirits rose. 


“Come to that,” he said, “I shouldn't 
think any girl was ever before kissed on 
a Saharan island.” 

M ARK suffered an uncomfortable dream. 

He had become, it appeared, a re- 
cumbent statue of himself, and was being 
dusted. A giant maidservant had removed 
her huge wig of red hair and was using 
it to whisk his face. She put one hand 
upon his stone chest for support, and 
leaned forward to reach the better. The 
hair was irritating his nostrils abomin- 
ably. 

He woke suddenly. There was still a 
weight upon his chest, and something was 
still whisking back and forth across his 
nose. He sneezed abruptly and sat up, 
sending a dark form stumbling in the sand. 
There was a slight scutter before it col- 
lected its dignity and became a motion- 
less black shadow in the moonlight. It 
gave forth a faintly protesting mew. Marie 
looked at it unkindly. 

“Blast you, cat,” he said, severely. 

To a cat more used to kicks than words, 
this appeared a term of endearment. It 
approached and rubbed its head in a 
friendly way against his hand. 

The New Sea was glittering with a hard 
beauty under the moon. A steely path of 
light stretched before him to the horizon 
over water which was scarcely rippled. 
A breeze, so light as hardly to be felt, 
caused the palm fronds above him to move 
with a papery rustling. He turned his head 
and saw with relief that the hulk of the 
Sun Bird still remained where he had 
left it. 

A careful examination had proved it in 
better condition than he had hoped The 
explosion had spent itself backward, rip- 
ping off the tail so smartly as to leave 
the main part of the fuselage intact. A 
few plates aft had been twisted open, 
revealing the sound-proofing material be- 
neath, but in no part was there any sign 
of leakage. Reassured, he had Insisted that 
Margaret should sleep on board. He con- 
trived as comfortable a bed as possible 
for her, and, with the aid of severed con- 
trol wires, he had improvised what he 
hoped were safe moorings. They seemed 
still to be holding. 

He shivered slightly. The fire had dwin- 
dled to a few embers, and he leaned for- 
ward to build it up. Saharan nights can 
be chilly, and the fire served the double 
purpose of giving warmth and providing 
a signal. 

There was no great likelihood of it being 
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observed, but there remained always the 
possibility of a French observation plane 
cruising in this direction. They were used, 
he knew, to report progress and to effect 
salvage work upon occasion. The Govern- 
ment had frequently found it necessary to 
rescue diehards whom not even the threat 
of inundation had been able to persuade 
from their ancestral villages until the last 
moment. Among many of the Arabs un- 
derstanding continued to fight with con- 
viction. 

The French proposals were all in- 
telligible enough, but not a reality. Most 
of them felt that the desert always had 
been, and always would be; it was eternal. 
Not until the water crept to their very 
doors were they convinced. Only then did 
a howl go up demanding rescue either by 
Allah or the French Government. There 
had been a time when all the flying boats 
of both France and Italy had been pressed 
into refugee work, but, by now, the evacu- 
ation of most of the affected parts was 
complete. 

With his head tilted back, Mark listened 
for the drone of an engine, but nothing 
broke the silence save the quiet stir of 
the sea and a faint swishing of the palm 
leaves. 

He wriggled nearer to the fire now and 
pulled the coats which were doing rug 
duty more closely about him. Gazing at 
the revived -flames he fell to considering 
the general cussedness of things. That the 
first time the Sun Bird had let him down, 
it should have chosen to do it in this no 
man’s land. . . . 

Still, they had been lucky. If that ex- 
plosion had occurred over dry land — or 
even at a good height above the water — it 
would have meant flowers for two. . . . 
He thought of a number of well-pointed, 
nicely tempered phrases which he would 
joyfully plunge into the makers of "Strato- 
Planes” when he got home — not that it 
would do much good, but he would like 
them to hear just what he thought of 
them. 

And then there was the radio. . . . Two 
reputedly unbreakable valves thoroughly 
broken, and the whole installation useless 
just when it was most needed. . . 

The cat interrupted him by brushing 
past his face and making her way beneath 
his covering. She curled up comfort- 
ably and began to purr like a miniature 
massage machine. 

“Oh, all right, if you insist,” he told her 
sleepily, “but if you get overlaid, don’t 
blame me.” 
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44¥_JT," a voice was saying, “what about 

Jljl breakfast?” 

His eyes opened to the sight of Margaret 
bending over him. He struggled into a sit- 
ting position and blinked at a sun which 
had evidently been up for some time, then 
he transferred his gaze back to the girl. 
She had contrived to make herself scarcely 
less neat and fresh than she had been at 
the start. 

“How do you do it?” he asked, feeling 
his own bristling chin. 

She laughed. “A bath and a comb — but 
I do wish I'd brought a tooth brush.” 

“How's the head?" 

She shook it, spinning her hair out in 
the sunlight like a copper-gold halo. 

“No sign of an ache — though there’s still 
a bump like an egg. A sleep and a swim 
do wonders.” 

The cat emerged. It took a firm stand 
with its forepaws, extended its hind legs 
so far that its loins almost touched the 
ground, and yawned immoderately. Seen 
by daylight, it was not a very attractive 
specimen of its kind. The surprising 
prominence of its eyes and the faded qual- 
ity of its gingery coat were the two most 
noticeable characteristics. 

“Where on earth did you find that?” 
Margaret asked. 

“I didn't; it found me. Planted itself 
on me — literally.” 

“Puss — puss,” Margaret encouraged. 

The cat regarded her for a solemn mo- 
ment.. It decided to wash its face. 

“There’s ingratitude for you,” said Mark. 
“There’s nothing more egocentric than a 

“Poor thing. They left it behind, and it , 
might have been drowned. Let’s adopt it.” 

“If you like — but eats can wait. Let’s see 
about some food. I’m feeling half -starved.” 

The Sun Bird’s lockers supplied a num- 
ber of brilliantly labelled tins. 

“Grapefruit, tongue, and some dates from ; 
the trees — oh, we won’t do so badly. But 
I do wish we’d got some coffee — even the 
French idea of coffee wouldn’t be too bad 
now. I hate tea for breakfast.” 

Nevertheless, it was with a comfortable, 
sense of repletion that they leaned back, 
enjoying cigarettes after the meal. Marga- 
ret watched the cat greedily consuming 
the condensed milk. 

“I think we'll call her Bast.” 

“Why Bast?" 

“You remember. The cat-headed goddess 
of the Egyptians — why, she may be a de- 
scendant of one of the actual cats they 
used to worship.” 
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“Highly probable. She has the manner 
— others might call It nerve. Henceforth, 
Bast she is.” 

Margaret drew at her cigarette and 
changed the subject. 

“What are we going to do? Just wait 
here?” 

“I’ve been wondering about that.” Mark 
frowned. “A patrol is bound to come along 
sooner or later — but the trouble is that we 
can’t stay here for' very long.” 

“The sea?” 

“Oh, no. That’s all right. The level 
rises so slowly that it won’t flood this place 
for weeks, perhaps for months. No. I was 
thinking of the supply problem. We’ve got 
a little food, and there are the dates — 
though we’d soon get mighty sick of them — 
but the real trouble is drinking water. 
We’ve only got enough of that to last us 
two or three days. It really boils down to 
taking one risk or another. Either we stay 
here and chance their finding us before 
the water gives out, or else we try putting 
to sea in the poor old Sun Bird.” 

“Putting to sea?” 

“Don’t look so surprised. She’s perfectly 
watertight. I’m not proposing to be like 
the people who ‘went to sea in a sieve, they 
did*; not my idea of amusement, at all. 
We ought to be able to rig a sail of some 
kind. With that, and a means of steering, 
It would only be a matter of going right 
ahead till we find the shore. The sea’s not 
really very big yet.” 

Margaret looked uncertain. 

“But suppose we land where there’s 
nothing but desert?” 

“I know. That’s the real risk of the 
thing. The Sun Bird will be safe enough, 
but we may have to tramp over miles of 
sand at the end of the trip. What do you 
think?” 

“Well, it’s for you to decide, but if the 
Sun Bird is all right, it will be better to 
be doing something than just sitting and 
waiting, won’t it? Besides, if a plane does 
happen to come along, it’ll be more likely 
to see us out in the open than here.” 

“You’re right.” Mark scrambled to his 
feet and held out a hand to her. “Let’s go 
down to the old bus and see what’s to do 
about it. Come on, Bast, you too.” 

It proved less difficult than he had an- 
ticipated to improvise a sail from a rug. 
True, it was so heavy that half a gale 
would be necessary to make it belly out, 
but it served its purpose by getting in the 
way of what wind there was. Progress with 
its help would be slow, but moderately sure. 
A plank and other bits of jetsam from the 


island strand could be adapted for use as a 
rudder. 

M ARK, looking back at his handiwork 
from the shore whither he had waded 
to collect a final supply of dates, laughed 
aloud. Many an odd ship had sailed the 
seas, but few craft odder than the trans- 
formed Sun Bird. It was a very good thing 
she was safer than she looked. If she had 
been an ordinary plane, now — but in that 
case neither Margaret nor himself would 
have been alive. . 

“Come on, Bast, you're ship’s cat from 
now on,” he said, picking her up and 
placing her upon his shoulder. 

He gathered an armful of possessions 
and dates, and began to wade back. 

The ex-control-wire mooring lines were 
hauled aboard; the ex-cohtrol-wire main- 
sheet shortened, and the good ship Sun 
Bird began slowly to move. Gradually she 
picked up, sliding reluctantly from the 
shore. 

“We're off,’’ Margaret announced de- 
lightedly. 

“Magnificent," Mark agreed, “We must 
be making almost a knot, and twice that 
in leeway. Just wait till we get clear of the 
island and can run before the wind. We’ll 
show a turn of speed which would make 
snails blink.” 

The two sat aft, perching none too 
steadily upon the polished, curving surface 
of the fuselage. Bast, unable to find any 
foothold save on the very crown, had been 
banished to the cabin for her own safety. 

“It’s lucky,” said Mark, “that neither of 
us has any devoted relatives waiting for 
us at the Hotel de ITStoile — they’d be get- 
ting a bit restive by now, and at this rate 
we mayn’t be home for weeks.” 

Margaret looked up from her occupation 
of making a sunshade out of an old news- 
paper, and nodded. 

“They certainly would. As it is, I sup- 
pose nobody’s taking any interest except 
the manager who’ll want his money, and 
a few romantic people who are now 
spreading a report that we've eloped or 
that you’ve abducted me.” 

Borne two hours later Mark sat alone at 
the helm. Margaret was below, contriving 
a meal. The lightest of breezes continued 
to move the Sun Bird, though at a dis- 
tressing dawdle. Only the gentlest ripples 
troubled the surface of the water. 

A sudden noise occurred astern. A thud, 
a roar of falling water, followed by a great 
splashing.. Mark looked behind him. He 
was just in time to see the spray from the 
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impact of-'two waves falling back upon 
foaming froth. There were a few moments 
of uncertain agitation, and then the trou- 
bled water began to swirl. From its slow 
first turns it began to speed up until it 
dipped conically at the centre. The froth 
disappeared. The water circled yet faster, 
the sides of the deepening cone looking 
hard, like dark glass. 

He put the tiller hard over in an effort 
to keep clear of the whirlpool, but its 
influence was extending. Already he could 
feel the drag of it, and the wind was too 
light to hold against it. The Sun Bird 
rocked, seemed for a second to hesitate, 
and then gave up. Reluctantly she an- 
swered to the pull of the water and began 
to drift astern. A sudden terrifying roar, 
broke out. Margaret’s head appeared 
through the doorway. 

"What — -?” she began. 

"Look out!" Mark shouted. "I’m coming 
down.” 

He slid swiftly down the side of the hull, 
swung himself through the opening and 
slammed the door behind him. 

“What was it? It sounded like all the 
baths in' creation running out at once.” 

"Look there!” He pointed through the 


window and together they peered out. 

The Sun Bird was beginning to travel 
fast, close to the edge of the whirlpool. 
They could look right down into the hollow 
of spinning water. 

“The bottom must have given way. 
Caves' or something like that below.” 

“Do you. think — ” 

“Can’t say. There may be enough force 
to drag us down. Perhaps we’ll just spin 
in the middle till it fills up.” 

He drew her back from the window. She 
turned very wide eyes to stare into his. 

“Oh, Mark, if—”. 

“Come on. We’ve got to strap ourselves 
into our seats. There’ll be a hell of a mix- 
up in here if we do go down. Quick now." 

They both slid hastily into their seats 
and fumbled for the buckles of the broad 
webbing belts. The Sun Bird was circling 
the wall of water at a prodigious pace. 
She tore spirally down it to spin like a top 
at the centre. Mark hoped desperately. 
Would she . ? Would she . . ? 

She canted. The water rose darkly over 
the windows. She swung abruptly, nose 
down. There was sudden, complete dark- 
ness inside. A sensp of weightless dropping. 
Down and down. . . . 
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CHAPTER II 

A WATCH would have told that the 
Sun Bird did not fall many seconds 
— but seconds, infinitely drawn, 
mean nothing. She fell for an eternity. 
Uncannily like those dreams of Mark’s 
childhood when he had slid faster and 
faster down a stair-rail which had neither 
beginning nor end. There was the same 
sense of plunging weightlessness; the same 
awful apprehension of the end. 

But the end, when it did come, was, like 
so many ends, an anti-climax. There was 
a back pull as though brakes of unthink- 
able power had been applied to the full. 
The webbing safety belts were put to a 
strain which crushed the breath from their 
wearers’ bodies. Mark could hear himself 
giving out involuntary, uncouth grunts. 
For a moment he feared that the belt 
might give and send him hurtling forward 
against the window, to smash or to be 
smashed. But the fabric held, and the 
pressure swiftly eased. Presently he could 
draw a needed breath. Then abruptly the 
force reversed and they were thrust deep 
into their seats. “Coming up again,” he 
told himself. The Sun Bird, carried to the 
depths by the fall, was rising, bubble-like. 

She broke the surface, spun like an ill- 
balanced top, and was carried away broad- 
side. He sat up and prepared to loosen the 
belt, but even as his fingers reached the 
buckle there cairtte a thunder of water on 
the roof, loud despite the sound-proofing. 
The craft rolled like a floating barrel and 
sank again; rose again, and drifted back 
once more beneath the falls. She spun, 
twisted, rose and fell, like a wood chip 
beneath a weir. The brains of the two 
within swirled giddily. 

“Nothing to do but hope,” Mark told 
himself. “Bound to float free sooner or 
later. . . . My God, to think that they pay 
for things like this at fun-fairs. . . . Hope 
I’m not going to be ill.” 

At last came a bump and a slight grat- 
ing along one side. They could feel a slow, 
deliberate swinging. Mark waited for a 
moment, then: 

“We’re out of it,” he cried, unbuckling 
the strap. “Where’s that light switch?” 

The small ceiling bulb revealed Mar- 
garet’s slight form still sunk in the seat. 
She made a feeble attempt to smile at him. 
“But I do feel sick,” she said plaintively. 
“I'll bet you do. Just wait a minute while 
I find that flask.” 

Bast emerged from the safe hiding of 
some comer, and stood looking at them 


from bemused, greenish-yellow eyes. She 
gave an unhappy mew and advanced to- 
wards Margaret. How she had contrived to 
remain undamaged was an unsolvable 
feline mystery. 

The brandy which Mark at length pro- 
duced had an immediate effect, not only 
of settling, but of heartening. Margaret 
loosed her safety belt, and stood up. She 
staggered slightly. 

"The ill treatment, not the drink,” she 
explained. “Where are we? It’s all dark 
outside.” 

"Heaven only knows,” Mark managed, 
with an effect of lightness. "A cave, I 
should think, but it’s a mighty big one to 
take a fall like that.” He pushed over a 
switch. “Damn, the headlight’s not work- 
ing. Now where the devil did I stow those 
spare bulbs?” 

He was convinced in his own mind that 
the end was not far off. The water from 
above would plunge down until the cave 
was filled. The Sun Bird would rise until 
she met the roof and could rise no more. 
The water would close round her, trapping 
them helplessly. The air in the storage 
cylinders would last them a few hours, 
and then. ... 

“Ah — got ’em,” he said. 

They were being rocked jerkily; swing- 
ing in a way which suggested that they 
were caught in a current, but the darkness 
outside was too intense to give even a 
hint of their surroundings. He crossed the 
cabin and opened the back of the head- 
light set above the front windows. 

“Now,” he said, snapping it shut again 
with the new bulb in place, “well be able 
to see just what we’ve fallen into.” 

A brilliant beam slashed into the black- 
ness. About them was swiftly flowing 
water, bearing them along. A few yards 
to the left was a rock-wall passing with 
surprising swiftness. Mark switched the 
light ahead, but there was little to be seen 
save the water swirling beside the rock 
until it disappeared into obscurity. To the 
right also the water stretched out beyond 
the lamp’s range. Far above them the 
upsweeping curve of a rocky roof could be 
dimly seen. 

Mark's spirits rose. At least, catastrophe 
seemed less imminent. 

“Well, well, here we are. But where we 
are, and where we're going, the Lord alone 
knows,” he said. 

He turned to look at the girl and his 
temporary spurt of lightness vanished. She 
caught sight of his expression and slipped 
her arm in his. 
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"Never mind, dear. It’s not your fault. 
You couldn’t know that the Sun Bird was 
going to misbehave like that, nor that this 
was going to happen. Besides, we’re both 
— well, we’re in it together, aren't we?” 

He looked down at her standing beside 
him. The white suit was sadly crumpled, 
a small, yellow bruise showed close to her 
right eye, the soft hair was a tangled, dark 
red disorder shot with gold lights, and the 
hazel eyes gazed steadily back at his own. 
He kissed her. 

“You’re lovely. And you’re a brick," he 
said. 

A LONG time — or what seemed a long 
time — later, the right-hand wail of 
the cavern came dimly into view, con- 
verging rapidly to form a rocky tunnel 
ahead. Clearly this vast underground lake 
was narrowing to its exit. Mark focused 
the light forward, and viewed the prospect 
with no little misgiving. The speed of the 
water was perceptibly increased and the 
surface was broken by swirls and wave- 
lets; It was impossible to tell how deep 
lay the rocks which must cause them. He 
wondered uneasily how long their luck 
would hold. One rocky spike could, at 
their present speed, rip the bottom from 
stem to stern. And to what were these 
rapids the prelude? Another fall would be 
likely to dash them to pieces. It had been 
mere luck that the earlier drop ended in a 
deep pool. Suppose a pile of rocks had lain 
beneath . . ? 

The same thought was in Margaret’s 
mind as she gazed frowningly forward; 
nevertheless, she managed to put some 
lightness into her tone as she spoke. 

“I hope to goodness it’s not another 
fall — I’m still feeling a bit sick from the 
last. I always thought that the people who 
go over Niagara in barrels were fools; now 
I know it.” 

Mark drew her back from the windows. 
"Better be on the safe side,” he said, 
pointing towards the seats. 

The walls of the cavern closed in to 
leave a channel sixty or seventy f< et wide. 
The Sun Bird was swept helplessly towards 
it, swinging and bobbing like a cork. They 
held their breath as the course narrowed. 
It seemed impossible that they could safely 
clear the jutting spur at the left of the 
entrance. The stream gripped them, 
thrusting forward as if it could know no 
greater joy than to crush this metal egg- 
shell upon sharp, savage rocks. Then, at 
the last moment, an outswirl of current 
deflected them. They were rushed past the 


spur with only a few inches to spare. 

The searchlight had been left switched 
on, but it served only to heighten the effect 
of confusion. The beam flung erratically 
from side to side, confounding all sense of 
direction and giving every moment the 
impression that they were about to crash 
against one side or the other. Half a dozen 
times ominous scrapes on bottom or sides 
set their hearts pounding. One jolt after 
another convinced Mark that they were 
holed at last, but after each he was able 
to look round the cabin and see with relief 
that there was still no sign of leakage. It 
was a sharp cry from Margaret which 
managed, after twenty or more apprehen- 
sive minutes, to direct his attention farther 
ahead. 

"Look!" she cried. “Light!” 

He stared through the forward windows. 
The motion made it difficult to be certain, 
but he seemed to catch a glimpse of a 
small patch of grey. 

“Reflection,” he suggested. 

“No, it’s quite different. A colder, bluer 
kind of light than ours.” 

He looked again, more carefully. The 
luminosity showed now in the shape of a 
high, almost Gothic, arch. “As though,” 
he told himself, “the end of this tunnel 
were silhouetted.” And its colour was, as 
Margaret had said, blue compared with 
the searchlight. Phosphorescence? But 
why should there be sudden phosphores- 
cence? There was no trace of it in the 
water about them; a puzzle indeed, but 
soon to be solved, for their pace showed 
no sign of slackening. 

He had to watch the opening grow larger 
and nearer for a longer time than he had 
expected. Distance in this darkness was 
deceptive, and his desire to be clear of the 
immediate dangers of the tunnel seemed 
to Increase it. By the time they swished out 
upon a second lake, he felt that miles had 
been covered. They left their seats when 
the former jerky progress subsided into a 
smooth gliding, and stood close against the 
windows. The silence of astonishment was 
broken by Margaret. 

“It’s impossible! I don’t believe it.” 

Mark, too, felt that the scene was more 
like a dream than a reality. 

They were gazing across a lake which 
filled one of the largest caverns he had 
ever seen. So large was it that he looked 
apprehensively above; it seemed incredible 
that such a span of rock could be sustained 
without the help of pillars. But the size 
of the place, the acres of subterranean 
water, accounted for only a small part of 
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their astonishment. The phenomenon at 
which they stared open-mouthed was a 
system of lighting, beyond any doubt 
artificial. 

At regular intervals about the roof were 
set globes which had the appearance of 
being frosted glass. From each came a 
glow of soft intensity, a .light which was 
blue-white, yet not dazzling. 

M ARK’S earlier anxiety was supplanted 
by a fresh nervousness. The lights 
had been erected for some purpose. But 
what purpose? And by whom? Hitherto 
they had faced natural, and roughly cal- 
culable, danger. All had depended on the 
Sun Bird’s ability to survive; with her 
they had stood to live or perish. But with 
the discovery of lights, a new element 
entered. They had been carried up against 
the unknown and, as always when all 
preconceived likelihoods are flouted, trepi- 
dation came crawling in. Men, he told 
himself, had put those lamps there — that 
could not be doubted. But what kind of 
men? What were men doing in these deep 
sunk caverns? 

Moreover, these glowing globes were un- 
like anything he had ever seen before — 
there was an entirely unfamiliar quality in 
the light they shed. As far as he could tell, 
they were a discovery not known above. 
What sort of reception might await in- 
truders upon men who had for some reason 
hidden themselves deep and unsuspected 
in the earth? He glanced at Margaret, 
troubled. She was no longer gazing at the 
lamps; her attention had turned to the 
walls. 

“Look, Mark,” she said, “caves, there, 
above the water-line.” 

He followed her pointing finger to see 
several openings, some near the water, 
others high in the wall, close to the roof. 
Moreover, he caught a detail which had 
escaped her. From the mouth of the 
largest a line of shadow ran slanting down 
Into the water. A casual glance suggested 
a crack in the rock face; a longer look 
abolished the notion that it could be 
accidental. 

“It’s a ramp,” he said. “A path leading 
up to that cave. 

For a few seconds, he hesitated. They 
were drifting slowly now, and their course 
would take them not far from the wall, A 
disinclination to leave the comparative 
safety of the Sun Bird fought with the idea 
of a possible way back to the surface. To 
stay on board meant that they would allow 
themselves to drift farther and deeper into 


this maze of caverns. Already an unknown 
number of hundreds of feet lay between 
them and the daylight, and there was no 
guarantee that the exit from this lake 
would not take them over another fan. 
On the other hand, who — or what — might 
they encounter in the caves? 

It was a choice of unknowns, but with 
the balance slightly in favour of explora- 
tion. After all, they could moor the Sun 
Bird, and have her ready for retreat. If 
they were to go on, there might be no 
other chance of landing. He pulled off his 
coat, - and sat down to loosen his shoes, 
giving instructions to Margaret as he 
tugged at the laces. 

“I’m going to swim over to that ramp. 
I want you to get on top and throw me a 
line when you’re near enough. The con- 
trol wires we used for mooring should be 
long enough if you join them. Think you 
can manage?” 

She nodded, and started to search for 
the wires. Mark opened the door and 
dived out without hesitation; within ten 
minutes the manoeuvre had been accom- 
plished. Mark had caught the curling 
wire, and the Sun Bird’s metal belly was 
.grating noisily as he pulled her bows on 
to the ramp. Margaret sprang down and 
stood beside him, watching him make fast. 

“Isn’t it quiet?” she said unhappily. "I 
didn’t think anywhere could be so horribly 
silent.” 

Though she spoke in a low voice, the 
echoes managed to catch it and fling it 
eerily back and forth until it was ro 
longer her voice, but a wandering, elemen- 
tal Sound. She shivered a little. 

"I don’t know which is worse; the 
silence, or the echoes.” 

They listened for a moment to nothing. 
The silence sang in their ears with only an 
occasional clop-clopping of ripples to 
break it. 

"Well,” said Mark cheerfully, “as long 
as there's nothing but silence we needn't 
be afraid.” 

The travesty which the jeering, booming 
echoes made of his statement seriously 
dismayed both of them. They glanced 
nervously at one another. Margaret took 
his arm. 

“Do you really think we can get out that 
way?” she asked, looking up the ramp. 

“Of course,” he managed with more con- 
viction than he felt. “The air’s fresh here. 
There must be some way for it to circulate. 
If we can only — ” 

The rest of his sentence was drowned. 
There came the rumbling of a mighty 
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crash, thunderous in the closed space. The 
solid rock beneath their feet trembled. 
Mighty reverberations like great breakers 
of sound buffeted back and forth across the 
cavern lake. A hundred yards along the 
wall a poised mass of rock detached itself 
and fell deafeningly into the water. Mar- 
garet’s grip tightened on his arm. He 
could see her mouth formirig inaudible 
words. . 

“Look!” he shouted, pointing back at the 
tunnel through which they had come. 

A sudden wave of frothing water came 
charging out to spend itself upon the 
broader surface of the lake. 

“The roof must have dropped in. We 
were just in time. There’s no going back 
that way.” 

Margaret’s alarm abated as the echoes 
became mofe feeble; She made an at- 
tempt to meet the latest calatnity with 
lightness. 

“Never mind, my dear. There never was. 
Only salmon can climb waterfalls.” 

'^IvrOW, have we got everything?” Mark 

1 i said thoughtfully. 

He looked in a calculating manner at the 
bundle beside him,* and began to tick off 
the items on his fingers. 

“Food, bottles of water, flashlights, 
.string, matches, knife. Lord, I nearly- 
forgot. .-. 

He slid from his seat, and went to rum- 
mage in a locker. Margaret sat where she 
was, watching him extract a small pistol 
and drop it, along with a- number of car- 
tridge Clips, into his pocket. 

“Why?” she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t sup- 
pose we’ll want it, butr— well, it’s better to 
have a pistol you don’t want, than to want 
a pistol you've not got. We may run across 
— er — savage tribes or something.” 


Margaret shook her head. 

The last sentence had been particularly 
unconvincing. 

“Mark, you’re trying to hide something 
from me. What are you afraid of?” 

“Nonsense. I’m not afraid of anything. 
What is there to be afraid of? I’m just 
being prepared, that’s all — old boy scout 
motto.” 

“Mark, don’t be a fool. I don’t in the 
least mind being protected, but I .will not 
be treated as an fdiot. What is it?” 

He looked at her for a moment. 

“Sorry,” he apologised. “You're right, I 
was being a fool. I won’t play at he-man 
any more. Quite frankly I don’t know 
what to expect. It’s all so queer. First the 
lights, obviously put here for a purpose— 
but for what purpose? And then this ramp 
which may have been partly natural, but 
has certainly been finished off by hand — 
and not in a day or two, either. Whoever 
did it has kept it a good secret from the 
people above. It’s ten to one that they — 
er — well, that they probably want to keep 
it a secret.” 

“They may kill us, you mean?” 

"I can’t possibly say — that’s' why I’m 
being prepared.” 

“But, Mark, who can they be? Surely 
there would be some rumour or suspicion?” 

“That’s the queerest part of the whole 
thing. I never heard of mining operations 
or anything of the sort in these parts, did 
you?” 

“Perhaps the French Government — ?" 

“I shouldn’t think so — anyhow, well find 
out sooner or later. Let’s get out now.” 

They climbed from the Sun Bird, and he 
started to shut the door. 

“No, 1 wait a minute.' We’ve forgotten — •” 

Margaret dashed back inside and re- 
appeared with a wriggling bundle of fur. 

“Poor Bast,”. she said. “We nearly left 
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her to a dreadful fate. She’ll have to 
come along with us.” 

The cat mewed. Mark gave it a look 
of mild disapproval. It would probably be 
a damned nuisance; however, one could 
scarcely leave it to starve. 

“Come on," he said. 

The ramp, an inclined ledge running 
along the face of the wall, was steep, but 
of no great length. A few minutes, climb- 
ing was sufficient to bring them to its lev- 
elled off end in front of the cave mouth, 
and to show them a long tunnel illumi- 
nated at intervals by lamps similar to 
those over the water. Mark lingered only 
to cast down one regretful glance on the 
Sun Bird where she lay, glittering like a 
silver shuttle, at the water’s edge. They 
then turned their backs on the lake and 
entered the tunnel together. 

For a time, they walked in silence, each 
busy with thoughts. The floor had been 
smoothed and was dry, which made for 
easy progress. Both made efforts to con- 
vince themselves that it had an upward 
trend, but they were bound to admit that 
so slight a gradient would mean that many 
days walking lay between them and the 
surface. The monotonously echoed trudge 
of their feet began to get on Margaret’s 
nerves. She glanced at the severely 
thoughtful expression on Mark’s face. 

“Well, what are you making of it?” she 
asked at length. 

He started out of his reverie. 

“Not much,” he admitted. “I’m puzzled 
by that lake. Why on earth should any- 
body want to illuminate a lake? There 
weren’t even any boats on it.” 

“They may have been washed away.” 

“But there would have been mooring 
rings or something to show that they'd 
been there.” He shook his head. “And that 
ramp. ... It didn’t stop just below the 
surface; it went on and down, a long way. 
I wonder if — ?” 

“What?” 

“Well, perhaps it has only just become 
a lake — it’s more easy to understand that 
a huge, dry cavern should be lit like that. 
Suppose that the water from above has 
only recently broken through and flooded 
it?” 

“Yes, that might be possible — I won- 
der—?” 

T HEY tramped on for a time without 
speaking. Mark’s mind returned to the 
problem of the inhabitants. Where were 
they? And what manner of people could 
they be? Neither the corridor nor the 


lake had been lighted without purpose; yet 
there was no sign nor sound of a creature 
other than themselves. Their entire ab- 
sence was becoming more uncanny. 

The tunnel began to turn to the left. He 
consulted a pocket compass and learned 
that they were traveling north. It could 
scarcely be called a useful discovery, but 
he was glad to know it; the tunnel must 
communicate with others, and the com- 
pass would at least serve to prevent them 
traveling in circles. It was not long before 
they came to a choice of ways; a tunnel, 
exactly similar to the one they were in, 
cut across at right angles. 

“Toss us for it," suggested Margaret. 

Mark, after a careful inspection, came 
to the conclusion that hers was as good a 
way 'of choosing as any other. 

“Heads, we go forward; tails, we turn.” 

The coin spun, and fell to the ground 
with a tinkle. 

“Heads it is,” cried Margaret. The way 
beyond the crossing differed from their 
earlier tunnel only in having a slight 
breeze whiclTblew in their faces and grew 
perceptibly cooler as they advanced. It 
carried, moreover, the tang of some faint- 
ly familiar, though unplaeeable, odour. 

They hastened their steps at the sus- 
picion that the monotony of bare tunnels 
was soon to be broken. Keeping straight 
ahead, disregarding the smaller side tun- 
nels which now became more frequent, they 
made for the source of the draught. The 
air became still damper and fresher. It 
carried a suggestion of growing plants. 
Nevertheless, the sight which met them 
when they turned the final corner took 
them by surprise. 

As if by common consent they stopped 
on the threshold of a great cavern, staring 
in speechless amazement. At last: 

“Mushrooms!” said Margaret, feebly. 

Far, far up in the roof the familiar 
globes were shedding their soft rays, but 
this time they fell on to neither barren 
rock nor water; they served to show a 
nightmare picture. From a bed of dark, 
soft loam which covered the ground grew 
a huge crop of queer forms. Most massive, 
and most noticeable were mushrooms. 
Monstrous mushrooms which balanced urn- 
brellaed heads larger than wagon wheels 
upon thick, white trunks, eight or nine 
feet high. Taller still reached the sleek 
cones of more slender fungi, yellow, red, 
or steely grey. Closer to the ground, among 
the pillar-like mushroom columns grew 
great globular plants, some brick red, some 
dappled brown and cream, some white, like 
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familiar puff-balls, and giantly inflated. 

Vari-hued tendrils, fat, like gorged ser- 
pents, lay here and there, contorted and 
looped by their efforts to find growing 
space. Shapes which, but for the virulence 
of their colouring, might have been mar- 
rows contrived to struggle for a compressed 
existence between the trunks and the 
swelling balls. There was chaos of line 
and form, but still worse of colour. The 
brushes of a distraught painter might have 
dabbed into the impossible scene the sud- 
den splashes of purples, greens, reds, and 
yellows. 

The sight of Mark’s wide-mouthed as- 
tonishment made Margaret laugh. 

“But it’s incredible — fantastic,” he ob- 
jected. 

She nodded. “Do you know what it re- 
minds me of? Pictures in story books when 
I was a kid — only this technique's more 
modern. Enormous toadstools under which 
gnomes lived. There was one Just like that 
in one book.” She indicated a particularly 
arrogant scarlet fungus, spotted with 
white. “But I never thought I should see 
the real thing. Let’s go nearer.” 

They stepped from the firm rock border 
on to the loam, and examined the nearest 
mushroom curiously. Mark opened his 
knife and prodded it. It was quite soft. 
He sliced off a piece of the trunk and tasted 
it cautiously. The flavour was coarse, and 
the matter fibrous. 

“It* is mushroom, all right,” he admitted. 
“If we can find anything to burn, we 
might make a fire and cook some.” 

With Mark now keeping a lookout for a 
suitable specimen, they made their way 
farther along the edge of the weird forest. 

“I suppose,” he said, “that this is a kind 
of fungus farm, and that all these things 
are edible — but I'd rather not try them 
until we know for certain. I seem to have 
heard that you can eat lots of fungi if 
they’re cooked the right way— the trouble 
Is to know which is the right way.” 

Margaret set the cat on the floor, where 
it ran a little ahead of them. 

"The more I see of this place,” she said, 
half to herself, “the less I like it. First, 
unknown forms of light; now this un- 
thinkable fungus garden. Surely if men 
were mining down here they would have 
provisions sent down to them. They 
wouldn’t choose to grow this stuff for food. 
It’s quite certain that these things aren’t 
natural; they’ve been forced, or developed, 
or something. How is it they’re only grown 
here when they might have been com- 
mercialized up above?” 


Mark grunted. He had grown tired for 
the moment of puzzling, and felt in a mood 
to accept what fortune offered. Here, for 
the taking, was food which would rein- 
force their meagre supply. Presently he 
found what he sought. A great mushroom, 
standing detached from the rest, on the 
fringe of the bed. It was easy to undercut 
it by hacking out large, white, pithy 
chunks. 

“Stand clear!” he warned. 

The giant toppled over with a thud. The 
head broke off and rolled free. He fol- 
lowed it and began to cut off manageable 
sections. While he was stooping, Margaret 
came up behind him. Her voice sounded 
odd. 

“Mark, I’m going mad, or something. 
There’s one of the gnomes!” 

“What?” 

He spun round and stared at her. She 
had picked up Bast and was holding her 
in one arm. The other hand was pointing 
to a fungus which looked not unlike a 
dingy yellow beach umbrella. Motionless 
in its shadow, the queerest figure he. had 
ever seen stood watching them. 

Against the phantasmagoria of growths 
it was impossible to make an estimate of 
the watcher's size, Mark could only be 
certain that he was considerably shorter 
than himself. The creature's body was 
covered with a skin which was grey-white, 
like dirty vellum. So lacking was it in 
pigmentation that it could not have known 
sunlight for many years, if at all. It wore 
only a breech-clout. 

All four limbs were thin, though with- 
out emaciation; a not 'ill-formed, slender 
body was surmounted by an unusually 
round head. Two large, black eyes were 
gazing steadily and unblinkingly: they 
gave to their features an expression of 
deep and permanent melancholy. There 
was something in the racial type which 
stirred Mark’s memory faintly; somewhere, 
either in a picture, or in real life, he was 
sure that he had seen faces stamped with 
just such an expression of unending sad- 
ness. 

“Look, there’s another.” Margaret nod- 
ded a little to the right. 

He saw another figure hitherto unnoticed 
and all but invisible, so like was its 
bleached skin to the colour of the fungus 
trunks. , 

“And another — and another. Dozens of 
them,” she added. 

Mark began to grow nervous beneath 
the unwavering stares. How long had these 
creatures been there? He wondered. Were 
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there more of them even now prowling 
closer through the fungus thickets? He 
could feel the impact of all those dark, 
mournful eyes, followng every detail of 
his movements. He looked questionlngly 
at Margaret. She shook her tangled curls. 

"My dear, I don’t know. They don’t seem 
very dangerous, do they? Perhaps they’re 
only interested. .” 

Mark thought. These queer folk must 
know the way to the surface — and they 
must be made to tell. They might intend 
no harm, but it would be better to make 
certain. He drew his pistol and assured 
himself that the magazine was full. 

“We’d better get into- the tunnel — it’ll 
be less exposed,” he said, turning. 

T HEY had taken less than a half a dozen 
steps when a rustle of movement came 
from' amongst the fungi. An unseen sig- 
nal put the white-grey men into simul- 
taneous action. Mark, looking over his 
shoulder, was taken aback by their num- 
bers; they showed in a score of unsus- 
pected places, made visible now by move- 
ment. 

"Bun!” he cried. 

A thudding of many bare feet sounded 
behind them, but they gained the tunnel 
mouth with a good lead. He stopped and 
faced round, putting Margaret behind him. 
The pistol was levelled threateningly; evi- 
dently it was known as a weapon, for they 
stopped short. He tried them in English. 

“We want to get out. We want to go up,” 
he said, pointing to the roof. 

The faces— nearly a hundred of them, 
he guessed — remained stolidly uncompre- 
hending. He tried again. Pointing first to 
himself, and then again upwards. 

“Up,” he said hopefully, but the faces 
remained unencouraging. 

“Oh, damn!” He glared angrily at them. 
Now that they were clear of the growths, 
it became easier to judge their size; the 
tallest of them he put at about four feet 
six, though several stood no more than 
four feet. 

“Try them in French,” he suggested to 
Margaret. 

She stepped from behind him, with the 
cat still held in her arms. The effect was 
immediate and astonishing. Before she 
could open her mouth the little men grew 
suddenly excited. As if they had abruptly 
come to life, a buzz of chatter arose. Ges- 
ticulating arms pointed at her, expressions 
became animated. She turned back to 
Mark, disconcerted. 

“What on earth — ?” she began. 


“Look out.” He dragged her roughly 
back. 

The little men came forward at a run. 
He pulled his trigger viciously, firing blind 
into the press of their bodies. There could 
be no missing. A number dropped, and the 
charge checked. Several injured were 
screaming with pain. The reverberation 
of the shots was still echoing back and 
forth across the great cavern. The mingled 
uproar was awesome and unnerving after 
silence. The still forms on the ground 
looked pathetically like those of children. 
Mark felt slightly sick, but he continued 
to brandish his pistol in the faces of the 
rest, waving them back. Margaret drew 
her breath with a sound which was half 
.whimper. She forced her eyes from the 
fallen bodies and looked into his, horrified 
and part afraid. 

“Oh, Mark, they’re dead. You — you — ” 

He moved towards her and she shrank 
back. The fear in her face was not of the 
little men. 

“But, Margaret, I had to — ” 

"So suddenly,” she murmured. “So hor- 
ribly suddenly. A minute ago they were 
running, and now — Oh, Mark, what have 
you done?” 

Mark turned away. He hadn’t intended 
to kill — only to stop. It wasn’t really him- 
self who had pulled that trigger so venge- 
fully; something had taken hold of him . . . 
-oh, damnation. . . . 

The men had drawn off. Their faces were 
expressionless once more, and their eyes 
watched enigmatically. Perhaps he had 
been too hasty. Perhaps, as Margaret 
seemed to think, they had meant no harm. 
But he couldn’t afford to let them come 
to grips on a mere “perhaps.” Besides, 
there had been an air of determination 
at>out that charge. . 

He thrust a new clip into his pistol with- 
out ceasing to watch. They had started 
talking again in their queer, staccato 
tones. For the most part, their attention 
seemed to be directed at Margaret, though 
occasional apprehensive glances were 
thrown at his pistol. A deploying move- 
ment began. The crowd was stringing out 
in a semicircle about the mouth of the 
tunnel. He felt that they were contem- 
plating a new rush. It would be Impossible 
to hold off a charge spread over a hundred 
and eighty degrees. 

From farther up the passage he might 
be able to hold them. He began to retreat 
backwards, never removing his eyes from 
their faces. But they did not advance at 
once. He wondered uncomfortably what 
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was going on behind those sad, yet inex- 
pressive faces. 

He was a good thirty yards from the 
entrance before they moved. He saw a sud- 
den stiffening run through them, then 
they were rushing headlong. His pistol 
spat viciously. The lead tore holes in their 
line. The. noise of his shots in the con- 
fined space was a crashing, deafening roar 
which made his head sing. He could hear 
nothing else; certainly he had no suspicion 
of a hundred naked feet pattering behind 
him. 

One choked cry from Margaret was all 
his warning, and it came too late. He 
went down even as he turned, in a rush of 
grey-skinned bodies. His pistol flew from 
his hand. His flailing’ legs and arms were 
seized and pinned down. A weight of 
squirming bodies were crushng the air 
from his lungs. Small fists clenched them- 
selves in his hair and began to hammer 
the back of his head against the floor. 
Sickening, splitting thuds. There was a 
pain behind his eyes, hurting like the 
devil. His brain felt as though it were 
slopping about in its case like thin por- 
ridge. 

CHAPTER III 

C onsciousness began to trickle 
back in a very filtered form. The 
first thing Mark was aware of was 
a familiar, blinding headache. He moved 
uneasily. ..There had been the explosion; 
the whole world turning somersaults; the 
Sun Bird diving at sea. . . . No, that was 
farther off.. Hadn’t something else hap- 
pened since then? He made a' tremendous 
effort to open his eyes. Each lid seemed 
to be weighted with several pounds as well • 
as being stiff from disuse. And when they 
lifted, he could not focus properly. There 


wac a hazy vision of a grey’ surface which 
whirled and tilted. It steadied after a few 
seconds, and became clearer. Rock? That 
was familiar, somehow. 

Memory suddenly came back in full 
flood. The passages, the caves, the fan- 
tastic mushrooms, and the little men. 

“Margaret?” he said feebly. 

He turned his head, searching for her. 
He found himself lying in a Gave the size 
of an ordinary dining-room. In the centre 
of the ceiling a blue-white lamp was glow- 
ing, smaller, but in other particulars like 
those in the corridors. Beside him, on the 
floor, stood a bowl of polished stone, full 
almost to the brim with water. He stretched 
out a hand to pull it closer, and then 
stopped in the middle of the action; the 
hand felt so weak, looked so. thin and 
wasted that he could scarcely recognize it 
for his own. How long had he been here? 
he wondered as he leaned over the bowl 
to drink. 

The cool water did him good. He leaned 
his head back on the pillow and consid- 
ered the surroundings more carefully. 

The cave could hardly be s called furn- 
ished, but someone had made attempts to 
render it habitable. Against the other 
walls were set low, couch-like mounds like 
that on which he himself lay. The cover-, 
ings of - both the small cushions and the 
larger which served for mattresses _were 
woven from inch-wide strips of some 
strange material which was leather -like 
in colour, though not in texture. To give 
warmth and extra comfort somebody had 
wrapped a long, blue woolen scarf about 
him. 

In several places the nakedness of 
the rock walls had been hidden by designs 
and pictures painted' in three or four raw 
colours. But he noted that though the 
execution was rough, it was backed by 
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knowledge; the crudity was in tl.e work- 
manship, not in the observation. The study 
of a fungus forest was no less informed 
than the view of an Arab village, but there 
were figures here and there which puz- 
zled him. Arabs he could recognize, white 
men and even the dwarf grey folk, but 
there were others, both men and women, 
which fitted into neither of these cate- 
gories. 

He raised a hand to his aching head and 
found that it was heavily bandaged. What 
had happened since that fight in the cor- 
ridor? He had a misty notion of faces 
close to his own, voices which murmured 
encouragingly, but they had been stran- 
gers. Where was Margaret? He must find 
her. . . 

The effort of sitting up set his head 
pounding again so that he had to clench 
his teeth. With difficulty he got to his feet 
and leaned for some swimming seconds 
against the wall. His legs felt so weakly 
useless that any movement might double 
them beneath him. The effort required 
to force them on was prodigious. Only his 
anxiety for Margaret drove him to make it. 

The cave entrance had been chiselled 
to the shape of a doorway, though it held 
no door. It gave on to a corridor, dimly 
lit and stretching away to both sides. A 
faint murmur which might be of voices 
came from the right, and decided him to 
go that way. In all he made a journey 
of perhaps fifty yards, but it seemed one 
of the longest of his life. Four times in 
his slow course he was forced to rest 
against the wall, feeling too spent either 
to continue or return, wishing only to drop 
where he was. But each time he regath- 
ered, at last, just enough strength to drag 
his unsteady feet forward. 

Finally the passage gave on to a cavern. 
He stood looking at numbers of men and 
women who crossed its floor on the way 
from one tunnel mouth to another. He 
tried to call out to them, but his voice 
sounded childishly weak. And something 
queer was happening to the people. 

They seemed to be swimming about. . . 
The whole cave was reeling drunkenly. 
His knees suddenly sagged. The floor of the 
cavern rose obliquely from the left, and 
hit him. 

A RMS lifted him into a sitting position; 

a smooth something was thrust against 
his lips. 

"Here, drink this,” said a voice. 

He obeyed feebly. A gulp of some coarse 
spirit burned its way down. His eyes 


opened to the hazy sight of two bearded 
faces hanging over his own. The mouth 
in one opened. 

“What are you doing out here?” 

“Margaret,” he managed to say. “Where 
is she?” 

The two bearded faces looked at one 
another. The first spoke again. 

“That’s all right, buddy. Don’t you 
worry. All you got to do is rest. How 
about getting back now?” 

They assisted him to his feet. 

“Think you can walk?” 

He nodded dumbly, but at the first fal- 
tering step his knees doubled up again. 
The taller of the two men picked him up 
easily, and strode back along the passage. 
Very thankfully Mark felt himself laid 
down on the couch he had so lately left. 
After an indefinite period which might 
have been a few minutes or a few hours, 
someone roused him. The man who had 
carried him was holding out two bowls, 
one containing water, and the other, a 
kind of mash. 

“What — ?” he began. But the other 
shook his head. 

“No, just you get outside this first. You 
can' talk after.” 

He took a drink of water and started on 
the mash. It had a slightly earthy flavour, 
curious, though not unpleasant. While he 
fed he took stock once more of his sur- 
roundings. He was back in the decorated 
cave, all right, but this time he had three 
companions. The man who had spoken was 
a tall, broad figure, clad in the rags of a 
French uniform. His hands, and such parts 
of his face as were visible behind a matted 
beard, were lined with ingrained grime. 
Hair which might be fair when clean had 
been clumsily restrained, possibly with the 
aid of a knife. Above it, far back on the 
head was perched a battered k6pi. 

Wonderingly, Mark transferred his gaze 
to the next. A slighter man, this, with 
hair thinning, though such as did grow 
had been lopped in the same crude fashion. 
His beard, like the others, was matted, 
and his hands equally grimy, but his cloth- 
ing was different. The tatters of his suit 
would never be recognized by its London 
maker, but they were tatters of good quali- 
ty. The third man was an Arab, wearing 
a burnous which had the appearance of 
having served its owner throughout an 
arduous campaign. It reminded Mark 
vaguely of certain battle-torn flags he 
had seen hung in churches. 

He finished the mash, in which he de- 
tected traces of the same coarse spirit 
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which had been given him before, and 
pushed the bowl away. He felt greatly im- 
proved. In a pocket he found a packet of 
cigarettes which he handed round. The 
three men looked at him as if he had per- 
formed a miracle. They lit up with a care 
which was almost reverent. 

“Now perhaps you’ll tell me where she 
is?” he asked. 

“Was she with you?” inquired the big 
man. 

“Of course she was. Do you mean you’ve 
not seen her?” He looked questioningly 
at them in turn. They shook their heads. 

“But she was with men when I was 
knocked out. I’ve got to find her.” 

He began to struggle to his feet. The 
tall man caught his arm and pushed 
him back. 

“No. You keep sitting awhile. There’s 
a whole lot you got to learn yet. And one 
of them is that it ain’t no sort of good 
being in a hurry in these parts/' 

"Bui b— ” 

“I tell you, you can’t do a thing. Any- 
way, you're still sick, and got to lay up for 
a bit. Take it from me, if your girl's safe’ 
now, she’ll stay safe.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Sure, I mean it.” 

Mark believed him. The man spoke firm- 
ly, as though he had no doubt. Moreover, 
in his present state of weakness, Mark 
could be of assistance to no one. He 
dropped back on his cushions and contem- 
plated the three. 

"Well, for God’s sake tell me something 
about this place. I’ve been living in a 
kind of nightmare. I don't know how long 
I’ve been here, or even where I really am.” 

“Well, you’re the latest arrival, I can 
tell you that, though you’ve been sick a 
goodish time. You’re a tailor’s dummy to 
the rest of us in this dump. How d'you 
get here? Tell us your yarn first.” 

Mark told his story in considerable de- 
tail. The first part seemed to hold more 
interest for his listeners than did the ac- 
count of the fungus forest, and the tall 
man quelled the very evident desire of the 
European to make frequent interruptions. 
He was silent for a time after Mark's ac- 
count of the fight. 

“So that’s what it’s all about,” he said 
thoughtfully. “No wonder the poor devils 
are getting all het up. It’ll mean the end 
of them.” 

“And of us too,” said the other. 

The Arab merely nodded. 

“But what are you doing here?” Mark 
asked impatiently. “You’re American, 


aren’t you? Why the French uniform?” 

“Say, we’ve forgotten the introductions. 
I’m John Smith, leastways that’s my name 
in the Legion. This is Charles Gordon, of 
London, England, and this, Mahmud el 
Jizzah, of some God-forsaken hole in the 
desert. Gordon is an arch—, arch — , any- 
way, he digs for things which aren't no 
manner of good to anybody. And Mahmud, 
well, I don’t know what he does, but he' was 
educated in some swell place in England, 
Oxford College.” 

“Balliol,” murmured the Arab, deprecat- 
ingly. 

“But what are you all doing here?” 

“Just living here.” 

“But why?” 

"Because we dam well can’t do nothing 
else. D’you think we’re here for fun?” 

Mark looked at their beards, and the 
rags which flapped about them. 

“How long have you been here?” 

“What's the date?” 

Mark considered. Probably several days 
had elapsed during the unconsciousness, 
but he could remember the date of the 
Sun Bird’s crash. 

“It was the sixteenth of September when 
when we fell in.” 

“The year, man.” 

He stared. “Why, nineteen sixty-four, of 
course.” \ 

“That makes six years for me.” 

“Seven for me,” said Gordon. 

“Five," admitted the Arab. 

Mark's eyes opened wide. He looked 
from faee to face for a sign that they had 
been joking. 

“Seven years!” He stared at Gordon. 
“You can’t mean It. Seven years — here, 
in these caves?” 

The other nodded, and smiled a little 
grimly. “Oh, yes, I mean it, all right.” 

“But — but I don't understand. There 
must be ways out.” 

"There are ways out — must be any 
amount of them. The trouble is that we 
can't get at them.” 

“Why not? You found your ways in." 

“So did you, but it doesn’t help, does it?” 

"But you didn’t all come in down water- 
falls.” 

“No. The real trouble is these little 
grey guys. They've got us penned up like 
we was cattle. And they surely have the 
drop on us. Say, it’d be easier to crash 
out of hell than out of this joint.” 

“But you don’t mean you're here for 
good?” 

“You've said it, buddy. You too.” 

“But — ’’ 
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M ARK was aware again of the feeling 
that this was all part of a nightmare, 
growing worse at every turn. Imprisoned 
in these caves for the rest of one’s life! 
It was fantastic, it couldn’t be true. He 
turned to Gordon, who was staring at the 
picture of the Arab village. There was 
something in his expression more dis- 
turbing than an hour of the American’s 
conversation. 

"It is quite true,” the Arab’s voice as- 
sured him calmly. 

“It can’t be true. There must be a way 
out.” 

"If anyone had ever got out, this place 
would no longer be secret. That it is secret 
means that no one ever has got out,” 
Gordon interrupted. "No, that’s not so. 
I believe in my theory that—” 

"Oh, damn your theories,” Smith cut in. 
"Even if they’re right, what the hell’s the 
good of them to us? Cut ’em out.” He 
turned back to Mark. "The sooner you get 
a hold on the Idea that you and me arid 
all of us are in the cooler for keeps, the 
easier it’s gonna be for you.” 

Mark’s convalescence was a long busi- 
ness. When it irked him, and he grum- 
bled at the waste of time, Gordon did his 
best to be reassuring. 

"For one thing, the phrase ‘waste of 
time’ has no meaning in here,” he said. 
"And, for another, you’re damned lucky 
to be convalescent at all. Candidly, you 
were in such a mess when you came in 
that we never thought you’d make it. Then 
you didn't help things by getting out of 
here the minute you came round — it gave 
you a nasty relapse. Just lie there quietly, 
and don’t fret about things. It won’t do 
you any good to get what Smith calls 'all 
het up.’” 

Mark did his best to obey, and during 
the time which followed, he came to know 
the three men well. His first hazy impres- 
sions had to be revised. Smith, for in- 
stance, was not altogether the pessimist 
he had appeared. So far from losing all 
hopes of escaping from the caves, as he 
had suggested, he was full of hopes. His 
insistence on its impossibility was seldom 
a genuine belief; far more often it was a 
defence, a kind of counter-suggestion set 
up to check his hopes from rising too 
high. Once, in a moment of unusual confi- 
dence, he admitted: 

“If I didn’t think we were going to get 
clear of this place some time, I guess I’d 
have bumped myself off before now; but 
if I let myself get too worked up, I'll 
probably have to bump myself off one day 


through sheer disappointment. Most of 
the time I expect the worst; it’s so good 
when it doesn’t happen.” 

A simple theory. Smith’s, of not tempt- 
ing the gods. It had points in common 
with the practice of carrying an umbrella 
to persuade the sun to shine, or traveling 
with two spare wheels in order to avoid 
a puncture. Beneath his attempts to bluff 
fate, he was more hopeful than the others. 

Gordon had reached a mental stage verg- 
ing upon acceptance of the inevitable. 
Only a firm belief in some of his theories — 
of which, Mark was to discover, he had 
many — had prevented him from long ago 
relinquishing all idea of return. Even so, 
he was not likely to sink into the despair 
which Smith feared. He had a power of 
dissociating himself from his surround- 
ings and losing himself in the purely con- 
jectural, without which he would indeed 
have been forlorn. 

He was not without moods of deep de- 
jection, but even a chance word would 
often break their spell. A light of sudden 
excitement would flicker in his eyes, the 
thin face would come to life as though a 
mask had been cast off, and in a few mo- 
ments he would be holding forth violently; 
passionately advocating theories which 
were sometimes sound common sense, and 
at others the extreme of fantasy. For the 
most part his words seemed to flow around 
Smith without causing a ripple of appreci- 
ation; though occasionally the big man 
would grasp a practical suggestion out of 
the flood of words, and haul it ashore with 
satisfaction. 

The Arab listened to the talk with little 
more comment than a grunt here and 
there. Mark was uncertain whether his 
silence covered fatalistic acceptance, or 
profound thought. Whichever it was, he 
seemed, of all the party, the least affected 
by the situation. When he did talk it 
was usually to give reminiscences or to 
tell , some Arab fable of which the point 
was completely incomprehensible to the 
European mind. His chief link with the 
others seemed to be a mutual admiration 
between Smith and himself. The big frame 
and the slow strength of the American 
found its complement in the wiry agility 
of the Arab. 

Mark, growing stronger, began to de- 
velop a more active interest in his sur- 
roundings, and a desire to know how he 
came to be in his present company. His 
own method of entry was, beyond doubt, 
unique. He demanded to know how Smith 
had found his way in. 
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Smith, pulled his ear thoughtfully, and 
looked at the others with some doubt. 
Mark realized that the three must know 
one another’s stories by heart. 

“I don’t mind. Carry on,” said Gordon, 
and the Arab nodded amiably. 

“Well, it ain’t much of a yarn, but here 
it is; We — a company of us, that is — had 
been moved up to do some police work in 
the mountains 'north of Ghardaia — and let 
me tell you that if you don’t know where 
Ghardaia is, you ain’t missed much. 

“Now, the Frenchies have an idea that 
a guy who’s' still alive after a couple of 
months in the Legion is so tough that he 
can’t be killed anyway. And they behave 
according. They dress you up in the heavi- 
est clothes they can find, give you a camel- 
sized pack and send you hiking for thou- 
sands of kilometres where the sun’s shin- 
ing twice as hot as it does any place else. 
I can’t say how' 1 many blasted, blistering 
miles we put away that day, but I do know 
they marched us till we was pretty near 
dead. Some of the poor devils were all but 
asleep on their feet, and I was as near 
all in as makes no difference. 

(,(,T GUESS they didn’t mean, us to fight. 

JL The big idea was to make a nice 
bright show of uniforms, and whatever 
local sheik it was that had gotten a bit 
above himself would just naturally curl 
up and reflect on the glory of la France. 
Yes, that was the idea, right enough. The 
trouble was the Arabs didn’t see it that 
way — maybe the uniforms didn’t look 
smart enough, or something. Anyway, they 
waited till we were about played out, and 
they took a hand. We were in the open, 
and they were on the cliffs above us, skip- 
ping about just like antelopes — ’cept that 
they had guns — and taking playful pot 
shots — most of ’em bulls. It wasn’t so 


funny, and we got orders to do the only 
possible thing— leg it to the cliff foot and 
take cover. 

“There were a lot of caves there, all sizes 
and not wanting to stay outside and have 
rocks dropped on our nuts, we made for 
’emr And there we stayed put. They’d got 
us all nicely bottled up, and how! All 
you’d got to do for a fatal dose of lead 
poisoning was to take one look outside.. 
Some guys who’d been told that Arabs 
can’t shoot tried it — once. 

“Maybe it sounds worse than it looked. 
Anyway, we weren’t worrying a lot — I reck- 
on we all just wanted to sleep. It wouldn’t 
be long before somebody at headquarters 
missed, us and started raising hell to know 
what we were at. We’d nothing to do but 
sit tight and wait. 

“But the local sheik didn’t see the fun 
of that. He’d started something, and he 
was going through with it. .It’d probably 
be easier for him to explain away the dis- 
appearance of a whole company than to 
account for a few dead- bodies. He v was. 
wholesale-minded, that fellow. We’d been 
there about an hour when there was hell’s 
own cr£sh, away on the right. A couple 
of our men looked out to see what had 
happened — maybe they did, but it. wasn't 
much help to us, seeing that they got bul- 
lets through their heads for their trouble. 
The rest of us were content to sit tight, 
and guess what particular form of hell- 
raising was going on outside. A half hour 
later we knew for certain. There was a 
Gawdalmighty explosion right above us. 
Half the cliff face must have split off and 
come down with a run.’ Leastways, it was . 
enough to bury the mouth of our cave, 
and put paid to four poor devils who were 
standing near. The wily sheik had hit on 
a swell idea for covering up his tracks, and. 
it looked like we were buried alive. I 
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reckon, the guys in the other caves were; 
I ain’t seen none of ’em in these parts. 

“Well, that left three of us standing. 
Olsen, Dubois, and me. And we had the 
choice of sitting down to die right there, 
or looking round the cave to see whether 
there wasn’t some other way out. We hadn’t 
a hope of shifting the tons of stuff in the 
entrance. After a bit we found a kind of 
a crack at the back. There was a draught 
through it, which meant it went some 
place. We shoved in and started hiking 
again, with a few bits of candle between us. 

“I don’t know how long it was before 
Olsen and me found ourselves looking 
down a split into one of those lighted tun- 
nels — some days, most likely. And it’s no 
good my telling you the way those lights 
struck us; you must’ve felt the same way 
yourself when you first saw ’em. If it 
hadn’t been that Olsen saw ’em, same 
as me, I’d have thought I was nuts. 

“We’d lost Dubois. He’d fallen into a 
crevice some place back along, and broken 
his nfcck — poor devil. Olsen wasn’t in too 
good shape, either; he’d broken an arm 
and pretty near knocked himself silly on 
a stalactite. But we’d made it — just. 

“A bunch of them white pygmies found 
us wandering around. They didn’t seem 
much surprised to see us. They brought 
up some food, and let us sleep a bit, then 
they marched us off here.” 

He stopped. Apparently he considered 
his tale was finished. From Mark’s point 
of view, it was scarcely begun. 

“But what is this place?” he prompted. 
“You forget I’ve seen practically nothing of 
it except this particular cave.” 

“This? Oh, well, you could call it a kind 
of jail. It’s a corner of their system of 
caves, and there’s only one way in to it. 
You were ‘out’ when they lugged you along, 
or you’d have seen the way it is. They 
brought you down a tunnel much the same 
as the rest, only it stops short on a ledge. 
And that ledge is about a hundred feet 
up the side of one of the biggest of our 
caves. There’s no rajnp, nor steps, nor 
nothing leading from “it. They just put a 
rope round you and let you down in here, 
and that’s that. You can’t climb up a 
hundred feet of smooth rock — not even 
if you’re a human fly.” 

“But do you mean to say that nobody’s 
tried to get up?” 

“Tried? By gosh, they have. But there’s 
always some of the little grey guys watch- 
ing for ’em. There’s marks near the bot- 
tom where somebody had a try at cutting 
handholes— they say he was stopped by a 


rock being dropped on his head. I once 
saw a fellow try to make a break for it. 
Frenchie, he was, and about half crazed, 
or he’d never have tried it. They’d just 
let down a new specimen into this corral 
when this guy thinks he sees a chance. 
He rushes out of the crowd of us watch- 
ing, grabs the rope and starts climbing 
like a monkey. They let him get three- 
quarters of the way up before they cut 
the rope.” 

Mark remained almost as puzzled as 
before. Smith had been so long below 
ground that he failed to understand the 
bewilderment of a newcomer. Familiarity 
had wiped away his earlier amazement at 
this system of caves. Its existence had 
become an accepted, unsurprising fact, and 
the life within it a misfortune rather than 
an astonishment. 

“But who are these little white men? 
What are they doing here?* Why don’t they 
come out?” 

The American shook his head. 

“That's out of my line. Gordon has a 
theory about it. Get him to tell you some 
time. What’s interesting me right now 
is the dope you gave us. It makes things 
clearer.” 

“I gave you?” 

“Sure. The low down on this New Sea 
stuff. There’s been something worrying 
them, we’ve seen that, but we couldn’t 
figure out just what it was. Now we’ve 
got it.” 

“Does it help?” 

“Help? Oh, it helps, all right. It means 
when we get drowned down here we won’t 
have to worry any more about getting out.” 

A NOTHER time Mark put his questions 
to Gordon with greater success. The 
archaeologist, though he had been im- 
prisoned longer than Smith, had contrived 
to keep his mind more supple. Not only 
had he retained an active interest, save 
for brief periods of depression, in whys 
and wherefores of this subterranean race 
and its origin, but he possessed some ca- 
pacity for seeing another’s point of view— 
a quality which could never have been 
characteristic of the American. Requests 
for information which Smith met with 
the assurance that there was “no hurry” 
and that Mark would have "a hell of a long 
time to find it out in,” were treated by 
Gordon with some appreciation of the 
newcomer’s bewilderment. He enlarged 
upon Smith’s remark that their quarters 
were a “kind of jail.” 

“We're in prison for safety,” he ex- 
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plained. "Our safety, and theirs. There 
are two good ways of making a man keep 
a secret; one is to stop his mouth, and the 
other, to stop his heart. Why they choose 
the former, I can’t- tell you; they don’t 
seem squeamish about things like that. 
Anyhow, this way’s just as effective, and 
it costs them nothing. We’ve got our own 
fungus caves, and we grow our own food 
in them. In fact the only real difference 
between their position and ours is that 
they can go out, but don’t want to, .while 
we want to, but can’t.” 

"How many are there in here?” 

"It was somewhere about fifteen- hun- 
dred last time we counted.” 

Mark, who had thought from the' way 
the others talked that fifty or a hundred 
might be a likely estimate, stared. Fifteen 
hundred — ? 

“You do mean prisoners?” 

"Yes, prisoners. Counting all kinds. 
You’ll see them as soon as you’re strong 
enough to get about a bit.” Gordon spoke 
for once in a way irritatingly reminiscent 
of Smith, 

"And none have ever escaped?” 

"That’s what they tell us, but I think 
they’re wrong there. It was probably a 
devil of a long time ago, but I think it’s 
been done — more than once.” 

"Why?” 

"Well,” Gordon said, frowning slightly, 
"mind you, this is only a theory. I don’t 
say that the facts might not be explained 
another way, but I hold that it is a pos- 
sible explanation. You remember that you 
saw a fungus forest?” 

"Yes?” 

"What did it remind you of?” 

"I don’t quite — ” 

"Didn’t it seem somehow familiar — as if 
you might have seen it before some- 
where?” 


Mark fancied he saw what the man was 
driving at. He remembered how Margaret 
had remarked on their likeness to toad- 
stools in a story-book picture. Gordon 
beamed when he heard it. 

“And what did she think of the white 
pygmies?” 

“That they looked 'like gnomes — only 
they had no beards.” 

The other spread his hands in show- 
man style. 

“Well, there you are. You did in some 
degree recognize the situation — it was not 
entirely unfamiliar to.^you although you 
thought it was. And what does that 
mean?”- 

Mark, not having the least idea of what 
it might or might not mean, remained 
silent. Gordon continued: 

“It means that some suspicion, some 
faint rumour of such a place has leaked 
out into the world. All' folk-beliefs have 
a rational beginning somewhere if you can 
find it. Men didn’t invent the tales of 
gnomes and trolls, nor the idea of giant 
toadstools. Someone had the tale from a 
man who had actually seen them — several 
men, perhaps, for the legends are 'wide- 
spread. In the course of time the stories 
became garbled, and at the hands of paint- 
ers our pygmies underwent a transforma- 
tion. They were still dwarfs, and in most 
places were reported as being unfriendly 
to ordinary men. 

"I tell you, our pygmies are the origi- 
nals. Centuries ago somebody who had 
been in here did get back to the world 
and tell them about it.” 

Mark looked extremely doubtful. 

“But nobody would have believed it — 
they’d have laughed them down. Just 
think what they’d say of us if we got out 
and told them about this without any 
proof.” 
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“You’re getting your crowd- psychology 
wrong. More primitive people were wiser 
in some ways than we are. They did hot 
jeer at everything outside the immediate 
realities. The mass attitude right up to 
the Middle Ages was to believe until' an 
assertion was disproved (and in some 
matters that attitude still persists), but 
the typically modern attitude is to dis- 
believe until proof is forthcoming. 1 In the 
old days people believed in. the sea-ser- 
pent,, nowadays they wouldn’t believe in 
a kangaroo, without photographs. They 
can still be hoaxed, of course, but the 
method has to be different. Besides, think 
of the peasants of old Europe; why should 
they be more surprised by hearing of small, 
men who lived underground than by travel- 
ers’ tales of far-away natives who went 
naked? One is as credible as the other. 
The difference is that in the course of 
time one tale became substantiated, while 
the other , for lack of evidence to support 
it decayed into what is called folklore. 
Just suppose the Mongols had killed every 
white man they saw, wouldn’t their ex- 
istence, have become a myth, just as this 
people’s has? Of course it would.” 

Mark, confronted for the first time with 
one of Gordon’s theories, felt that while 
it was, extremely plausible, it was also 
extremely unconvincing. He avoided ‘ ex- 
pressing his opinion by temporizing. 

“Then you think no one has escaped for 
a long time — perhaps several centuries?” 

Gordon shrugged his shoulders. -Tm-. 
possible to say. They may have done. But, 
if so, there ought at least to have been- 
rumours — tales among the Arabs. There 
may be, of course,* but it is strange that 
we’ve never heard any. The most I can 
say is that I am convinced that there 
have been escapes in the past.” 

“And if then, why not now?” 

“Any of a dozen reasons; They may 
have found the loophole and blocked it. 
These may not be the same prison caves. 
I must confess that the thing which puzzles 
me most is why they don’t kill us as they 
find us, and have done with it — but then, 
different races, always have their own 
funny ideas on the subject of killing. .” 

CHAPTER IV 

I T WAS with Gordon as guide that 
Mark made his first trip into the larger 
caves. The former had seen that fur- 
ther forced inaction would do Mark little 
good. Gradually returning strength had 
found its outlet in fretting and worrying. 


He asked continually and fruitlessly for 
news of Margaret, and the fact that all 
three of the men assured him that they 
had made every possible inquiry without 
success, did not tend to ease his mind. 
Even . Gordon could make no suggestion. 

“I never heard of such a thing before,” 
he admitted. “Quite invariably every mem- 
ber of a captured party has been brought 
here and left to make the best of it, but I 
assure you she is not in any of our caves — 
it couldn’t be kept quiet. Every newcomer 
is a centre of interest.” 

“That’s so,” Smith agreed. "If it hadn’t 
been. that, you got treated so rough, we 
couldn’t have kept them off questioning 
you. Nobody’s got her hid away; that’s 
certain.” 

“You don’t think they — killed her?” 

“No, why should they?” Smith spoke 
heartily; the other two said nothing. 

Mark was without. -any means of telling 
how long he had lain ill. Night and day 
were not recognizable divisions in the 
caves; and with them went all other 
measures of time. One fed when hungry, 
slept when tired. Time flowed smoothly 
by in one long monotony. Days, months, 
years, even, passed unrecorded save when 
a. new arrival like himself reminded the 
prisoners that there was still an outside 
World where dates were kept. Each one 
was eagerly questioned for the current year 
and month, estimates were made* of the 
length Of time since capture, and then for- 
gotten’ until another news bearer should 
arrive. The blue-white globes were never 
darkened, and their continual light had 
come to be accepted by the majority with- 
out wonder or interest. 

Gordon admitted that his curiosity had 
led him to break one which he filched from 
a little used corner-soon after his arrival. 
It had required a great deal of pounding 
with a heavy stone. 

“Just curiosity, but it didn’t get me any- 
where. There was a splash of some kind 
of liquid bn the floor. It shone for a while 
and then evaporated. The outside was 
pretty much, like glass, only far tougher.” 

“But doesn’t that show that they had 
a pretty high development at one time, 
even if they haven’t got it now?” Mark 
suggested. 

Gordon was inclined to think that it 
didn’t mean a great deal. There was. no 
doubt that the pygmies were on the 
downward grade now, but it didn’t seem 
likely that their level of civilization could 
ever have been high. They had shown im- 
mense determination in constructing their 




It roared through the heavens, trailing 
behind It a wake of flame. . . . 
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labyrinths, enlarging and altering, until 
it was difficult to tell how much was nat- 
ural and how much artificial, but in the 
matter of light: - 

“It may have been just a fluke — one of 
those discoveries which are made and 
then forgotten. Think of Hero’s steam en- 
gine at Alexandria; everybody forgot 
that for two thousand years. And those 
perpetual motion wheels which obviously 
weren't perpetual motion, but certainly 
worked somehow — they managed to get 
forgotten, unexplained. It happens again 
and again. Anyhow, there’s nothing 
miraculous about these lamps. They wear 
out in time. You’ll see some perceptibly 
duller than others.’’ 

“All the same, I’ll bet they’d astonish 
our physicists,” said Mark. 

He became aware that he thought most- 
ly as if he were a visitor to this place, a 
tourist; it was still impossible to realize 
that he might never come out, and he 
dreaded the moment when that realization 
should be driven home. Perhaps it never 
would. Smith, after six years of it, was at 
bottom still unconvinced that he would 
die in this warren. 

It was in such moods that he would 
revert to useless, frightening speculation 
upon Margaret’s fate until increasingly 
frequent periods of restless irritation de- 
cided Gordon that even though incom- 
pletely recovered, he must be taken out of 
himself. He led him, still bandaged of 
head, and weakly in body, to the big cave 
which he had glimpsed before. He stared 
silently at the scene for some minutes. 

In addition to the figures which crossed 
between the various tunnel mouths, there 
were some sixty or seventy persons in the 
place. They stood or sat for the most part 
in groups, conversing in a desultory, un- 
interested fashion. An air of listlessness 
seemed to hang over them all; a lethargy 
which suggested that nothing need be 
done until to-morrow — and here there was 
no to-morrow. Their eyes, utterly lacking 
in spirit, looked as if they scarcely saw. 
The discouragement in their bearing was 
their most common possession; beyond 
that, variation was infinite. 

Arabs predominated slightly, but very 
white skinned people of all types were 
numerous. Even a few Indians could be 
seen, but there were some whom he could 
fit into no known category. 

“What on earth is he?” he asked Gor- 
don, pointing to one of these. 

The man he indicated was as tall as 
himself and wore a minimum of clothing. 


“Oh, he's a ‘native/" 

“A native? I thought they were all small 
— you called them pygmies.” 

“I don’t mean a pygmy. By a ‘native’ we 
mean one who was born here, in the prison 
caves.” 

“Good God, man, you don't mean to 
say.—?” 

“Of course I do. There’s quite a fair 
sprinkling of women down here, as you 
see. There have been marriages, of 
course.” 

M ARK watched the man out of sight. 

He felt shocked. A man bom down 
here, who had never seen sun or stars, 
never heard waves breaking or trees rustl- 
ing, never seen a bird, never — oh, it was 
endless. And Gordon made the statement 
so calmly. Had he forgotten what the out- 
side world was like? Had he stifled his 
memories all these seven years? It seemed 
more likely that a man would dwell upon 
them until he remembered the surface as 
a paradise. What was it Smith had said 
the other day — no, there were no days 
here — what was it he had said a little 
while ago? He had been more abstracted 
than Mark had previously known him. 
There had been a dreamy longing in his 
manner of speaking. 

“Bored! My God, to think that I could 
ever have been bored up there. Why, right 
now I could look at one flower for a week, 
and still find it marvellous. I used to 
reckon old man Wordsworth was kind of 
soft; I guess I was out, there. Daffodils! 
Just think of ’em; a bank of ’em, blowin’ 
in the wind!" 

To him the world had become a flower 
garden, and the sky was forever breaking 
into sunset. Sentimental? Of course it was 
sentimental, but it seemed a more natural 
state than the insensitiveness Gordon dis- 
played. He was talking now about the 
natives, coldly, dispassionately, as though 
they were museum exhibits: 

“It’s one of the drawbacks man suffers 
for his adaptability. Many another kind 
of creature shut up like this would die, 
pine away from sheer discouragement, but 
not man. Given time, these ‘natives’ would 
evolve into a race perfectly adapted for 
this environment.” He paused, and glanced 
at Mark. “You think that that man we 
saw a moment ago suffers a sense of loss. 
You imagine him deprived of his birth- 
right — well, perhaps he is, perhaps we all 
are, but does he know it? Do we know it? 
What are these rights of man? That man 
never knew the open air, and he doesn’t 
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want to. He can’t understand anything 
but life in caves. How should he?” 

‘‘But he must know. He must have heard 
from you and the rest of them here.” 

“Of course he has, but it doesn’t touch 
him. Doubtless ^ your parents told you 
plenty about heaven — how beautiful it 
was, and all the rest of it, but how does 
that strike you now? Pretty thin, pretty 
much of a fairy tale? Well, that’s the way 
he feels when he hears of the world out- 
side — a pleasant, rather childish fancy 
with little or no real significance. He hears 
about sky and fields and clouds and moun- 
tains just like you heard about harps and 
angels and streets paved with gold 1 — and 
he takes about the same amount of 
notice.” 

Mark frowned. He saw what Gordon was 
intending: the philosophy of “what you’ve 
never had, you never miss." But that, to 
his mind, was a shallow view. Carried to a 
logical extreme it would mean that man 
was a static creation, whereas he was the 
most dynamic. Indubitably man could, 
and did, miss what he had never had; the 
whole history of invention was a record of 
his attempts to overcome recognised de- 
ficiencies. « 

Mark let the subject drop. He felt that it 
contained a sufficient number of weak 
links for him to split later. At present he 
was more interested in the sights about 
him. He required more information about 
the “natives.” 

“We don’t see a lot of them,” Gordon ad- 
mitted. “They get sick of us and our con- 
tinual surface reminiscences, and tend to 
keep to themselves.” 

“They don’t even want to know about 
surface life?” 

“Not much. Apart from their scarcely 
believing the tales, they find that they 
have no bearing whatever on their life 


down here, and don’t help them at all. A 
lot of the prisoners go half crazy after a 
few years,- and live in a permanent state of 
melancholia which both puzzles and 
frightens the^'natives.’ They’re happier on 
the whole when they’re not mixing with 
us. Just* as well.” 

“And they don't want to escape?” 

“Not a, bit. And it would be a poor day 
for most of them if they did — more than 
likely they’d have agoraphobia pretty bad- 
dy if they couldn’t look up and see rock all 
round them.” ' 

By now they hdd reached the far end of 
the cavern. Its occupants, for the most 
part, paid little more attention to Mark 
than a stare as he passed. His surprise 
that they did not come flocking round to 
ask questions grew less when he remem- 
bered that Smith, Gordon, and Mahmud 
must have circulated all his news of any 
interest. Turning and looking back on the 
listless crowd, he asked: 

• “Is this all they do? Just hang about?” 

“A few. of the melancholics, but most of 
them take an occasional turn in the fun- 
gus caves. Does them good to work, cheers 
them up a bit — trouble is that not enough 
work’s needed, so for the most part they 
just sit and brood, or sleep. About the only 
excitement they get is a fight now and 
then over one of the women.” 

“But , can’t they be put on to making 
something?” 

“What? Oh, you- mean furniture or stuff 
like that. I should think they could, but 
you see there’s no wood. Some of them do 
a bit of carving in stone. I’ll show you.” 

He led the way- into a tunnel ten feet or 
so in height. After fifty yards of it he 
paused at a side turning and called: 

“Zicklel” 

A tall, well-built Senegalese came out of 
the smaller passage. He grinned at them. 
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“Hullo, Zickle ! I’ve brought Mr. Sunnet 
to have a look at your work." The man 
grinned even more broadly, and beckoned 
them in. “Zickle was brought up at a 
mission school,” Gordon explained. “Hence 
his choice of a name, but the training 
seems to have been a bit superficial, as 
you’ll see.” 

They entered a rock chamber of about 
the same size as Mark’s sick-room. But the 
walls of it, instead of being painted, were 
.elaborately carved. 

Mark, at first sight felt bewildered. 
Zickle continued to grim 

“Here is the piece de resistance,” Gor- 
don said, turning to the left-hand wall. 
“What do you make of that?” 

Mark examined it carefully. In the 
centre was an oddly conventionalised 
figure of *a man, hanging upon an un- 
doubted cross. But it was not the plain 
cross of tradition; curious symbolism and 
alien, conceptions had been carved into it 
until it bore more resemblance to a totem 
poie. Above the head of the crucified man 
leered a face of most horrifying hideous- 
ness. 

The artist saw Mark recoil as he looked 
at it. 

“Him scare devils,” he explained. 

“It ought to scare anything,” agreed 
Gordon cheerfully. “Come closer, Mark, 
and have a look at the detail.” 

He obeyed, and began to examine the 
workmanship with a manifest admiration 
which delighted Zickle. He turned back to 
stare at the tall figure. 

“You did all this?” He waved a compre- 
hensive hand. 

“Yes, sir. I done him all.” 

Mark turned back.v The man might have 
few words to express himself, but the 
carving came from the brain of a man of 
unlimited ideas. He began to feel a little . 
awed. The ingenuity with which Christi- 
anity and paganism had been welded to- 
gether — he felt that a study of the work 
might, give a new conception of both. Nor 
was the technique itself a mere following 
of tradition. There was a single mode of 
thought running through the whole bas- 
relief, but it was the product of an experi- 
menting mind, unafraid to attempt effects 
which sometimes failed, but more often 
succeeded brilliantly. 

“It’s genius,” Mark said. 

“You’re right,” Gordon agreed. “I've 
seen a lot of African sculpture, wood and 
stone, but nothing to touch this. It is 
genius — and the world ' will never see 


“How long did it take to do all this?" 

“Don’t know. Zickle hasn’t the slightest 
idea how long he has been in here. All I 
can tell you is that it was about a quarter 
done seven years ago, and has been com- 
plete for the last three. He carves most 
of the time when he isn’t doing other 
work. Reckons it keeps him sane.” Gordon 
stared for a moment at the horrific head 
above the cross. “I should, say he’s right — 
it must be better to get ideas like that out 
of the system.” 

"The artist had been busy in another 
corner of the room. Presently he returned 
holding out a cup of polished stone to 
each ’ of them. As they took them, he 
pointed to some low stools .carved care- 
fully from stone, though in a fashion in- 
tended for. wood. Gordon sat down and 
drank half his cupful at a gulp. Mark at- 
tempted the same, but the coarseness of 
the spirit set him coughing. 

„ "My God, what is it?” he managed, at 
last. 

“Stuff made from some of the fungi — 
it's an acquired taste.” 

“So I should think.” Mark took a more 
careful sip. 

Again he let hfs eyes wander oyer the 
carved walls, noticing and renoticing de- 
tails. Below the cross, and separated from 
it by a broad horizontal band, he observed 
a panel which he had hitherto overlooked. 
It represented a number of squat, recog- 
nisable figures worked into a design among 
giant fungi. 

“The white pygmies?” he inquired. 

“Or demons — they’re all the same to 
Zickle. He’s convinced that- this place is 
Hell.” 

Zickle’s face momentarily lost its grin, 
and he nodded. 

“This very bad place — Hell.- Plenty 
devils. Me plenty sins.” 

“P’raps you’re right; you know more 
about your own sins than I do.” 

A voice came from the outside passage. 

“Zickle there?” 

T HE artist and Gordon looked at one 
another for a moment; Gordon nodded, 
and Zickle called back. A man, a stranger 
to Mark, came slouching into the. cave, 
followed by two companions. Like Smith, 
he wore the dilapidated remnants of a 
French uniform, but there was little other 
resemblance. He was sallow skinned, with 
hair and beard as unkempt as. the others, 
but black. He nodded condescendingly to 
Gordon and turned to Zickle. The man 
faced him with an unamiable expression. 
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“Got a drink for me too?” The voice was 
harsh, and the words, though they came 
easily enough, were heavily accented. 

Zickle hesitated. There was a murderous 
glare in his eyes. Gordon put his hand 
restrainingly on his arm, and murmured 
something inaudible. The man nodded 
sullenly, and went in search of a cup with 
a bad grace. The newcomer laughed. 

“Great little peacemaker, aren’t you, 
Gordon?” 

He took a good draught, wiped his lips 
on the back of his hand, and looked at 
Mark with more contempt than curiosity. 

“So this is the latent? And came in a 
plane, of all things.” 

Gordon turned pointedly to Mark. 

“This is Miguel Salvades. One would 
not like to say why he joined the Foreign 
Legion, but it might be guessed.” 

Miguel laughed unpleasantly. 

"I joined it because I killed a man at 
home — and I’m not above killing another.” 
He looked meaningly at the artist. “You 
can remember that. . . . What’s his name?” 
he added, turning back to Gordon. 

“My name is Mark Sunnet,” said Mark, 
angrily resentful at his third party treat- 
ment. But Miguel continued to address 
himself to Gordon. 

“Showing him the ropes?” 

“Yes.” 

“Guess you find it interesting. What’ve 
you seen?” 

The last question was directed at Mark 
with a goodwill in such contrast with the 
man’s earlier uncouthness that he was 
taken by surprise. 

“Not much yet — only the big cave near 
here.” 

“And this chamber of horrors. Well, 
you’ve got plenty more to see, hasn’t he, 
Gordon?” 

“Yes.” Gordon was not encouraging. 

“The fungus caves and the water 
caves?” 

“Yes.” 

“And other things?” 

“Yes.” 

Miguel turned back to Mark. “Yes, 
there’s a lot of this for you to see yet. A 
lot more than you - and most of us think. 
There’s a lot I’ve not seen, but I’m going 
to.” He looked at Gordon as he spoke the 
last phrase, but the older man’s face re- 
mained expressionless. Miguel grinned 
sardonically and tossed off the remains of 
his spirit. 

“Come on, boys,” he said to his com- 
panions, who had remained silently in the 
background, “Let’s go.” 
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He lounged out of the doorway, whist- 
ling. Mark and Gordon followed. 

"What was all that about?” Mark asked 
curiously, as they recrossed the large cave. 

Gordon chose to be evasive. “Oh, you 
never can tell with Miguel. He likes his 
drink — probably thinks we’ve got a stock 
of it hidden away somewhere. Don’t bother 
about him.” 

Mark, unsatisfied, but perceiving his in- 
quiry to be unwelcome, changed the sub- 
ject. 

“From what you’ve said, I gather that 
this place falls into two classes — the 
prisoners, and the ‘natives’ who don’t mix 
with them.” 

“And the pygmies. Don’t forget them.” 

“What! In this part?” 

“A few dozens of them. I suppose they’re 
criminals of some kind. Very few of us 
know anything about them. You’ll have to 
ask Mahmud if you want to know more. 
Only he and Miguel and a few others have 
troubled to learn their language.” 

“Three main divisions, then. Prisoners 
like ourselves, ‘natives’ born here, and 
pygmy criminals. That’s it?” 

“Yes, except that there are subdivisions 
among the prisoners — but you’ll find that 
out soon enough.” 

They continued their way back to the 
painted cave in silence. Mark was reflect- 
ing on what he had seen and heard. This 
world below the world was proving more 
complicated than he had expected, and, to 
judge from Miguel’s behavior, there was 
more activity than there would appear to 
be. His reverie was broken by a flood of 
excited speech which greeted their arrival 
at the doorway. 

“Say, come in for an earful,” called 
Smith’s voice above the rest. "Mahmud’s 
been getting the lowdown.” 

T HE cave held, in addition to Smith and 
Mahmud, four strangers. Mark noticed 
that they turned to look at him with an 
interest which rather surprised him. The 
scrutiny, however, was brief, for they 
looked back expectantly to Mahmud. 
Smith spoke, forestalling the Arab: 

“It ought to be easier for you guys to get 
this if you hear Mark’s yarn first. Mark, 
give it ’em from the time you fell in, till 
you moored your Sun Bird.” 

Mark obediently retold of the whirlpool, 
the fall, the drifting through caves and 
passages, and the final landing in the 
lighted cave. 

“Thanks,” Smith said at the end. “Now, 
Mahmud, it’s your turn.” 
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Mahmud, it appeared, had been over to 
have a talk with the pygmy prisoners. It 
was one of his habits to do this at fairly 
frequent intervals. He had mastered their 
language without any great .difficulty, and 
I could now speak it fluently. For several 
! reasons, not very clearly perceived even by 
| themselves, he and Smith felt that an un- 
derstanding with the outcasts might 
possibly be of some advantage. In any 
case, it could do no harm to have knowl- 
edge of the happenings in the pygmies’ 
own caves. On this occasion he had gone 
with an idea of finding out what Miguel 
was doing, for the latter’s increasing in- 
timacy with the little men had been 
causing some speculation. When he had 
arrived there, it was to find a state of ex- 
jcitement which had immediately diverted 
!his interest. 

There had been a recent addition to the 
band of pygmy criminals, and he had 
brought disturbing news with him. They 
had all been aware, though without a de- 
finite source of information, that things 
were not all well in the main caves, but 
| now for the first time those in the prison 
! caves got direct news. 

“It’s the water,’’ Mahmud explained 
i excitedly. “The New Sea is breaking 
! through — though of course they don’t 
■ know it is the New Sea.” 

“Well, we learned that from Mark,” Gor- 
jdon observed. 

“Yes, but that was only one break — it 
has come through in many. There have 
been several big falls like that, and a lot 
of smaller ones,, too. Sometimes the bed of 
the New Sea gives way, but more often it 
comes in through the air shafts. That is 
not so bad; the water comes first in a 
trickle, and the shaft can usually be 
! stopped before it gets serious. But in the 
i big falls it is serious. So far, they have 
| managed to stop them by breaking the 
! tunnels, but a lot of water has got in, one 
i way or another.” 

Mark recalled the resounding crash in 
: the tunnel through which he and Margaret 
i had been swept to the lighted cave. So it 
was the pygmies who had caused that 
tunnel to collapse. . . . Mahmud was going 
on: 

“They’re scared. It is one thing to block 
tunnels, but another to get rid of the 
water. Pumps could do it, but of course 
they have no pumps. In some places they 
have been able to make holes and drain it 
away to the lowest levels where it doesn’t 
matter much, but that means that there’s 
no room to get rid of the next lot. Besides, 


it's salt — it’s got into some of the reservoir 
caves already, and joined the fresh- water 
streams. If the sea were to stay at its 
present level, they might win through all 
right, but the water, is still rising outside, 
and there may be fresh breaks at any mo- 
ment. They’re very frightened." 

“Hey, steady there. How do they know 
the sea's still rising? None of them has 
ever showed his nose up there,” Smith 
interrupted. 

“Because it keeps on coming in through 
more of those ventilating cracks as it 
reaches them.” 

“What else are they doing?” 

“Nothing much, from what I could hear. 
After all, what can they do? There seems 
to have been some talk of clearing off 
northward; there are caves, there, at a 
higher level, but they’ve been neglected so 
long that the fungus beds are no good. 
They might be able to replant them, but 
they're doubtful how long it will be before 
they yield.” 

“So what it comes to,” said Smith re- 
flectively, “is a choice between staying here 
to drown, and going north to starve — un- 
less, of course, they take to the open. And 
they won’t do that,” he added, looking 
questioningly at Gordon. 

The latter shook his head. “No, they 
won’t do that,” he agreed. 

“Why not?” asked Mark. “Surely it’s the 
reasonable thing to do?” 

“Reason doesn't count much. Reason 
suggests that it is foolish to live on the side 
of a volcano, yet people continue to do it. 
These pygmies have been here too long, 
they’ve adapted too far. For one thing, 
the light outside would blind them right 
away. But the point is,, whatever they do, 
we’re sure to be left behind. Pleasant out- 
look.” 

Smith nodded. “It only wants the water 
to break in here, and we’d drown like rats. 
There’s just that one way for it to get out, 
and that’s a hundred feet up — most of the 
caves aren't as high as that. Maybe we 
could swim until our heads hit the roof, 
then — good-bye — ” 

All the men in the room were silent for 
a while. Mark, looking along the row of. 
faces, saw that most of them had their 
eyes on the American. When at last one of 
the strangers said, “What shall we do?” 
it was as though he spoke for all. A tacit 
admission of Smith’s leadership. There 
might be sense in some of Gordon’s 
theories, and, Mark learned later, much 
worth in many of his plans; Mahmud they 
knew to be subtle, excellent for intelli- 
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gence work. But when action was needed, 
decisions were to be made, they looked to 
Smith. And he sat thinking. . . . 

G ORDON watched him in the manner of 
one who could make a suggestion if 
called upon, but would not do so gratui- 
tously. The stranger who had been the last 
to speak broke the silence again. 

“If we double the work?” he suggested. 
“It can’t be far now — ” He broke off sud- 
denly, and darted a suspicious glance at 
Mark. 

Smith looked up. 

“You’re too free with your trap, Brad- 
don. Keep it shut closer.’ 

“That’s all right,” Gordon broke in. 
“He’ll be with us all right. He’s not one of 
Miguel’s sort.” 

“He wouldn’t be here now if I thought 
he was,” Smith replied, Vbut we’ve got to 
be careful all the same. He addressed’ 
Mark directly. “What we say goes no 
further, not ah inch — get that? It’s' not 
only Miguel we’re up against, he’s obvious, 
but some of his pals ain’t. Keep this 
under your hat or — well, you won’t have 
any place to wear a hat.” 

“We’ve just seen Miguel,” Gordon broke 
In again. 

“Where?” 

“Zickle’s place.” 

“And what was he after?” 

Gordon shrugged. “Just prowling around 
to see what he could pick up — the only 
thing he got was a drink.” 

“Well, let’s hope he goes there again. 
Zickle might hand him some news.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Miguel's after something, and if we 
want a false trail laid, Zickle will do it. He 
hates Miguel like hell, but he’s taking his 
time. I wouldn’t like to be in Miguel's shoes 
When Zickle gets going.” 


“I didn’t know that,” said the man who 
had been addressed as Braddon, in an ag- 
grieved voice. “What’s it all about, any- 
-way?” 

Smith admitted to being not quite clear 
on the point himself. There had been 
something about a woman in whom Zickle 
was interested — Miguel’s being mixed up 
in it left it pretty easy to guess the rest. 
Anyway, it was a more than ordinary hate. 

“Miguel’s going to get no change out of 
Zickle,” he added. 

“But he’s damned suspicious — he knows 
there’s something in the air.” 

“Well, don’t we all?” 

“No, I don’t mean about the floods — you 
can bet he knows that, all right. I mean 
about us.” 

“Oh?” Smith turned to Mahmud. “You 
heard anything about this?” 

Mahmud was vague. Miguel, he ad- 
mitted, had become much thicker with 
certain of the pygmy prisoners lately. 
There was more than mere curiosity be- 
hind the way he had taken to continual 
questioning. 

“Try to get a line on it. It’s up to you to 
find out what his game is. He must have 
some reason for nosing round the way he 
does — and that’s reason enough for our 
keeping extra quiet. We’ve got to be care- 
ful.” 

“Sure,” one of the others agreed impa- 
tiently, “but what are we going to do?” 

“Push on all work with the upward tun- 
nel — hard as we can. What do you think 
about Greek’s Tunnel, Gordon?” 

Gordon seemed to have thought the 
matter over already, and had his answer 
pat. 

Smith considered. The upward tunnel 
climbed at a steep angle; it was hard to 
believe that its end could be far off the 
surface now. For an unknown number of 
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years men had toiled at that tunnel. No- 
body now living in the prison caves could 
remember when it had been started, and 
only a chosen few knew of its existence. 
A group of men determined not/ to perish 
easily in these catacombs had begun to 
hew their way out. 

Slowly, for their tools were miserable 
and inadequate, they had driven a passage 
up on as steep a slant as they could use. 
Progress had proved even slower than they 
had expected, and the way longer than 
they had thought; but they had been men 
of active brains and bodies. They con- 
tinued their tunnel because they had 
begun it, and because it had given them 
hope and occupation. Without work they 
would have sunk to the level of most of 
the prisoners, minds and bodies would 
have deteriorated together to leave a 
hopeless apathy if not insanity. And so, 
through unnumbered years, the tunn'el 
had gone on. As it had grown in length, so 
they had grown in age. They were no 
longer the strong young men of the caves. 
They became middle-aged, elderly, shorter 
in the breath, weaker in the arm. 

But others had come along to replace 
them. Men of various races filtering into 
the caves through a score of unknown 
entrances, some enraged, some fatalistic, 
most of them destined to sink into lassi- 
tude, but always here and there a few 
whose strength of mind, whose will to live, 
drove them into activity. From ‘these the 
planners of the tunnel had selected their 
successors: shown them the passage which 
would one day lead to sunlight and free- 
dom, taught them how to work the rock 
and bade them get on with it. 

And the younger men had taken the 
worn-down chisels, and gone to work. Like 
the old' men, they started to carve a road 
to liberty, and, again like the old men, 
they went on working to preserve sanity. 
Hopes became all but forlorn. Their tunnel 
was now several hours’ journey in length. 
They worked steadily, but the fife had 
gone. The light of expectation had dim- 
med from their eyes. Yet there was the 
sure knowledge that some day must come 
a hollow ringing in the rock, then a chisel 
point would break through to let in a 
gleam of daylight. And they plodded on. 

They, too, grew old and were replaced by 
younger men. The authors of the tunnel 
would not now live to see daylight again; 
many were already dead, and those who 
were left, sunk in senility. But" their work 
still lived; others toiled on with a faith 
which could be dimmed but not snuffed. 


The workers had chosen their successors 
well. Back sliders had been few. They had 
held themselves for the most part aloof 
from the discouraged, lest they might be 
contaminated. 

The rest knew, as of course they must, 
that the' workers were active upon some 
plan, but they were not interested. If men 
liked to work when there was no call to 
perform any tasks more serious than an 
occasional spell in the fungus caves, it was 
their own foolishness. Moreover, the work- 
ers took good care to discourage such 
sporadic outbursts of curiosity as did occur. 

* r 

W ITH a few individualists such as Mig- 
uel, a problem was presented. They 
were unstable or unsocial characters. The 
workers knew that they could not be de- 
pended upon for regular work, yet they 
managed to keep ‘their minds free of the 
sluggish acquiescence which engulfed the 
rest. They were misfits and, as such, un- 
desirables; they were ignored as far as 
possible. 

Among the workers +hemselves things 
had not always proceeded with complete 
smoothness. Twice there had arisen major 
differences of opinion. Some years before 
Smith's arrival, a man named Jameson 
had caused a split in the party by an- 
nouncing his conviction that the present 
methods were, if not useless, at least far 
too 'laborious. Why not, he asked, drive a 
horizontal tunnel? It would be bound be- 
fore long to connect with one of the pygmy 
caves,, and then they could fight their way 
out. There were enough of them to over- 
come a whole army of dwarfs. 

„ He was permitted, after some dissension, 
to start his horizontal tunnel, but after 
fifty yards had encountered an ' under- 
ground river which made further progress 
out of the question — his suggestion of try- 
ing again elsewhere met with no support. 

Still another passage had been begun by 
a Greek whose name no one remembered. 
From an unknown source he had obtained 
information that another -series of caverns 
was situated below the prison system at 
no great depth. He, like Jameson, was con- 
vinced that once in the main caverns they 
would have little difficulty in fighting 
their way to the surface. .His downward 
passage had been extended by his followers 
to a depth of over two hundred feet with- 
out result, but was still regarded by some 
as having possibility of ultimate success. 
It was against this Greek’s Tunnel, as it 
was called, that Gordon unhesitatingly 
had advised. 
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“Whir?” Smith asked. 

“For one thing, I haven’t much faith in 
it, but the real reason is that it’s noisy. If 
we go on working there, and Miguel’s spy- 
ing round in earnest, he'll find it sooner or 
later.” 

“Does it matter much? After all, the up 
passage is the main thing. I was thinking 
if we can get it through, it might act as a 
kind of drain in case we do get flooded.” 

“There’s something in that," Gordon 
admitted. "But I’ve got a feeling that it’s 
better not to let Miguel know anything — 
he must have a pretty good reason for 
wanting to learn.” 

“Well, that’s simple enough,” suggested 
one of the others. “Why not Just bump 
him off?” 

“It’s not so easy. He’s got pals. Besides, 
you can’t tell how the rest would take it — 
or the ‘natives.’ Two can play at bumping 
off. We don't want our hands full with a 
vendetta just when we’ve decided to push 
the work on. No, the best thing is to work 
like hell on the up passage. There’ll be no 
noise, from that. We must be nearly 
through by now.” 

The men looked unimpressed by the last 
hope. Mark, watching their faces, won- 
dered how often they and others before 
them had heard those same words — “we 
must be nearly through.” Perhaps they 
had begun to doubt that the phrase could 
ever be true. Nevertheless, they accepted 
the suggestion of intensified work en- 
thusiastically. It was as though a limit, 
however indefinite, had been set. They 
were to work against time until they won 
or the floods came. It was a change from 
the weary monotony in which time 
counted for nothing. Smith rose to his 
feet. 

“Come on, we’ll tell the rest,” he said. 

Mark, forgotten, watched them leave. 
Gordon turned back and thrust his head 
in through the doorway. 

“You go to sleep for a while,” he directed. 
“Ill show you round a bit more to-morrow. 
And if Miguel shows up here — though I 
don’t supose he will — not a word about the 
tunnels.” 

He disappeared again, and there was a 
sound of quick steps as he hurried to catch 
up the others. Mark stretched out thank- 
fully on his couch. He felt exhausted, and 
the activity had started the throbbing in 
his head again. He was not yet as strong 
as he had thought, it seemed. He began to 
drift sleepward with a better serenity, due 
partly to weariness, but more to wakened 
hopes of escape. 


~4T! 


It had been good to hear Gordon’s slip 
of the tongue. His “to-morrow" had given; 
a sense of hopeful future to this place of: 
unending “to-day.” 

CHAPTER V 


W 


HERE NOW?” Mark asked, as 
he and Gordon emerged once 
again into the large cavern. 
’About time you saw the fungus caves — 
you’ll have to put in your spell of work 
there later.” Gordon spoke in an unneces- 
sarily loud voice which caused the mem- 
bers of several conversing groups to turn i 
and look In their direction. One of the 
women pointed at Mark and laughed. 

Her voice held a jeering note which re- 
called a sudden memory of himself as a 
new boy at school being shown round by 
his housemaster. The words with which 
she followed the laugh were in a language 
unknown to him, but he could feel their 
implication. He had heard the same tones 
in the voices of practical men who con- 
demned Impractical idealists. It put him 
into the class of the self-righteous. 


Yet there was nothing of self-righteous- 
ness about those of the “workers” party he 
had met so far. They worked because they 
needed an outlet, and to keep sane, just as 
Zickle worked at his carving. Such superi- 
ority as they undoubtedly did maintain 
was incidental, rather than Intentional; 
the merely static condition of avoiding the 
mental rot which set in in the minds of the 
unoccupied. The attitude of the latter 
showed that they were not entirely un- 
aware of their own deterioration though 
they had not considered it worth checking. 
Life in the caves offered the minimum of 
joys, why forgo them? The women particu- 
larly quailed at the thought of dying with 
the knowledge that they had never lived. It 
was more easy and more comprehensible 
to live within an established order than to 
attempt to change it. What, he wondered, 
would Margaret have done had she been 
condemned to this place? Would she tend 
to accept the customs of the majority as 
these women did, or would she fight. . .? 


He tried once more to suppress the figure 
of her which was constantly slipping into 
his mind. Bad enough for her influence to 
be rising continually from his subcon- 
scious, but far worse when she slit the dia- 
phragm between his selves and invaded 
his active thoughts. He endeavored again 
to thrust her back by taking an active in- 
terest in his surroundings. 

The way led this time past the turning 
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to Zickle's cave and through a larger tun- 
nel. Mark noticed that the prison caves 
like the rest were a mixture of nature and 
craft. The interconnecting passages had 
been enlarged often from mere cracks to 
eight or ten-foot tunnels, according to 
their importance. Awkward or dangerous 
corners were smoothed and trimmed. Be- 
fore the roof lights were fixed, a clearance 
had been made of those massive slabs 
which in natural caverns hang aloft, 
ready, to all appearance, to crash upon the 
heads of the venturesome. 

Cracks in the ground had been filled up 
or bridged over. Stalactites had been 
ground away in order that their spikes 
might no longer hang like Damoclean 
swords. Fallen rocks, conical stalagmites, 
and all the litter which must once have 
rendered these places fantastic and awe- 
inspiring, were gone. The floors had been 
made as level as possible, the walls regular- 
ised, and disorderly nature tamed to a 
prison-like severity. 

Gordon indicated various side openings 
as they passed. This, he said, led to a series 
of caves given over to the “natives"; an- 
other to the pygmy prisoners' warren. 

Mark gave up trying to memorise their 
route. He was aware of a constant succes- 
sion of caves, passages, and side turnings, 
all as full of character for his guide as the 
streets of a town, but to a newcomer monot- 
onously Indistinguishable from one an- 
other. The men and women whom they 
met glanced at them with little interest 
and passed on with unhurried steps. He 
noticed that a number of them bore sec- 
tions of the great fungi upon their backs. 

Gordon stopped in a cavern slightly 
larger than the average, and waved his 
hand towards the end wall in the manner 
of a showman. 

“There’s a problem for you,” he said. 

Mark advanced to examine more closely 
a line of figures graven in low relief. 

“The Egyptian gods?” he asked. 

“Some of them, but others, too. Look 
here.” He began pointing them out. 
“Here’s Hathor, with the cow's head — and 
this chap I think is Set, though the head’s 
a bit different; shorter in the muzzle than 
usual — and, see, this must be meant for 
Ra; the hawk’s head, all right, but they’ve 
missed out on the sun’s disc. And look at 
his sceptre, it’s got a globe instead of a 
dog’s head on it. . . Mahmud says that 
the globe is symbolic of these.” 

He pointed up to the glowing lights. 

“If so, it means that the carving was 
done after these people renounced the up- 


per world and the sunlight. Ra was the 
creator, the giver of all things— without 
that light there could be no life down here. 
And what’s this?” “This” was a female 
figure upon which was mounted a fish in 
place of a head. “Presumably goddess of 
some kind. There was a goddess Hamhit, 
but she had a fish on top of her head, not 
instead of it. And here’s another chap 
with a serpent's head — now, if it were a 
uraeus. . . But it’s a plain, ordinary 

snake's head. Next to him is Bast, sistrum 
and all. . . .” 

“Bast?” said Mark suddenly. 

"Of course, look at the cat's head. The 
Greeks called her Bubastis later, and mixed 
her up; they made her preside over a lot 
of things she was never intended to. The 
Egyptians saw her as a gentle, warming 
Influence; she was tied up somehow with 
Ra, but. . . .’’ 

But Mark was not listening. Bast — that 
damned cat. Could there be any connec- 
tion? He remembered that Margaret had 
been holding the cat when they were at- 
tacked. 

"The pygmies did these?” he asked, 
breaking in. 

Gordon, knocked out of his vocal stride, 
looked puzzled. Mark repeated; 

"Did the pygmies do these carvings?” 

“Pretty certainly. Long ago, I should 
think, before these were used as prison 
caves. Why?” 

“Do they still worship these gods?” 

“I think so — or some very like them, ac- 
cording to Mahmud. Why?” 

M ARK ignored the second question as he 
had the first. The possibility of the 
cat’s presence making any difference had 
never struck him until now. There had 
been no reason why it should before he had 
seen that cat-headed figure. Might not the 
fact that she was carrying it account for 
Margaret’s non-appearance in the prison 
caves? He put the question to Gordon, 
who looked thoughtful. 

“I wonder. It might be so. Of course,” 
he added, “it's not absolutely certain that 
the pygmies carved these. There must have 
been Egyptians down here at some time — 
pure law of averages — but the carvings are 
sufficiently different in detail to convince 
me that they didn’t do them. Ra, in par- 
ticular, would never have been allowed to 
lack his disc of the sun. If prisoners had 
made them, they would have tended to ex- 
aggerate the sun; it would have been the 
most potent symbol of the lot. So I think 
on the strength of that we are justified in 
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assuming that the pygmies did do them. 
Moreover, Mahmud has talked about a 
kind of animal worship. Animals are so 
rare that when one does get in, it becomes 
deified automatically.” 

“Then it is possible that Bast— our cat, I 
mean — is being worshipped?” 

“Possibly, yes, but I wouldn’t build on it. 
We don’t really know much about them.” 

Nevertheless, Mark did allow, even en- 
couraged, his mind to build upon the un- 
steady foundation. If it were true that the 
ancient worship of Bast persisted here and 
that the cat remained her sacred symbol, 
what would Margaret’s position be? Would 
she not be revered as a messenger of the 
goddess, divinely appointed to convey a 
token? Treated with honour, perhaps de- 
clared a demi-goddess? The misgivings' 
which had closed about him grew tenuous 
and began to drift away. This, without 
any doubt, must be the explanation of her 
absence from the prison caves. . . . 

Gordon watched him, and, seeing his 
face clear, knew the line his thoughts were 
taking. There was little to be gained from 
pulling down such a castle in the air, 
though for his own part he remained un- 
convinced of the girl's safety. It seemed 
every bit as likely that stie might have 
been condemned as impious for handling a 
sacred object^— and the crime of Impiety 
usually involves penalties of the more un- 
pleasant kinds. Still, that probability need 
not be broached. Mark was not yet fully 
recovered from his illness. The sense of 
hope would be a better medicine than any 
they could provide, so Gordon went on 
talking about the pygmies. 

“They must have been much more nu- 
merous in 'the old days. They’re dwindling 
now, as all the primitive races do, and the 
Whole system of caves is far larger than 
they need. I have thought that those carv- 


ingsi were probably made when the popu- 
lation was dense, before they were able to 
abandon this system for use as a prison, 
but I may be wrong. They could have been 
made by pygmy prisoners in some effort at 
atonement. There’s no telling. The only 
certainty is that the figures are like, and 
yet unlike, their Egyptian counterparts.” 

Mark came down to earth. 

“But it’s odd that they should have 
adopted and kept the Egyptian gods.” 

“If they did.” 

“But, surely — ” 

“I mean, how do you know that the 
Egyptians did not adopt their gods, dr 
that the two sets did not spring from some 
common source? This pygmy race is old, I 
fancy — older than you have any concep- 
tion. The ancient Egyptians are moderns 
compared with our pygmies.” 

“How do you make that out? The system 
of caves, of course, must have taken cen- 
turies to perfect, but still to say that they 
are older than the Egyptians. . .?.” 

(5ordon shrugged. “I’ll give you my rea- 
soning sometime, but it is a long explana- 
tion. We must get on now.” 

He led from the cave of the carvings 
into a gently descending tunnel, and be- 
fore long Mark became aware that the si- 
lence about them was no longer complete. 
There grew at first a mere agitation of 
murmurous echoes, indefinite and hard to 
place, but a new sound, different from the 
confused shuffle of occasional feet and 
voices. It grew clearer as they proceeded, 
clarifying gradually from one composite 
disturbance until the splash of trickling 
water became audible against the back- 
ground of its gurgling passage. 

They paused at the spot where a small 
stream gushed from a crack in the wall. 
Gordon picked up a stone bowl and held it 
under the flow. He drank thankfully. 
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“It’s a blessing the salt hasn’t got Into 
our water yet,” he said relievedly. “That’d 
be worse than drowning.” 

He went on morbidly to elaborate the 
horrors which would attend lack of fresh 
water, but even the picture he drew of, 
the prisoners driven crazy by thirst failed 
to subdue the elation which had risen in 
Mark. 

By this time he had contrived out of a 
few straws of suggestion to build a raft of 
remarkable buoyancy. A feeling of. hope 
had come flooding in to change every jnen- 
tal process. His spirits had stirred out of 
lethargy. It was as if weakness and worry' 
had created a -rust in him; now that rust 
was all washed away, and there was fresh 
oil on the bearings. He felt that his body 
would be able to break out of this prison 
even as his mind had. Gordon was aston- 
ished at the transformation. He looked al- 
most a stranger, and one who walked with 
a springy step rare among the cave dwell- 
ers. He was silently astonished at the con- 
trol the mental was . showing over the 
physical. 

A FAINT, familiar odour and a dampness 
became noticeable, and Mark knew 
that they must be nearing the fungus 
caves. There were five of them, intercon- 
nected, Gordon had told him, of which the 
combined acreage had easily supplied 
their needs until lately, but with the in- 
crease of population, both by new arrivals 
and births, the margin had been nar- 
rowed. All the conditions of life, in this 
underground world, it seemed, were 
hastening concurrently to crisis. 

Gordon stooped suddenly, and held up 
his hand. Mark could hear nothing but 
the faint murmur of the stream as it 
flowed beside them. 

“Someone running,” Gordon said. 

He grasped Mark’s arm, and drew him 
back against the wall, puzzled and silent. 
Mark had not been long enough in the 
caves to realise that something unusual 
must be afoot. For a man to run here was . 
all but -unknown. Why should he? In this 
place time could neither be lost nor 
gained; it did not exist. Now he began to 
distinguish the sound of footsteps which 
would soon overfake them.' Both watched 
the last corner expectantly. The sound 
grew louder. 

“Only one,” said Gordon. He bent down 
to pick up a piece of rock, settling it firmly 
in his hand. 

A form clad in flowing, grey tatters' 
rounded the corner. It came on until it 


caught sight of them, flattened against the. 
wall. It stopped abruptly, Gordon dropped 
his stone, -and stepped out. 

“Mahmud!” he called in surprise. 

The Arab approached, somewhat out of 
breath. 

“What is it?” Gordon asked, joining him. 
The three walked on together. 

“Miguel,” explained Mahmud excitedly. 
“I’ve been talking to the pygmies; I found 
some of them , who hate him, and I got it 
from them.” 

“Well, what was it?” Gordon was impa- 
tient. p 

“Miguel’s trying to find out where the 
tunnel is.” 

“We knew that — what else could he have 
been trying to find out?” 

“But there’s more than that. He’s got 
several of his friends and most of the 
pygmy prisoners behind him, and they’ve 
been bargaining with the pygmies outside. 
Miguel offered to show them our tunnel in 
exchange for his freedom, but they didn’t 
like that, so he compromised. He would 
show them the tunnel, if they would take 
him out of the prison system and give 
him the run of the. ordinary caves.” 

“That wouldn’t do him much good.” 

“He and his friends think it would — 
they've probably got an idea of his getting 
- out somehow, and bringing help. Anyhow, 
the bargain's been made.” 

Gordon stared. “It has?” 

“It has.” 

“So that’s what he’s been up to, is it? 
He’s a fool if he thinks they’ll ever , give 
him af Chance of getting right outside.” 

“But he’s got some scheme — you can be 
sure of that.” 

“Does he know yet where the passage 
is? y 

• “No, but—” 

“With an incentive like that, it won’t 
take him long to find out, eh?” 

The Arab nodded. 

“Then he’ll have to be dealt with,” Gor- 
don went on. 

“You mean, kill him?” Mark asked. 

“I do — he’s a rat.” 

“But his friends — won’t they take up the 
bargain?” 

’ “We can treat all traitors alike.” 

“And how far will that get you? As I see 
it, the real damage is done already — the 
pygmies know that the tunnel exists. It was 
only really safe while it remained unknown 
to them. The cat’s out of the bag now, and 
I don’t see that killing Miguel’s going to 
do much good.” 

“If he’s not found the 0 tunnel yet, it 
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might. He’s a long way the brightest of 
that gang. It’d set them back and give us 
more time. If he has found it, he must be 
got rid of at once before he can tell any- 
one else.” 

“You won’t be sure he hasn’t told.” 
“Sure enough. Miguel’s kind keeps 
everything up its sleeve as long as it safely 
can. He’d be scared of the rest letting him 
down if he told them anything until the 
last moment.” 

G ORDON was still talking as they came 
to the first of fungus caves, and Mark 
found himself almost as surprised as he 
had been when he saw the giant mush- 
rooms in the outer caves. His memory had 
reduced their size, and despite his expecta- 
tions, he was taken aback. He would have 
liked to linger and examine the fantastic 
picture they made, but his companions 
were in too great a hurry. Gordon led 
round to the right, keeping to the strip of 
open space, between the growths and the 
wall, where walking was easy. 

At no great distance they encountered 
a passage only a few yards long, and 
passed through it into another cave. Here, 
the scene was more open, for much of the 
fungus had been cut away to be carried to 
the living caves, where it would be ren- 
dered more easily edible by mashing or 
other processes. They crossed the loam, 
littered with chips and stubs of felled 
fungi, to plunge into the still standing 
growths beyond. The going became slower 
and more awkward. Gordon warned Mark 
to step over the twining ground tendrils, 
and if possible to avoid bruising them. 
Not, he admitted, that there was any great 
need for care as yet, but it would be better 
not to leave a trail. 

It was in the third fungus cave that he 
became really wary. He led a complicated 
path amongst the trunks and marrow-like 
objects, zigzagging and doubling continual- 
ly. Mark did his best to imitate the skill 
which both he and the Arab showed in 
passing without trace, but he felt that he 
was making a poor job of it. 

He was responsible for a number of bro- 
ken stalks and crushed tendrils; however, 
they were scattered, and it seemed unlikely 
-that anyone could follow so tortuous a 
trail from so few clues. He realized at last 
why Gordon had used loud tones to an- 
nounce that they were going to the fungus 
[-caves. They were an obvious sight for a 
newcomer, but somewhere hidden away 
: among them was the beginning of the up- 
ward tunnel. 


He was relieved when he could see, be- 
tween the mushroom heads, the grey stone 
wall only a few yards ahead. A minute or 
two more, and they stood on the fringe of 
the vegetation. 

The sound of a sudden scuffle caused 
them, all three, to turn sharply. Mark 
had a glimpse of a man who ran from the 
wall and disappeared between the trunks 
to their right. Mahmud, too, saw him. Be- 
fore the full significance came home to the 
others, he was in swift, silent pursuit with 
the rags of his burnous streaming behind 
him. Mark opened his mouth, but Gordon 
raised his hand. The two stood listening. 

Mahmud vanished among the stalks by 
the track which the other had left. For 
some moments there was nothing to be 
heard but the thudding of feet, mingled 
with the muffled snapping of stalks and 
tentacles. The fugitive was blundering 
blindly ahead, trampling the lower fungi 
underfoot, and turning aside only for the 
thicker trunks. The slender stalks which 
he swept from his way, broke, not with 
sharp crack of branches, but dully, like 
rotten wood. 

The watchers could follow his trail by 
the way in which more than one tall, um- 
brella-like head shook and leaned to sub- 
side slowly into the lower growths. A cloud 
of white spores broke suddenly into the 
air; they could hear Mahmud splutter and 
cough as he came to them. A minute later 
followed a choked cry; a tremendous agi- 
tation and threshing amid the trembling 
stalks. Mahmud and the fugitive had come 
to grips. 

“Come on," Gordon said, starting 
towards the sound. 

“Look,” called Mark, but the other did 
not hear.- He was already away. Mark 
alone had seen another figure break from 
the hiding of a mushroom trunk, and speed 
away up the clear space beside the wall. 
He gave chase. 

The second fugitive was wiser than the 
first. He had no intention of tangling him- 
self in stalks; he was depending on speed 
and a start of thirty yards to carry him 
safely to an opening. 

Mark pounded along. He was in poor 
form for violent exercise, and saw that he 
was barely holding his own. The man 
ahead glanced over his shoulder, and then 
put on a spurt. Mark tried desperately to 
increase his own speed, but his feet felt 
clumsy and heavy. He scarcely knew why 
this man must be caught, but the attitude 
of the others had shown it to be vital. 
The man had begun to slacken — such vkv- 
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lent exercise was not encouraged by life In 
the caves. But his own rate, too, was fall- 
ing off, and his heart thumping painfully; 
he tried desperately to force his lagging 
feet. 

A pale, fat tentacle defeated him. It had 
grown out more adventurously than the 
rest. Mark’s descending boot crushed it 
Into a slippery mess, and he pitched head 
first into the loam. 

He sat up at once, brushing the dirt from 
his eyes, but the fugitive had gone, and he 
himself was too winded to continue. He 
remained where he was for some minutes 
recovering, before he rose to walk back to 
the others. 

He found them in a trampled arena. 
Across the other side Gordon was bending 
over a still form with a queerly twisted 
head. As Mark approached, he straight- 
ened up. 

"Damn," he muttered, "we might have 
learned something. What did you want to 
kill him for?" 

"His neck or mine," panted the Arab. 

“There was another,” Mark said, sitting 
down wearily. 

“The devil there was. Where is he?” 

Mark explained. 

"Damnation. You couldn’t tell who he 
was?” 

“I’d never seen him before.” 

"Wish I'd seen him — blast it! Sure to 
have been one of Miguel’s lot — this chap is. 
That means that we’ve got to get busy. 
"Come on, Mahmud.” 

The Arab rose unsteadily, still breathing 
hard. 

"Come,” Gordon repeated to Mark. 

T HEY followed him back to the fringe of 
the plantation. Gordon, without hesi- 
tation, went up to the wall and inserted all 
his fingers in an irregular crack. He leaned 
back, and slightly to the right, with all his 
weight. A rocky slab before him followed, 
pivoting slowly. He hustled the two 
through the space behind it and laid hold 
of the edge to drag it back into place. 

Mark found himself in a chamber which 
contained nine or ten men. Among them 
he recognized one of the party who had 
visited Smith, and also Zickle; the rest 
were strangers, A small globe in the roof 
shone dimly, but enough to show, in the 
opposite wall, the beginning of a narrow 
passage leading upward at a severe angle. 
Gordon wasted no time. 

“Miguel’s on to us,” he said. 

Zickle bared his teeth unpleasantly; 
otherwise the response was disappointing. 


“Well, what about it?" asked one of the 
men. “He can’t do much, and we can croak 
him if he gets rough." 

"Not so simple," said Gordon. "Go on, 
Mahmud; tell them about it.” 

Mahmud gave once more his report of 
Miguel’s pact with the pygmies. 

Some of the faces in the group began to 
look serious; others, including that of the 
one who had suggested “croaking” Miguel, 
remained unimpressed. From the latter's 
next remark, it became obvious that he 
had not grasped the situation. 

“There aren’t so many pygmy prisoners. 
They can’t give us much trouble.” 

Mahmud explained afresh; 

“It’s not only the prisoners'— he’s made 
a pact with the pygmies in the outer 
caves.” 

“How? They never come in here.” 

“I don’t know how the pact was made — I 
only know that it was. If he helps them to 
stop our tunnelling, he gets the run of the 
outer caves. Don’t you see?" 

“But how are they going to stop us? 
They never come — ” 

“Damn it, man,” Gordon broke in. "Use 
your brains. I know we’ve never seen the 
pygmies in here except as prisoners — but 
they can invade us any time they like. 
We’re not strong — a hundred and fifty at 
most. They’ll have Miguel and his lot, most 
of the pygmy prisoners and the ‘natives’ 
with them. The rest of the prisoners we 
can’t be sure about. They may join up 
for the sake of a bit of excitement, but I 
think most of them will be neutral. Any- 
how, we’d better be ready for them. 
Where’s Smith?” 

The other tilted his head towards the 
back of the cave. 

"Up the tunnel." 

“At the end?" 

"No. He hasn’t been gone long.” 

"Well, somebody go and fetch him — tell 
him it’s urgent." 

One of the younger men scrambled to his 
feet and made for the entrance. Gordon 
looked over the group again. 

“You, Ziekle, get all our men you can 
find, and tell them to come here quick." 
As the man rose, he added, “And look out 
for Miguel — he might try an ambush.” 

“Sure,” said Zickle. He seemed not un- 
pleased by the prospect. 

The stone door swung back after him, 
and the rest of the men faced Gordon ex- 
pectantly. He started to speak, and then 
shook his head. 

“No, better wait for Smith. This is more 
in his line.” 
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D URING the enforced wait, a change 
crept over the group. Some of that 
lethargy which, despite all their efforts, 
had touched every one of them in greater 
or less degree, sloughed away. Time began 
to mean something. Even those who were 
sceptical of the real seriousness of Gor- 
don’s warning became more alert. Whether 
the danger was actual or not, here was an 
occurrence to create a moment of interest 
in the monotony. 

Apathy was broken by a fidgeting and 
shuffling which told of increasing tension. 
A few discussed the situation as far as they 
knew it. Their eyes brightened. The flac- 
cidity of planless dreaming which had 
dulled each face disappeared as expres- 
sions became active. Mark marvelled at 
the change much as a short time ago Gor- 
don had marvelled at a similar change in 
him. 

He let his gaze roam round the stone 
chamber. It was a bare place, furnished 
only with benches and seats of hewn rock, 
and a few bowls containing water or fun- 
gus spirit. In one corner lay a few make- 
shift chisels, hammers and other tools, 
among which he recognised long, thin 
French bayonets ground down by use. He 
wondered idly how the heavier tools had 
been acquired; iron and steel must be pre- 
cious and rare in the caves. The accumula- 
tion of years, he supposed, collected from 
incoming prisoners. A problem occurred 
to him: how was the rubbish and detritus 
disposed of? Of the many tons of rock 
gouged out year after year, there was no 
sign, yet enough must have been removed 
to form a small mountain. He put the 
question to Gordon, who explained: 

“Every now and then we come across 
fissures and faults into which the rubbish 
can be tipped. Some of them are narrow 
and not very deep, so that they are quickly 
filled up; others seem practically bottom- 
less, and have to be bridged. We get across 
and continue the tunnel, sending the rub- 
bish back to be dropped down the cleft be- 
hind until we strike another fault, then 
the same thing happens again. 

“But in the beginning? When they made 
this place, for instance?” 

Gordon shrugged. 

“I suppose they had to carry it all away 
until the first fissure was struck. It must 
have been heavy work for the poor devils. 
I’m glad—” 

A sudden scraping of the stone door in- 
terrupted him. He jumped up and seized a 
jagged piece of stone. The rest followed 
his example, standing with arms drawn 


back, ready to let fly. The door continued 
to turn ponderously upon its stone hinges. 
A streak of light from the fungus cavern 
appeared. The arms of the waiting men 
grew tense. A tousled, bearded head ap- 
peared; its owner grinned broadly at the 
sight of them. 

“O.K. You can can your phoney pine- 
apples,” he remarked cryptically. “It’s me 
and the boys.” 

The threatening arms were lowered, and 
the held breaths released. The door swung 
wide enough to admit a man’s body. The 
speaker entered, followed by ten or more 
companions of assorted races and nation- 
alities. 

“What’s the big idea?” he demanded. 
“That crazy Zickle’s talkin' like the Day 
of Judgment’s cornin’. He gone nuts?” 

“No, he’s all right. We sent him. It’s 
Miguel that’s the trouble — " 

“Trouble? Hell, you don’t gotta get a 
whole bunch o’ guys jest to beat him up. 
He’s yeller; his whole gang’s yeller. What’s 
he been pullin’, anyway?” 

Gordon began to explain once more. Be- 
fore he was half-way through, Smith came 
clattering out of the tunnel, demanding 
information. Mahmud was required to tell 
his tale for the third time. 

Smith looked serious, and listened in si- 
lence. He frowned when Gordon completed 
the report by telling of the spies in the 
fungus caves. 

“You're right,” he admitted. “We’ve got 
to get busy. Mahmud's yarn mightn’t have 
meant a lot by Itself, nor might a couple of 
guys snoopin’ around here. But the two 
together. . . . Well, it just means things 
are moving.” He turned to the latest com- 
er. “Is Zickle getting the rest, Ed?” 

1 Ed looked doubtful, and scratched his 
beard. 

“I guess he’s doin’ his best, but mostly 
they’re razzin’ him. Me and the boys 
thought there might be somethin’ to it, so 
we came around.” 

“Well, you and some of the boys better 
get right back and tell ’em to stop razzin’ 
that Senegalese, or it’ll be the last razzin* 
they’ll do. Get me? Bring ’em here damn 
quick, and no maybe.” 

“O.K., I getcha.” 

The massive Ed and four of his followers 
went out, leaving the door open behind 
them. Smith resumed: 

“Now, we’ve got to hustle. If Mahmud’s 
right, the pygmies’ll start to move just as 
soon as Miguel hands them the lowdown 
on this tunnel. The time we've got de- 
pends on how long it'll take them to get 
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the news round and mobilise themselves. 
What we've got to do Is to hold them ofi, 
and keep on working the tunnel. We've 
done a hell of a lot of work, and I’m 
damned If we’re going to let it go for 
nothing now. It can't be much farther to 
the top — we might be through any time 
now. The point is, where’ll we hold them?” 

A FTER discussion, the obvious course of 
blocking the main passages had to be 
abandoned, albeit reluctantly. There were,' 
as Smith pointed out, too many side turn- 
ings for safety. The sprawling network of 
ways would, in spite of the greatest care, 
leave opportunities for flanking move- 
ments and rear attacks. There was, more- 
over, the possibility that the pygmies 
might dig downward from caves existing 
above, and out-manoeuvre the defenders 
in that way. 

The safer course, although more onerous, 
would be to fight the battle nearer home. 
The fungus cave in which the tunnel en- 
trance was situated could be reached only 
by three openings at the farther end, and 
it was Smith’s plan to build a rampart 
across the narrowest part of the cavern. 
This, he pointed out, would secure for 
themselves about two-thirds of the place, 
and therefore an ample supply of food for 
some time. The rampart itself would be 
built from the growths on the other third, 
thereby denuding that part of cover for 
the attackers. 

With the plan decided, he began to as- 
sign duties: 

“Mahmud and two others to take the 
three tunnels and act as scouts. One man 
to go up and fetch all those who can be 
spared from the tunnelling — but don’t let 
the work slack off. The rest to build the 
rampart.” 

Mark was given a sharp-edged rock flake 
and instructed to fell giant fungi at the 
far end of the cave. Despite the unhandi- 
ness of such a tool, he found that he made 
good progress at first. The serrations cut 
saw-like into the soft fibre and pulp more 
easily than he had expected, and It was 
possible to topple the mushrooms over 
when one had cut little more than half- 
way through the stem. The great heads 
were wrenched loose from most as they 
fell; those which still adhered were worked 
off by leverage. Each white trunk was 
seized by two other men and rolled away, 
while Mark went on to the next. 

But the work quickly became tedious; it 
was not long before his right arm began 
to ache with the effort of wielding the 


cutting stone. The men to either side of 
him were making better progress. Their 
muscles were in harder condition from 
their work in the tunnel; moreover, they 
were not recently out of a sick bed; never- 
theless, he continued with a desperate de- 
termination while the ache spread from 
his arm across his shoulders. He must, he 
thought, have laid low over twenty thick 
trunks before an interruption occurred. 

A sudden hubbub down the narrow end 
of the cave caused all the men to pause in 
their hacking. Their hands changed the 
grip on their stones. They stared at the 
barrier of stems before them, ready to hurl 
the sharp flakes at the first pygmy form 
which should show.' Somebody ahead, per- 
haps one of the scouts, anticipated them. 
There was the clatter of a stone against a 
rock walk It was followed by the bellow of 
a familiar voice. 

“Blast your eyes. It’s me and the boys.” 

The burly Ed came crashing his ele- 
phantine way among the stalks. He seemed 
to be rejoicing that it was no longer neces- 
sary for him to move traillessly. Smith 
called from behind, where he was super- 
intending work on the barricade. 

“Got ’em all, Ed?” 

“O.K., the whole bunch. What do we do 
now?” 

Mark thrust his cutting stone towards 
one of Ed's followers. 

"You get on with it," he suggested. “I’m 
all in for the present.” 

He walked back a little, and sat down to 
rest where he could watch the progress of 
barricade building. In places the wall was 
already several feet high, and difficulties 
in raising the fat, pulpy logs were increas- 
ing. For the first time he ''saw how handi- 
capping a lack of wood may be. With poles 
for use as levers the trunks could have 
been handled easily. With planks they 
could have made a ramp up which to roll 
them. If the cutting flakes could have 
been set in hafts they would have been ten 
times more efficient. Even neolithic man, 
he thought bitterly, was better equipped 
with tools than they were, and, as for 
weapons. . With wood they could have 
made spears, and, with the right kinds of 
wood, bows and arrows. There could have 
been clubs, both plain, and headed with 
stone. But without wood they were practi- 
cally weaponless — bits of rock and fists , 

The arrival of Ed and his reinforcements 
had given a great spurt to the work. The 
majority of the hundred and fifty which 
Smith had called “workers” were now em- 
ployed at clearing, rolling the trunks, and 




From a bed of dark loam grew a huge 
crop of queer forms. 
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building the wall. The task promised to be 
shorter than Mark had expected. Smith 
had chosen the position well. The floor- 
plan of the cave was shaped roughly to a 
figure eight, of which the lower half was 
twice the size of the upper. 

At the waist, the opposite walls ap- 
proached within fifty yards of one another, 
and it was across this comparatively nar- 
row space that he was erecting, his de- 
fences. If they could succeed in clearing 
all the ground on the lesser side before the 
attack arrived, the pygmies would have 
the unpleasant, task of crossing it without, 
cover. 

A short rest was encmgh to revive Mark- 
considerably. He had not been exhausted, 
but suffering from the rebellion of muscles 
lately unused, and now put to a sudden 
strain. He rose and walked towards the 
barricade. Smith saw him from his super- 
vising position on the top, and beckoned 
him up., 

"Come and give these fellows a hand," 
he' directed. 

On the defenders’ side of the wall he 
found a group, including Gordon, indus- 
triously working with coarse cord. The 
cord itself had been made by plaiting nar- 
row strips of the tougher fungus skins, and 
then shrinking them either by natural 
drying, dr by careful smoking above a slow 
fire. 

He watched them carefully for a while. 
A -conveniently shaped stone was selected, 
and a number of lengths of cord tied 
round it. The depending ends of the cords 
were gathered together and bound tightly 
for a distance of twelve or fourteen inches 
from the stone head. Another tight, bind- 
ing was then superimposed upon this. The 
result was a short club with a handle 
which, though, by no means rigid, was not 
too flexible for use. 

The finished weapon, save for the bulg- 
ing stone head, appeared not unlike one of 
those hanks in which clothes’ line is sold. 
Mark picked one up, and swung it experi- 
mentally. The balance was poor, and the 
pliability made the stroke awkward. Nev- 
ertheless it could be nasty for close fight- 
ing; far nastier than a mere fist, - or a 
stone held in the hand. He dropped it 
back among the dozen or so already com- 
pleted, and sat down to do his share. 

T HE barrier was all but complete. A 
white wall of stacked mushroom logs, 
twelve feet high, stretched from side to 
side of the cave with only one break of a 
couple of yards. The top of the wall was 


sloped down on the inner side to give 
cover for the defenders. The outer part 
had been faced with a buttress of the cir- 
cular mushroom heads, ranged in rows like 
huge shields. Seen from the now almost 
bare end of the cave, it resembled an im- 
mense testudo, or the carapace of a fabu- 
lously armoured beast. Smith strode 
through the remaining gap, and turned to 
survey the work with satisfaction. It was 
doubtful whether the mushroom heads 
would long stay in position, but they cer- 
tainly ought to defeat the first charge. It 
would be impossible even, to attempt to 
climb the wall until those smoothly curv- 
ing plaques had been' removed. ' 

Through the gap poured a continuous 
double stream of men, entering with bur- 
dens, and emerging empty handed to 
fetch more. Such fungi as were not re- 
quired 'for actual building material were 
being hurried within, partly for use as 
food, and partly in pursuance of the plan 
to clear the ground. Only the lowest trail- 
ing growths were left; they would be use- 
less for ‘ purposes of concealment, and 
might serve the secondary purpose of slow- 
ing up the attackers. 

Smith waited anxiously while the last 
marrow-like object and the last giant puff- 
balls'" were carefully trundled away. The 
men had worked willingly and fast. It was 
so long since he had thought in terms of 
time that he was at a loss to estimate the 1 
number of hours which had passed sififce 
he had heard Mahmud’s story, but it 
could scarcely be more than five, nor less 
than four. There was no telling when the 
pygmies would show up. Mentally he went 
through the steps which would be neces- 
sary. 

. Miguel, if indeed it was he who had been 
in the cave, must first get back to the 
pygmy prisoners; then word would be 
passed oh to the outside pygmies via the 
guards at the only exit from the prison 
caves. There must be mobilization — or 
were they already waiting? Then descent 
into this system, and finally the march 
throughout its length. ; , . For the’ hun- 
dredth time he gave up the attempt to 
calculate how long all this would take. 
There were too many variables for the 
answer to be of the slightest use. The only 
certain thing was that they might arrive 
at any moment now. . . . 

He recalled Mahmud and the other 
scouts from the passages, and gave orders 
for the gap to be closed. A row of guards 
was posted, each with a supply of throw- 
ing stones, along-the wall top. The more 
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exhausted of the builders lay down to 
snatch some sleep, a few of the fresher 
were sent up to relieve the workers in the 
tunnel. Whatever happened, the tunnel- 
ling must continue. Ultimately, it was 
their only hope. The food they had could 
be made to last a long time, but it was 
more than doubtful whether they would 
be able to grow fresh at anything like the 
rate of consumption. A hundred and fifty 
men at work would get through a stagger- 
ing amount of pulped mushrooms. The 
tunnel must be finished before the food 
gave out. 

Such men as were not under orders nor 
tired out, joined the group of weapon 
makers. Production was not only speeded 
up, but varied. The bulky Ed, having con- 
trived for himself a kind of mace worthy 
of Goliath, turned his attention to primi- 
tive ballistics and produced a kind of bolas 
consisting of two stones linked by a double 
plaited cord. Mark had doubts whether 
this early ancestor of chain shot would 
prove of any worth in battle, but Ed had 
none. 

He gleefully practiced whirling it round 
his head, and letting fly with a fair accu- 
racy. The supply of weapons was not com- 
plete when a shortage of cord became 
critical. Slow fires were started, and the 
manufacture of more begun. As this was a 
skilled job, Mark found himself without 
occupation. He sought a comfortable spot, 
and lay down, watching the rest. 

It was hard to believe that the industri- 
ous men about him were the same who had 
been so apathetic a few hours ago. Strange 
how easily the zest for life could be di- 
minished or revived. Those other prisoners 
back in the living caves were completely 
demoralised, and these had been little bet- 
ter. The need for action had worked in 
them like some miraculous tonic. They 
were laughing again, chatting as they 
plaited the cords. The weight of depression 
had been lifted, and the true men re- 
leased. 

Mark's head dropped lower. The chatter 
and laughter became a murmurously 
pleasant confusion. His eyelids drooped 
wearily, and he slid from half sleep into 
true sleep. 

CHAPTER VI 

H E AWOKE and sat up simultaneous- 
ly, within a sudden, severe pain in 
the shin. 

“What the hell — ?” he began, putting a 
hand to the injured part. 


The man who had tripped over him was 
struggling to his feet again. He spoke 
wheezily, for he was part winded. 

“They’re coming. Get to it.” 

The sense of being hardly done by, van- 
ished. Mark jumped up, snatched the 
corded club which lay beside him, and ran 
for the wall. Scrambling up the protrud- 
ing trunk ends, he flung himself flat on 
the top. 

Only then did he come fully awake and 
realise that no battle was in progress. He 
raised his head cautiously to peer over the 
edge. The cleared space was as empty as 
were the cave mouths behind it. He began 
to grow indignant at being thus stam- 
peded to no purpose, but a glance about 
served to reassure him. There was a 
bustling activity among the defenders; the 
.wall was being manned in a business-like 
way. He turned to the next man. 

“Where are they?" 

His neighbour did not understand. He 
shook a dark complexioned, Italian-look- 
ing head, and muttered an unintelligibil- 
lty. The man beyond him spoke up. 

“They’re coming, all right. They were so 
long on the way that Smith got worried. 
He sent out Mahmud to see what was up, 
and they nearly got him. He’s just back.” 

“Many of them?” Mark inquired. 

"Can’t tell. He just saw the leaders com- 
ing along the passage, and ran for it.” 

The hubbub of the defenders was quiet- 
ing. Smith’s voice still rose occasionally in 
sharp orders, but by now most of the men 
were at their stations. With the passing of 
the first flurry of excitement an expectant 
tenseness grew. Word came down the line. 
No one was to act till Smith gave the 
word. It went the length and the last 
whispering echoes of repeating voices died 
away into a silence broken only by deep 
drawn breaths. All ears were strained to 
catch the first faint sounds of approach. 

Mark’s attention wandered. It came to 
him in a flash that by joining the “work- 
ers” he had cut himself farther of! from 
Margaret than ever. He had managed on 
the slenderest evidence to convince him- 
self that she was still alive and prisoner in 
the outer caves. Until now he had been 
merely one of the inhabitants of the prison 
caves, but by joining Smith he had put 
himself into a prison within a prison. 
Suppose he had joined Miguel’s band? He 
might have got the run of the outer caves, 
and some chance of finding her. But 
wasn’t it possible that the pygmies were 
double-crossing Miguel? It seemed more 
than likely. After all, once they had de- 
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stroyed the weak spot which the tunnel 
made in the prison system, why should 
they trouble themselves about Miguels any 
longer? 

It became clear that not only the fate of 
all of them, but of Margaret as well, de- 
pended upon the success of the tunnel. If 
they could only hold out until the surface 
was reached, It would mean the end of the 
pygmies. Once they were in touch with 
civilisation there would be no difficulty in 
collecting an expedition to rescue the re- 
maining prisoners and to round up the 
whole unsuspected nation of troglodytes. 
Perhaps he had taken the wise course after 
all. Rescue for Margaret could only come 
from the outside. Even if he had the luck 
to get into the outer cave system and to 
find her, what then? They could scarcely 
hope to make the upper world unassisted. 

And what were they doing to Margaret? 
Why were they keeping her there? They’d 
never kept anyone before. It must be that 
damned cat — why else? 

A stir ran through the line of men on 
the wall. Were they coming at last? Mark 
strained to hear. Yes, the whisper of a 
shuffle. The frouing of naked feet on the 
stone floor. Thoughts of Margaret van- 
ished. His hand, like those of the men to 
left and right of him, went out to grasp a 
throwing stone. He kept his eyes to the 
crack between the trunks forming the top- 
most rampart; it gave him a view of the 
main opening and one of the subsidiaries. 
Simultaneously, white, monkey-like forms 
became visible in both. 

One of the reasons for delay became 
apparent. The intention had been to trap 
them in this cave. The two companies (and 
probably a third, out of his sight) had 
been timed to arrive together. There was 
to be no dodging out through one hole 
while the pygmies came in by another. 
The complexion of the affair became 
slightly altered. The move showed that 
the pygmy programme comprised not only 
destruction of the tunnel, but the punish- 
ment of those .who had made it. 

But now it was the pygmies own turn to 
be surprised. He saw them halt and ges- 
ticulate in amazement towards the barrier. 
Those behind thrust forward, crowding the 
leaders Into the cavern. A chatter of high- 
pitched voices became audible. 

It came to Mark with surprise that this 
was only his second meeting with the little 
people. He had heard so much of them, 
and thought of them so frequently, that 
he had come to think of them as a familiar 
sight, though he had seen none since his 


original encounter In the outer caverns. 
The odd feeling that he had seen the type 
before, struck him again. He had meant 
to tell Gordon of this half recognition, but 
it had slipped his memory. 

Evidently the pygmy plans, whatever 
they might be, suffered a severe upset at 
the sight of the wall. The medley of con- 
sultation became louder. A tall figure came 
pushing through the crowd, and emerged 
from the main entrance. Mark recognised 
him for a European, and grinned at his 
expression of consternation. A quantity 
of animated explanation ensued, followed 
by a council of war. 

Still Smith made no move. Mark won- 
dered. A volley of sharp stones flung into 
the mob might have done considerable 
damage, although the range was long. 

The pygmies came to a decision at last, 
and made the first of their mistakes. Pos- 
sibly they believed that only a few men 
held the wall, but their tactics were crude- 
ly incautious. They consisted merely in 
stringing out to the full breadth of the 
cavern and making a headlong charge. 
Smith let them cover fully half the dis- 
tance before he gave a shout. 

The defenders rose to their feet, and a 
volley of stones crashed into the fore- 
most rank of runners. A number fell or 
stumbled. Those behind, unable to stop, 
pitched headlong over the fallen. Before 
they could rise a second volley descended 
on them — sharp- edged stones which sel- 
dom killed, but could cut and wound pain- 
fully. The line of attack was broken in 
several places by tangled heaps of dwarfs 
struggling to recover their feet, but the 
attack itself did not waver. The uninjured 
came charging on where the way was clear, 
with undiminished speed. 

The hail of stones was now continuous, 
but in spite of it many won through to the 
foot of the wall. There, for the most part, 
they stopped, dismayed. Only a few at- 
tempted the futility of climbing. The rest 
stood at a loss, marks for the stone- 
throwers. Their only weapons were stone 
knives, and they bore no shields for pro- 
tection. Their bewilderment was pathetic; 
the brave assault had become a tragic 
farce. Those who could, did the only pos- 
sible thing; they turned and scuttled back 
the way they had come. 

E D'S voice rang out in a Gargantuan 
bellow of laughter. This fight, after all 
their preparation, had turned out to be 
nothing but a huge joke. The whole army 
of the pygmies routed by a few showers of 
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stones; the improvised clubs had not even 
been put to the test. Others joined in his 
laughter; it became a great, roaring gust 
sweeping backwards and forwards through 
the echoing cavern. Of the pygmies only a 
few lay still, the rest were limping alone or 
in mutually assisting couples back to the 
passage mouths whence the rolling rumble 
of. laughter followed them. 

They had much of that complacency 
which primitive races frequently display, 
but their energy was not entirely sapped; 
they could still fight for existence, though 
they might not change. They had not ad- 
mitted, or had not allowed themselves to 
admit, that their hopes were forlorn, their 
doom certain. If they could prevent the 
success of the tunnel, they must still con- 
tend with the water. They might block 
break after break as it occurred, but 
sooner or later it would get them. The 
New Sea would come pouring in through 
the airshafts to submerge their whole caye 
world as it had already flooded the lower 
levels. In the end they must be- driven 
into the open, or trapped to drown down 
here. 

Mark became ^unpleasantly reminded, 
that he also was trapped. There were 
times when he could scarcely believe that 
the tunnel through the hundreds of feet 
of rock would, ever be finished. It was an 
all .but impossible task for men as ill 
equipped as they. Smith said “any time 
now,” but for how long — he asked himself 
again— had the prisoners been saying “.any 
time now”? And how could they tell? 

He found he had been gazing without 
sight upon one of the prone figures. It had 
not stirred;' it never would stir. One side 
of its head had been broken in by a stone. 
Perhaps he had flung that stone. . He 
remembered Margaret's words: 

“Oh, Mark, what have you done . . . ? ’L 


Why had he? He hadn’t wanted to kill 
that little man. He’d never seen him be- 
fore. He'd only wanted to stop him and 
his fellows — not to break them. That was 
how it always was — wasteful, senseless 
smashing of men. . His eyes wandered 
from the abandon of one sprawling form" 
to the futility of another. There were ten 
altogether. Ed would think that funnier 
still — a battle with only ten casualties. 
Well, let him laugh. It was funny in a 
way: this human race which slaughtered 
members of itself. 

He shifted his gaze back to the passage- 
mouths. Most of the retreat had poured 
into the right-hand opening. He recalled 
that it was the one through which he had 
entered with Gordon; the link between 
this and the other fungus cave. 

The defenders held to their posts, wait- 
ing for the next move. It' was not likely 
that the pygmies would give up after one 
reverse. There was evidently a consulta- 
tion in progress,- for an occasional sound 
of high-pitched chatter floated in to them. 

Smith decided that there was no imme- 
diate danger. The pygmy preparations 
might take some time. He detailed a party 
to relieve the tunnellers,- and gave permis- 
sion for the cord smokers to descend and 
continue their work. The rest sprawled at 
ease upon the wall top, some falling asleep, 
others talking. Ed sat down cross-legged 
and began to improve his mace by a fur- 
ther binding of cord. 

Gordon came wandering, along the ram- 
part, and sat down by Mark. 

“Silly, isn’t it?” he said, glancing at the 
bodies on the loam. 

“Mark nodded. “Damn silly. I suppose 
it’s the way we’re made. Ten of the little 
chaps dead — and none of us a penny the 
worse or the better. Has Smith any idea of 
the next move?” he added. 
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"No.” Gordon shook his head. "It’s a 
case of wait and see.” 

T HEY chatted for some time in a de- 
sultory manner before Mark bethought 
him of the question he had meant to put. 

"L can’t get it out of my mind that I’ve 
seen people like these before. It’s absurd, 
of course, because they can’t have been 
photographed, but the type isn’t altogether 
strange. What is it they’re like?” 

"Oh, you’ve noticed it, too, have you? 
They’re pygmies.” 

"No, I mean what race are they? J know 
they are pygmy sized.” 

"They are pygmies — not a doubt of it. 
There’s not only the. size, but the shape of 
the head, odd proportions of their spindly 
limbs, and that curiously sad, solemn look 
characteristic of ’ them. They’re not so 
mournful really; it’s a way pygmy faces 
have.” 

Mark had a .sudden memory of a travel 
film. Pygmies, diminutive against the ex- 
ploring party, looking at the camera with 
large, bewildered eyes; every face, male or 
female, ^adult or child, stamped with the 
same die of permanent melancholy. That 
was it, of course; the half memory of that 
film had been lurking just out of reach. 
Queer that it had not occurred to him be- 
fore: the self-same, expression — or was it 
lack of expression? — had stared from the 
faces of these troglodytes, but until Gordon 
had told him he could not place it. He 
had used the word “pygmy” as he might 
have said "dwarf,” with no understanding 
of its significance. Yet it was not so odd 
that he should have missed the connection 
— these cave dwellers were a pale, dirty 
white. Of-course that coloration, or lack 
of it, was due to the fact that there was 
no sunlight down there. 

"But hang it, there, aren’t any pygmies 
for hundreds of miles to the south of 
here,” he said. B 

"Not now, but there were once — I’ve got 
a theory about these chaps and how they 
got here, if it’s of any interest to you,” 
Gordon replied. 

. "It was due to one of the great changes 
of the world — the Ice Age. The ice caps, 
creeping closer from north and south, long 
ago, compressed all life into the equatorial 
belt. Not only were the pygmies driven 
south, but other, similar races in other 
parts of the world were forced from the 
open, ^fertile country to seek refuges where 
they might survive. 

“About that time the Andamanese must 
have reached their islands, the Sakai have 


found Sumatra,, the Semangs, Borneo, and 
the New Guinea Pygmies have hidden 
themselves in their impenetrable country. 
And there they have all remained, for 
though the ice receded, the invaders did 
not. Their progeny spread to cover the 
north once again, but there was no racial 
withdrawal from the southern lands. That 
is what I meant when I said that these 
were real pygmies.” 

"Then this was once all pygmy country, 
and these have survived?” 

"Exactly. They were driven into hos- 
pitable regions; they took to living in 
caves. They found that this district was 
riddled with them, and they went deeper. 
Though, mind you, none of this happened 
suddenly; it was an instinctive move for 
self-preservation going on for generation 
after generation as conditions grew worse; 
there can have been little of conscious 
flight about it. 

‘.‘While some made for the jungles they 
have never left, others reverted to cave 
dwelling, withdrawing more and more, 
spending less and less of their time on the 
surface, hiding from a world in which they 
could not compete, until at last there came 
generations who knew the outside only 
from hearsay as a place of discouragement 
and terror. 

"So the elders died and the last link was 
snapped; communication with the surface 
ceased. They dug themselves deep into the 
earth. They joined cavern with cavern to 
form a subterranean country. They learned 
how to grow the giant fungi for food, and 
retained the secret of manufacturing their 
luminous fluid. In the end the life of the 
outer world became no more than a tradi- 
tion kept alive by the occasional arrival of 
wanderers such as ourselves. The dominant 
races pursued their appointed course on 
the surface: the memory of the pygmies 
grew fainter until, at last, 'it was entirely 
rubbed away, and they were forgotten, 
lost.” 

There was silence for a time after Gor- 
don stopped speaking. Mark considered 
the theory. Fantastic, of course, but then, 
so was the pygmies’ presence, and there 
must be some explanation of it. There 
could be no doubt that the- caverns had 
been inhabited for a very long time. The 
fact that no tradition survived above indi- 
cated an immense period of utter isolation. 

“When do you think all this happened?” 
he asked.' 

..Gordon shrugged his shoulders. “Hard 
to say, Somewhere in the Lower Paleo- 
lithic, . I should guess.” 
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“No," said Mark. “Tell me in English. 
How many years?” 

Gordon considered for a moment. “Per- 
haps a hundred thousand years." 

“A — what?” Mark blinked. 

“Yes, I mean it. The trouble with people 
like you is that you have such a poor idea 
of the antiquity of man. I tell you that 
the pygmies represent one of the oldest 
living races, and you’re staggered by a 
hundred thousand years. It’s a mere flea- 
bite in natural development. Why, Pilt- 
down man probably lived three times as 
long ago as that. The effect of all this 
Genesis business is to make people believe 
that nothing ever happened before about 
2000 B.C. I assure you it did, and it had 
been happening for a long time. 

64'TUST to cheer you up, I’ll admit that 

J there are two bad snags I’ve struck. 
One is those Egyptian gods and the other 
is these lights.” He glanced up at the roof. 
“They’ve really got me beat— in spite of 
what I said before — and the containers are 
more puzzling than the fluid inside them. 
I don’t see how these people, virtually a 
stone-age race, found out how to make ’em 
— nor what they’re made of, for that mat- 
ter. In fact, they’re the weakest spot in the 
whole theory, blast them. If it wasn’t for 
the lights, they could never have — " 

He stopped suddenly. Mark, looking up, 
saw that a few white figures had reap- 
peared in the passage mouths. A shout 
from Smith called everyone to the top of 
the barrier. A score or so of pygmies 
emerged, and strung out into a line close 
to the back wall. Each was carrying some- 
thing which it was impossible to determine 
at their distance. 

Since there was no longer anything to 
be gained by surprise, the defenders had 
no reason to lie low. A volley of stones 
hurtled towards the dwarfs. The majority 
fell short, and those, which did not, were 
so spent that they could very easily be 
dodged. 

“No good,” grumbled the man beyond 
Gordon. “Better wait till they come on a 
bit.” 

But the pgymies were in no hurry. Each 
was doing something with the instrument 
he carried. 

“What’s their little game?” added the 
speaker. 

A moment later he knew. The pygmies 
swung their right arms, and a flight of 
sharp stones whistled through the air. One 
took him full in the face, toppling him 
backwards off the wall. Mark, Gordon, and 
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the rest dropped hurriedly to full length 
behind the parapet. 

“Slings. Damn it, why didn’t we think of 
them?” Gordon muttered. 

Mark put his eye to his former spyhole. 
The slings were putting up a barrage which 
whistled low over his head. Something is- 
suing from the right-hand tunnel caused 
him to give a whistle of surprise. Gordon 
risked his head above the edge to see what 
had caused it; he kept it there until a 
stone thudded against a trunk unpleasant- 
ly close. 

“Ingenious devils,” he said, ducking 
again. 

The round head of a mushroom, looking 
like a huge, unpainted archery target, 
slowly emerged into their caves. Once in 
the open, it moved sideways to make room 
for another following behind it, and slight- 
ly forward to allow the slingers to throw 
over it from their back wall position. The 
second mushroom head drew out and 
ranged itself alongside the first. Another 
followed, and another, until a long rank 
was formed. 

The fungi had been felled with particu- 
lar care not to sever the heads. The trunk 
was carried by several men, while the 
round top made an excellent shield for 
them. When the first rank of portable de- 
fences was complete, a second was begun. 
Not until three such lines had been formed 
did the advance start. Then they moved 
forward slowly and deliberately, keeping 
their formation while the slingmen, acting 
as artillery, kept up a ceaseless shower of 
sharp stones. 

“They’ve got the right idea,” said Gor- 
don, with detached admiration. “Pygmy 
tanks now in action.” 

The opposition to the advance was slight 
as yet, being confined to a few experiment- 
al stones pitched uselessly against the 
mushroom heads. As the front rank passed 
the half-way stage, Ed rose to his feet and 
hurled a stone with all his force. It struck 
one of the white circles with an audible 
thud, and embedded itself in the pulpy 
mass. There was no other result. 

Ed dropped back with a grunt of disgust. 
Several others risked the slingmen, and 
imitated him with as little success; those 
stones which did not bounce off stayed to 
stud the white circles with dark flecks. 
The advance never hesitated. 

Smith sent word down the line for clubs 
to be got ready. It looked like hand-to- 
hand fighting, for the pygmies would be 
able to advance under cover to the foot of 
the wall. So far the defenders had no ap- 



prehension of real trouble; their attitude 
was still an appreciation of the little men’s 
ingenuity. After all, what could the attack- 
ers do? Merely attempt to scale the wall? 
It would be easy enough to push them off. 

T HE advancing ranks increased the angle 
of the mushroom heads until, when 
they reached the wall, they were upright, 
forming a roof upon which missiles rained 
down. Only three had failed to make the 
journey, having stopped when their car- 
riers were struck by lucky rather than skil- 
ful shots. 

Against the wall they stopped. The de- 
fenders were unable to see what was tak- 
ing place, but it was guessed that the fac- 


ing of mushroom heads was either having 
footholds cut in it, or being pulled down 
to expose the more easily climbable trunk 
ends. A sudden diversion occurred. Mark 
heard one of their men shout, and saw him 
pointing to the passages. More figures were 
entering. They were pallid, like the rest, 
but taller, and better built. 

"Good Lord, they’ve got the 'natives' 
with ’em,” Gordon murmured. 

The slingmen were still in action, so that 
the “natives” covered the first few yards 
at a crouching run, keeping their heads 
below the line of fire. As they drew nearer 
they straightened up and increased their 
pace. An intensified fire from the slingers 
still kept the defenders behind their para- 




pet. The leading “natives” rushed across 
the ground, and climbed upon the rear 
rank of mushroom heads. It became clear 
that the pygmies’ intentions had been not 
only to provide shields for themselves, but 
to make a platform upon which~the “na- 
tives” could be brought more nearly to the 
height of the defenders. 

The slingers stopped as the ‘ natives” 
climbed and ran on. The defenders rose, 
hurling a shower of stones. The “natives” 
were in great majority, but at severe disad- 
vantage. It was difficult to move fast over 
the uneven platform, and they were fully 
exposed at short range. Their only arms 
were stone knives. Nevertheless, they came 
on. Before long they were battling with 
the men at the wall. Mark’s stone club rose 


“This very bad place — Hell.” 


and fell with the rest. He struck without 
anger, coolly and shrewdly. He did not 
seem able to develop a fighting rage 
against these men. He aimed at the shoul- 
ders, content to numb the arms; he had 
still a feeling that this was a kind of mock 
battle, part of a great misunderstanding. 

They were fighting now all along the 
line, and most of the men were not using 
his half-hearted tactics. They fought to 
kill or maim. Mark supposed that his 
freshness made the difference; had he 
been here for years like many of them, he 
would have known how they felt. Along in 
the middle of the line he could see Smith 
hammering away with a short club in each 
hand, while Ed made flailing sweeps with 
his mace. 

The momentary lull passed as a fresh 
rush of “natives” came on. One dodged 
within Mark’s guard, tearing a ragged 
scrape on N his upper arm. It was nothing 
much; he scarcely felt it, but it served to 
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change his outlook. He began to lay about 
him in real earnest. Another man -caught 
hold of his club, and tried to wrench it 
away. Mark’s left fist came up with all his 
strength to the right of the other’s jaw. 
The man reeled away, and the next comer 
felt the full weight of the club. The fury 
of the attack began to slacken; the “na- 
tives” were losing heart or- growing less 
rash. 

Mark Towered his arm and stood panting, 
only to square up swiftly as another white 
figure came charging at him. He swung up 
his club, but at the same moment the sup- 
port beneath his left foot fell away, and he 
tripped. His club was knocked from his 
hand, and the “native” bounded over the 
parapet almost upon him. He fended off a 
vicious swipe of the stone knife, and caught 
the man’s right wrist. For some seconds 
the two rolled this way and that in at- 
tempts to get the upper hand, then the 
“native” suddenly went limp. Mark looked 
up to see Gordon bending over him. 

“Thanks!” he said. 

He was lying, in a shallow depression be- 
tween two of. the white trunks. A depres- 
sion which- he was quite certain had not 
been there a few minutes ago. One trunk 
must suddenly have subsided, and in doing 
so, upset him. But why? 

He crawled to a spot where he could look 
over the back of the wall, and found him- 
self gazing into a pygmy face. Without 
hesitation he crashed a fist into it, and 
sent the owner tumbling backwards. There 
were others down, there. But how had they 
got past the wall? He looked along and 
saw one in the act of emerging from a 
hole. 

The pygmies must have withdrawn logs 
from several places in the wall, under cov- 
er of their platform. In some spots those 
above were so jammed as to leave a way 
right through) whereas in others, such as 
that directly below him, the logs above had 
fallen down to close the hole. He caught 
up his fallen club, and sprang down with 
a shout. Only about a dozen of the pyg- 
mies were through so far, and when four 
or five other men joined him, they were 
soon accounted for. It became necessary, 
however, to set a guard on the holes to pre- 
vent more getting through. 

“Just as well I fell when I did,” Mark 
thought. “A few more minutes, and they’d 
have been in in dozens.” J 

o 

H E STOOD watching a hole in the mid- 
dle of the wall. He was glad of the 
rest, for he had nothing to do now but keep 


an eye on it, and bring down his club on 
anything that came out of it. 

“Hey?” called a voice above him. 

He looked up to see Ed’s tousled, full- 
bearded head. 

“Get me one of those puff-balls, will you? 
A ripe one, buddy, and handle with care.” 

“What about this?” Mark pointed to the 
hole. 

“That’s O.K. I’ll watch it.” 

Mark obediently sought one of the larg- 
est puff-balls and trundled it gingerly up 
to the wall. 

“Can you lift it>” Ed inquired. 

Mark could, with some difficulty, for it 
was a cumbersome object. Ed reached 
down as far as possible, and between them 
they managed to get it intact to the top of 
the wall. There Ed sat down and began 
carefully to cut long incisions with a sharp 
stone. Mark stood below with attention 
divided between Ed’s operations, and his 
guardianship of the hole. He was puzzled, 
for there was fighting still going on along 
the wall, and it was unlike Ed, not to be in 
the thick of it. 

“What’s it for?” he asked. 

Ed chuckled. “Come up and see." 

Mark climbed back to the wall top and 
sat down. A head was at once thrust, ex- 
perimentally out of the hole below. Mark 
dropped a stone on it, and it was with- 
drawn. 

Ed continued to make incisions radiating 
like meridians from the poles of the puff- 
ball. None of the cuts was deep enough to 
split the skin, but the whole was weak- 
ened almost to bursting-point. The fight- 
ing had now become half-hearted, com- 
pared with the first attack. Probably its 
object had been to keep the defenders em- 
ployed while the pygmies climbed through 
their holes in the wall. Now that the' rear 
attack had not come, the “natives” were 
flagging. 

Ed examined his puff-ball, and grinned 
with satisfaction. He picked it up, raising 
it with both hands above his head. For a 
moment he poised, then he swayed for- 
ward, heaving with all his weight. The 
ball lobbed into "the crowd of attackers. 
Two “natives” went down beneath it as it 
burst. A cloud of white spores broke out 
like a flurry of snow. The men close to it 
w r ere blotted from sight. A sound of cough- 
ing and spluttering arose from within the 
drifting mist. 

As it spread, growing more tenuous, the 
figures of “native’s" became visible, bent 
double in paroxysms of coughing, while 
with each breath they took they drew more 
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of the irritating feathery spores into their 
lungs. The cloud of white dust spread 
wider, afflicting more of the attackers. 
They lost all capability of fighting. Their 
eyes streamed so that they could barely 
see; they staggered to and fro, sneezing, 
gasping, wheezing like the worst asth- 
matics. Ed gave a bellow of delighted 
laughter. 

“Hey, gimme your jacket, and fetch an- 
other," he directed. 

He began to swing the coat before him, 
fanning the drifting spores away from the 
wall. 

Within a few minutes there was a haze 
of spores all along the line, and the de- 
fenders had abandoned their clubs in fa- 
vour of ragged improvised fans. The “na- 
tives" were hopelessly demoralised. They 
could do little more than stagger, so 
exhausted were they with their efforts, to 
cough up the fungus dust. The pygmies, 
below their testudo of mushroom heads, 
were in little better plight, for they had 
begun to breathe the spores which filtered 
through from above. Those who were not 
deafened by the sound of their own and 
others’ coughing must have ground their 
teeth with anger as the familiar roar of 
laughter rose once more from the defend- 
ers. 

There was nothing to be done. They 
were too hopelessly disorganized for fur- 
ther action. At best they could have 
crawled free of their mushroom shields 
and made their way, an orderless, anom- 
alous crowd of choking, sneezing miser- 
ables, back to the passage mouths. Gusts 
of laughter from the wall harried them on. 

Ed, in a state of uproarious childish de- 
light at the success of his “gas attack,” 
flung jibes after the rout. Zickle had bro- 
ken into some heathen chant of victory. 
Even Mark found himself laughing at the 
farcical climax of this second attack. 

The last gasping pygmy fled from the 
sound of jubilation, but the hilarity con- 
tinued. It took Smith a long time to im- 
press on his followers that it was necessary 
to repair their defences. 

ARK looked up at Smith. 

“It must be several days since that 
second attack. Do you really think they’ll " 
come on again?” 

“Sure thing," Smith nodded emphatic- 
ally. “Why else’d I have gotten the wall 
mended?" He looked across at Gordon, 
who agreed. 

“They’re sure to try to get us, one way 
or another. They can’t afford to let us es- 


cape at any cost whatever in casualties." 

“But it’s so long since that puff-ball 
business. They may have given up." 

“Not they. I reckon they’re putting their 
heads together and thinking up a new 
dodge." Smith paused. “What gets me is 
the ingenuity of ’em last time,” he con- 
tinued. “Another few minutes and there’d 
have been hundreds of ’em through the 
wall. Didn’t guess the little guys had it in 
them to think up a stunt like that.” 

“They haven’t,” said Gordon. “I'll bet 
anything you like that Miguel or one of his 
crowd put them up to it; what’s more, it’s 
ten to one that whoever did it is putting 
them up to another one now. Don’t forget, 
this mea ns a lot to them — j ust as much as 
it does to us. They are out to nail us, and 
as a matter of fact, if they do give Miguel 
the run of the outer caves, he stands a 
better chance of getting out than we do.” 

“Well, in that case,” said Mark thought- 
fully, “what are we here for?” 

The others stared at him. 

“I mean if we surrender, and Miguel gets 
out, he won’t keep quiet about this place. 
There’ll be an expedition down here — just 
as there will be if we get out — so if he’s got 
a better chance, why not let him go will- 
ingly?” 

“You're forgetting something.” 

“I don’t see — ” 

“You’re forgetting that Miguel made a 
bargain with the pygmies. I don’t know 
what pygmy morals are on a point like 
that, but why should they keep it? He's 
got no way of making them keep it, that I 
can see. Suppose they’re just using him? 
They must know what his little game is, 
sure enough, but they won’t let him play 
it." 

“Besides," Gordon broke in, “if they can 
beat a hundred and fifty of us, they’ll ask 
themselves why they should kowtow to 
Miguel and his lot — and they’ll find there’s 
no reason why they should. The thing I 
don’t understand is his falling for their 
promises. It’s not like his kind to do a 
deal without guarantees." 

The three were silent for a time. It was 
Mark, again, who spoke first. 

“I should have thought," he said, “that 
it would have been a good move from their 
point of view to put those lights out.” He 
looked up at the blue-white globes, shim- 
mering unharmed in the rocky roof. “The 
confusion would just about put paid to our 
defenses: they’d be almost certain to break 
through somewhere.” 

“Several reasons,” Gordon explained. 
“For one thing they’re not easy to break. 
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They may look like glass, but they’re tough. 
And, for another, these pygmies are more 
scared of the dark than any kid. It's just 
about the worst kind of bogey to them. 
Maybe you didn’t realise it, but they’ve 
spent all their lives under these lamps, 
and that’s tied up with the third reason. 
It’d be sacrilege to bust them. Their lives 
depend on them, and they all but worship 
them.” 

At Mark’s look of inquiry, he amplified: 
“They're symbols of Ra — you remember, 
he was holding one in that carving. If they 
break one, they are insulting him. If they 
break several, he is so angry that he sends 
darkness to plague them. According to 
Mahmud, they are so used to light that 
they can’t think of darkness as being just 
an absence of it, but they fear it as a con- 
crete something by which Ra manifests 
displeasure. 

“It’s for that reason more than any other 
that they’re so scared of it. And even that’s 
not a new idea — I seem to remember some- 
thing about a plague of darkness over 
Egypt, and the Egyptians didn’t like that, 
much though they knew what night meant. 
For these little devils It must be terrifying 
— like being struck blind.” 

Mark was scarcely convinced. Destruc- 
tion of the lights seemed such an obvious 
way to create utter confusion^ The globes 
might be tough, but the pygmies’ slung 
stones travelled forcefully. . They were 
not unbreakable; he remembered Gordon's 
own story of one smashed experimentally. 
Such a superstition as Gordon suggested 
seemed a slender screen between them- 
selves and chaos. He said as much. Gor- 
don shook his head. 

“It’s the safest defence we could have. 
There’s no better guarantee than a good, 
well-grounded superstition.” 

Smith got up. “I’m goln’ over to have a 
look at Ed and his bunch. Cornin’?” 

T HEY made a detour and came upon 
the group from the rear. Certain parts 
of the cave had become unhealthy since 
Ed’s artillery school had started. Slings 
are instruments requiring a nicety of 
operation only to be attained by practice, 
wherefore the danger area in front of the 
tyros was of considerable width. In a 
mushroom head, leaned against the wall 
for target duty, two stones had lodged. 
Ed turned his usual cheerful countenance. 
“Made it — once,” he declared proudly. 
“Out of how many?” Smith asked. 

“Oh, lay off that. This ain’t a Tommy 
gun — you gotta get to know it.” 


“Whose is the other?” 

“Zickle’s. That fellow is gonna do big 
things." 

Zickle gave a show of white teeth. 

“Yes, me gottim,” he agreed. 

The two stood watching the practice for 
a while. The speed and force of the mis- 
siles was formidable, though the aim 
remained erratic.- Ed, undiscouraged, 
pointed out that when the attack should 
come, there would be a lot of targets, not 
just one. 

As they wandered on, leaving him to it, 
Mark inquired as to progress on the tun- 
nel. Smith answered him with the usual 
“any time now.” 

“Do you know what’s above?” Mark 
jerked his thumb at the roof. 

“Not for sure. What’re you gettin’ at?” 

“Just this — suppose it’s a hill or a moun- 
tain?” 

“Well?” 

“Well, you. may have got up beyond 
( normal surface-level already, and be bor- 
ing your way through the heart of a 
mountain.” 

“It’s possible — but it ain't likely. You 
see, there’s a hell of a lot more flat than 
mountains round here. It’s thousands to 
one against our being under any sizeable 
mountain, and I guess we’ve got to take 
the risk anyway.” 

“You couldn’t send out some side tun- 
nels experimentally?” 

Smith shook his head. 

“Not now. It’d be a waste of time. If it 
hadn’t come to a showdown, it might’ve 
been worth trying. But with this on our 
hands, the best we can do is to keep 
straight on and up.” 

The two strolled on, talking until they 
were interrupted by a hail from the wall. 
Smith hurried over. 

“What is it?” 

“Something going on in the right-hand 
tunnel,” said the lookout. “There’ve been 
one or two of them dodging about in 
there.” 

Both Smith and Mark stared, but they 
could make out little. There was certainly 
movement, though it was impossible to 
make out what was taking place. 

“Better call the men up,” Smith decided. 
“There may be another charge.” 

Within two minutes the parapet was 
lined with staring faces whose owners 
speculated audibly, but it was half an hour 
before a definite move took place. 

Near the middle of the wall, Ed had 
chosen to station himself and his “artil- 
lery.” The rest gave them a wide berth, 
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and eyed them with misgiving; it had 
been noticed that stones had a habit of 
flying out of slings before the release was 
intended. 

At last, when the majority had decided 
that the alarm must be false, a few small, 
white figures issued from the right-hand 
cave mouth, Ed waited until they had 
formed a line, then he and his men let fly. 
Most of the stones clattered harmlessly; 
only one figure subsided. It sat on the 
ground, hugging a damaged knee. The 
rest swung their slings and replied with 
a volley. The men on the wall watched the 
missiles come arching towards them. They 
were bigger than the stones used before, 
and flung on a higher trajectory. They 
looked like a flight of snowballs. Only 
when they landed did it become clear that 
they were not stones at all. 

One struck the parapet just in front of 
Mark. It burst into a cloud of spores. He 
began to cough and choke as they entered 
his lungs. The more he gasped for breath, 
the more floating spores he breathed. His 
eyes streamed until he could scarcely see. 
He had a glimpse of another volley of 
white balls, bursting in another smother 
of spores. 

The whole line of men was gasping and 
choking in the dusty air. The flakes 
swirled around them like a mist, blotting 
everything from view. Throats and chests 
began to ache with coughing; each fresh 
paroxysm seemed to rack more painfully. 

They had been out-manoeuvred. The 
pygmies, or their advisers, had welcomed 
Ed’s fungus idea, but they had realized, 
too, that they could not hope in the face 
of a bombardment to roll the puff-balls up 
to the wall. The problem had been solved 
by extracting the spores from ripe balls,, 
and stitching, them into smaller skins 
suitable for slinging. But to what purpose? 

The wall with its defenders had now 
disappeared into an artificial blizzard, but 
the flights of spore-bombs continued to 
fall with accuracy wherever the cloud was 
thinning. The pygmies and “natives” could 
not hope to. make an attack now. Once 
they should reach the spore area, they 
would be in as bad a plight as the rest. It 
could only be that the present barrage 
was intended not just to disable, but to 
act as a screen. What might be afoot at 
the end of the pave, the spluttering, chok- 
ing defenders could only guess. 

A T LAST, after what seemed an inter- 
. minable period, the spore-bombs 
ceased to fall. The white swirl began to 


settle and thin, or drift away. The parox- 
ysms of choking grew less frequent and 
less agonising. Eyelids could be opened 
without reclosing immediately in self- 
defence. The red-rimmed eyes, still 
streaming, could peer painfully in an 
effort to see what had taken place behind 
the screen, but their vision was dimly 
blurred. It was noses which gave the 
clue — a faint smell of burning. 

A whistling flight of stones made them 
duck again. Mark put his recovering eyes 
to the spyhole, and the pygmy operations 
ceased to be a mystery. 

In a line across the end of the cave lay 
five huge piles of vegetable rubbish, and 
from each was ascending a column of 
heavy, yellow smoke. For a few feet it 
poured straight up, then it bent over, 
broadening fanwise as the draught from 
the tunnels behind began to carry it 
farther into the big cavern. The rising 
curls, progressively attenuated, mingled 
as they climbed, losing individuality in a 
grey-yellow haze. Already an obscuring 
tide was flowing across the uneven roof. 
Those 5 lamps it had engulfed showed 
wanly; their brilliance sicklied to a gloomy 
dimness. Mark watched it lap 'about 
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others, flowing first to either side before 
it thickened to submerge them ; increasing 
the gloom step by step. 

With the decreasing light, the cave 
seemed to change character. It was no 
longer the familiar, workaday place they 
all knew. Nooks and corners, becoming 
shrouded, -took on an ill aspect. Fears were 
born in the hidden crevices and came 
stealing out to attack the men’s minds; 
the agents provocateurs of panic. 

A group on the far right swarmed over 
the parapet and dropped to the loam. 
They started racing for the fires, oblivious 
of the flying stones which slashed at them. 
The slingmen changed their tactics and 
sent spore, bombs which burst in their 
path. The running men staggered and 
reeled, they doubled up, and the sound of 
their rasping coughs came back to those 
Still on the wall. The stones whistled 
among them again, felling a number and 
driving the rest into an impotent fury as 
they floundered with a temporary blind- 
ness. 

Mark glanced round at Smith in mute 
'inquiry. The other shook his head. 

"No good. That’s just what they want — 
to get us in the open. Once they do that, 
it’s all up.’’ 

Smith was right; it was the position, 
not the numbers of the defenders which ( 
had baffled the 'attack. Doubtless they’ 
would be able to give, a good account of 
themselves with their clubs, but though 
the pygmies were small, their numbers, 
added to those of the "natives,” were not. 
To take to the open meant certain defeat 
sooner or later. Mark became gloomy. 
This smoke business had not been fore- 
seen. The slight draught which played 
through the crevices would not be enough 
to keep the air breathable. The time would 
not be long in coming when the only al- 
ternatives would be to make a dash or to 
suffer asphyxiation. Either, meant the end 
of their plan. The pygmies would probably 
prefer the latter; it would give them less 
trouble. 

The smoke was now a thick blanket over 
the whole roof. In the semi-darkness the 
men looked questioningly at their leader. 
Smith failed them— he could see no way 
out, and their eyes, roving farther along 
the wall, sought the burly Ed. He, too, was 
without a suggestion, and for the first 
time in Mark’s experience of him, looked 
dejected. 

"No, you ain’t got this thing right,” he 
said to those who urged a charge. "Maybe 
you’ll get five minutes’ fun skull cracking, 


but that ain’t gonna help us any If you get 
your own skulls cracked after. What we 
gotta do is figure out some new line. And,” 
he added after an interval, "it seems to nie 
as there ain’t none. . . . Hell, don’t I wish 
I’d never pulled that puff-ball stuff.” 

The smoky stratum deepened; the cave 
grew more fearful in murky penumbra. 
The yellow columns above the five fifes 
intensified, appearing almost as writhing 
solids. It was a mere matter of time till 
the pall above should creep down to drive 
them from the wall. Beyond the fires, to 
windward of the choking smoke, the 
slingers stood waiting; behind them, 
others filled the passages 1 impassably. 
Sheer clogging of numbers alone would 
defeat an attempt to rush. 

The defenders, too, waited. They could 
do nothing else. The fate of the first party 
to go over the top had proved a potent 
lesson. They could no longer look to Smith 
or any other as leader. That fatalism 
which they had thrown off at the need for 
action came seeping back, tinged now with 
resentful desperation. 

The tunnel upon which so many of them 
had worked for years would never be used 
“now. The phrase, “any time now” had even 
less meaning than before. The last ray 
of their hope was narrowed by a closing 
iris of smoke until it became that ultimate 
pinpoint of light without which they could 
not live. It was that last, feeble glimmer 
which set one and then another pair of 
eyes roving towards the shadowed wall in 
unadmitted faith that a figure might yet 
emerge crying, “We’re through.” But no 
such figure showed! The wall, and the 
tunnel they had hewn through it, receded 
into a blacker and blacker distance. . . . 
„ "If only there were something we could 
v do,” Gordon was muttering. "To be smoked 
out like a lot of rats. . . 

There came a sudden noise, reverberat- 
ing, booming in the shadows behind them. 
A, hundred pairs of eyes switched like one 
towards it, boring the impenetrable. A 
sudden, cry 'from the Zickle — “Water!” 
Then other voices, on rising, panicky 
notes — “Water!” "Water!” 

t 

L O'NG minutes of chaos, kaleidoscopic. 

Shouts. Men gasping, cursing, 
dropping from the wall. Beyond,, shrill 
pygmy voices rising in alarm. A last, dis- 
regarded volley from the slingers. Screams 
from the passage mouths. Fighting to es- 
cape, trampling one another, jammed in 
the tunnels! A hand on Mark’s arm, rigid 
as a clamp. Gordon’s voice, calm and firm 
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among the hubbub. What was he saying? 

“Walt. You’ll be trampled.” 

Walt! With the water gushing In to 
drown them all? 

A wrench which failed to shake the 
clamp loose. Smith’s voice: 

“Plenty of time — plenty of time. Wait." 

First panic ebbing. Fighting for control. 
Behind it all, the rush - of the water. Tons 
of it, spewing into the cave, reaching out to 
swamp and choke. Partial victory. It’s a 
big cave — take a lot of water to fill ,lt. 
Screams and shouts from the passages. 
Fighting, tearing one another to bits like 
animals — mad with fright. Gordon talking 
calmly to Smith: 

“Let ’em get clear; the tunnel’s narrow, 
It can’t bring on much water. Plenty of 
time.” 

What tunnel? Things began to get clear- 
er. Their tunnel, of course. It was through. 
Must have come up under the New Sea. 
Never thought of that possibility. The 
tunnel which was to lead to freedom. . 
Mark began to laugh with an odd giggle. 

Gordon shook him violently, 

“Stop it.” 

Mark tried, but could not. It was ir- 
resistibly funny — the tunnel which was to 
lead to freedom. . 

Something hard and angular hit his 
jaw. 

"Shut up — do you hear?” 

The shaking went on. He stopped laugh- 
ing. Queer, it hadn’t been very funny after 
all. The shaking ceased. 

“Sorry,” he said. 

Smith grunted, rubbing his knuckles. 

Ed came ambling along the wall with 
several others trailing after him. 

“Crazy bunch o’ saps,” he observed, 
nodding in the direction of the passages. 
“Can you beat it?” He spat disgustedly 
over the parapet. They listened for a mo- 
ment to the sounds of strife mingling with 
the rush of the water. 

“And I thought some of those guys got 
brains — if they have, they’re on vacation 
now." 

“Some of ’em will get out,” said Smith. 

"Sure they’ll get out — an’ for what? To 
be chased by the water. You know darned 
well there ain’t no way for it to get outa 
this place. They’ll go right up to the big 
first cave by the entrance — and then 
what? Jest wait right there until the 
water ups and catches ’em. Ain’t that a 
hell of a fine way to die?” 

They turned and looked over the ground 
behind the wall. The water was visible 
now; its edge had advanced to within a 
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few feet of them and was crawling rapidly 
forward, stirring the loam to mud. 

“Well, it’ll soon put out those goddam 
fires,” Ed murmured philosophically. 

“Look there.” Gordon pointed at the 
white circle of a puff-ball, just visible In 
the gloom. It was swaying and bobbing er- 
ratically on the flood. 

"Well, what about it?” 

“It’s floating. These trunks will float, 
too, A couple of them lashed together 
would make a good raft for three or four 
men.” 

“But tfe’d only go up there.” Mark 
looked up at the smoke curtain over the 
roof. 

“No. We can float them out through the 
passages as the water rises. Float them 
right out to the first cave, and then — ” 

He stopped suddenly as Ed’s huge hand 
smote him on the back. 

“Atta boy! You’ve said it. Gimme some 
cord, somebody; I’m gonna get busy.” 

The binding of several stone clubs was 
speedily untwisted. Within a few minutes 
all the men were lashing the thick, white 
trunks into pairs. The water rose and 
trickled through the wall as they worked. 
The five fires went out in bursts of steam 
and fierce sizzlings. The first completed 
raft was thrust over the parapet, and fell 
with a splash. Its two builders climbed 
after it. Another splash followed, and 
another, until all the rafts bobbed in the 
muddy water. Ed looked up at the last 
pair. 

“C’m on, you guys. Time to go places. 
Snap into it." 

They swarmed down into knee-deep 
water, and waded forward, pushing their 
rafts towards the passages. Behind them 
still sounded the roar of gushing water; 
around the walls it lapped slowly high- 
er. 

CHAPTER VH 

M ARGARET woke, meanwhile, and 
her first sight was a rock roof. It 
was seven feet above her, but it 
seemed to press down. Those tons of stone 
could be suspended safely, she hoped, 
above her body, but there was no support 
to lift them clear of her spirit. All that 
weight rested full upon it, striving to 
crush her stubborn resistance. This was 
always the worst moment of her “day.” 
All defenses were at their weakest, re- 
serves at their ebb. She liked to keep her 
eyes closed when she woke, gathering 
strength before opening them. 
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How many times had she lain awake, 
but voluntarily blind, hoping futilely that 
it was a dream? She did not know. At 
first she had tried to keep some count of 
time, but she had missed once — or was it 
twice? She made two strokes on the wall, 
and then changed her mind and rubbed 
one out. Later, she missed again. The 
record became a muddle. 

Anyhow, what was the good of it? Even 
if her sleeping -periods did roughly corre- 
spond to nights in the world above, there 
was little to be gained from knowing how 
days, weeks, months slipped away. It did 
not help. Indeed, it made things worse. 
Without dates one could imagine the world 
as one had last seen it. Dates meant 
change outside, and it was somehow bitter 
to think of a world which went on chang- 
ing, of seasons coming and going, flowers 
blooming and dying while one lay here 
immured, dead to it all. 

Yes, dead to it — only death must be 
more peaceful. Why did she not kill her- 
self? .On every waking she asked the 
same question. Sometimes she had re- 
solved to do it, but then, with the fuller 
return of consciousness, she had absolved 
herself. Time for that later, after all, there 
were still possibilities. . . When she had 

grown older, when her skin had lost its 
softness, and her hair become grey — when, 
in fact there would be nothing to return to 
in the outside world; then she would do it. 

She put up a hand and dragged a lock 
of hair forward over her face. Holding it 
out at full length, she could, by squinting 
uncomfortably, focus upon it. Presently 
she smoothed it back into place. Careful 
inspection had failed to reveal a single, 
strand of grey among the dark red. There 
were stories of people whose hair had 
gone grey in a night — in view of the con- 
dition of her own, she was inclined to 
consider them fables; if they were not, she 
ought, she felt, to be snow-white by this 
time. Perhaps at the sides . . . ? 

An awkward business, this, and not a 
mirror to be had. 

She sat up, A bundle of muddy-yellow 
fur in another corner uncurled, yawned 
widely and stretched itself. It sat back on 
its haunches, blinking at her. 

“Good morning, Bast.” 

The cat .yawned. again and, dropping its 
eyes, began the morning toilet. 

“Yes,” she agreed. “Bath time.” 

She rose from the heap of fungus strips 
which did duty for a bed, and walked to- 
wards the entrance. It was necessary to 
stoop as she passed into the corridor; the 


place had been hewn by pygmies for the 
use of pygmies. 

Outside, she greeted her guards. Her first 
resentment of them had long since passed 
off. What was the use? They no longer 
worried her; she had even begun to feel 
half sorry for them. At bottom, they were 
nothing but simple, unmalicious little folk 
who had been cheated of life. 

The usual procession^ formed up. First, 
two white dwarfs whose only garment was 
strictly utilitarian-, consisting of a loin 
cloth supporting a stone knife. Then her- 
self in that white suit which had been so 
smart, and was now so much the worse for 
wear. Finally, two more pygmies carrying 
slings and a pouch each of stones to sup- 
plement their knives. In this formation, 
the five marched to the half-flooded cave 
which did duty as a swimming bath. 

An air . of ceremony had gathered about 
Margaret’s ablutions. The operation de- 
signed purely for practical ends had suc- 
ceeded' in becoming a popular spectacle. 
Numbers of impressed spectators, appar- 
ently with nothing to do, attended it as in 
other circumstances they might have at- 
tended the changing of the guard. 

She seldom thought without a smile of 
the agitation which had accompanied her 
first swim. She had been in the water be- 
fore her guards had realised her intention. 
The terrible howl of lamentation which 
greeted her reappearance on the surface 
could not be attributed entirely to .disin-. 
terested anxiety for her safety, What pen- 
alties were visited on guards who allowed 
a semi-sacred person to elude them . either 
by suicide or escape, she never inquired, 
but probably they were painful. 

She had turned her head to look up at 
them, whereat the howls languished, to be 
replaced by expressions of wonder. An 
excited gabble arose as she struck out, and 
when she swam back to the ledge, it was to 
land at the feet of a group astonished into 
awe and servility. 

At that time, she had been unable either 
to speak or to understand their language, 
but it needed no words to show that she 
had risen in their estimation. Her divinity, 
first suspected owing to her association 
with Bast, was now an established fact. 
She felt the difference in their regard, and 
resolved that the advantage should not be 
allowed to lapse. She pursued it by making 
her “daily” swim a custom. 

On this “morning” — the habit of divid- 
ing her time into manageable sections 
persisted in the face of their inaccuracy — 
the ceremony was performed as usual. A 
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crowd of a hundred or so persons who 
associated large quantities of water only 
with inundation and death, was assembled 
on her diving-ledge, ready to admire and 
marvel. 


S HE stood for a moment, a slim figure In 
a white silk slip poised on the brink, 
while the watchers held an awed silence. 
Then up and out. Her arms spread in the 
grace of a perfect swallow. She cut the 
water twenty feet below with the merest 
spurting of a splash. 

For a time she entertained them, laugh- 
ing up at faces which could not banish all 
traces of apprehension. She turned and 
twisted as she would, flashing her white 
limbs in the dark water. She let herself 
sink, and swam twenty yards under water, 
baffling them agreeably as to her direction. 
An excited ovation greeted her reappear- 
ance — she had performed a near-miracle. 
At length she headed with a long, reaching 
crawl for the landing-place. 

An elderly pygmy, whose face contrived 
to appear wrinkled while giving an impres- 
sion of being tightly stretched across his 
skull, joined her on the march back to 
her cave. Margaret greeted him as "Garm” 
— to the end she was never certain whether 
this was a name or a title, but it did what 
was needed. He responded by asking after 
her health perfunctorily, and after that of 
Bast with greater concern. She answered 
briefly, knowing that he would talk no 
more until her cave was reached and the 
guards were out of hearing. 

With Gann alone of the pygmies was 
she able to hold conversations. Once she 
had learned enough of the language to 
make herself clear, she had determined to 
learn more of the people, but from most 
her questions met only rebuffs. Occasion- 
ally they called forth angry replies; more 
usually, they were disregarded in such a 
manner as to show that the inquiries were 
in bad taste if not indelicate. 

They made allowances for her infringe- 
ments of their lesser taboos — after ail, was 
she not privileged as the attendant of a 
goddess? — but became surly when she 
overreached- certain mysteriously placed 
bounds of decency. Their displeasure was 
not infrequent. Safe passage along the cat- 
walk of one’s own racial code must be 
achieved through long experience; it is 
harder still to climb from it to another, 
and when that other is as involved as a 
maze and is entirely supported by incom- 
prehensible misconceptions, a foot is bound 


to slip through the fabric from time to 
time. Margaret did her best to step warily 
after the .first gross blunders, but it was 
not easy. 

Garm was different from the rest. It is ( 
the stupid who become more bigoted with 
age, and Garm was not stupid. In his 
world, he was a wise man who saw many 
inconsistencies in his people’s beliefs. His 
complacency had been early upset by theo- 
ries which snapped from rotten roots, and 
he had begun to keep a watch for flaws 
upon which he nurtured a growing toler- 
ance. Impious unorthodoxies appeared in 
his mind, clinging like lichens to its bar- 
renness, finding nourishment scarce, yet 
surviving. Many youthful precepts and im- 
planted conceptions had withered down to 
the stalks; only a hardy few now showed 
good foliage; fewer still were entirely un- 
touched by the blight of inquiry. 

All his life he had hidden his doubts, 
partly from fear, more from policy. Why 
should he show them? Either they would 
upset the established order of things, or 
else, and more likely, he would suffer pun- 
ishment. Neither would be of the slightest 
use. Probably he would meet the usual fate 
of heretics, and he would have accom- 
plished nothing but death for the sake of a 
very little heritage. 

He wanted to know more. The desire to 
learn had been the heaviest fetter on his 
tongue, and he was glad now that he had 
held his peace. The odds and ends of in- 
formation he had gained from this woman 
prisoner were in parts wise, trivial, or ab- 
surd. A few fitted into his jigsaw of be- 
liefs, many were useless. But they were all 
interesting and new — perhaps he was the 
only man of his race to show interest in 
the new; he had never met another. 

Conversation between the two was not 
easy. It was not enough that he had 
taught her his language. There were so 
many things in her life which were not in 
his, many words which whole sentences of 
his language failed to explain, so that he 
had perforce to learn something of hers. 
They talked now, and wallowed through 
swamps of misunderstanding in a mixture 
of the two. 

Back in the cave, after she had put on 
her shirt and skirt, Margaret’s next con- 
cern was with Bast. As long as the cat 
lived she was safe. Should it die, she did 
not know what might happen. Had she 
been sure that such an event would ensure 
her banishment to the prison caves, Bast’s 
career would have been short. But the 
pygmies held a belief in survival after 
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death; a belief which they inconveniently 
extended to include animals. It was quite 
on the cards that she might be despatched 
to attend the cat on its journey through 
the shades. Cautious inquiry of Garm, who 
still retained views on the divinity of cats, 
did nothing to dispel this notion. 

! After all, he pointed out, a sacred cat 
■could scarcely be left to shift for itself, and 
who could be better suited to attend it 
than those who had looked after it in life? 
It might resent having strangers thrust 
upon it and be displeased with those who 
had sent them. A wise man tried to please 
i even the whims of a goddess. Granting fe- 
line immortality, it all sounded uncomfort- 
ably logical. 

There had been some preliminary, die- 
tetic difficulties. Bast had firmly refused 
'fungus food in any form. Margaret in a 
^series of pictures which had excited 
j general admiration, had succeeded in 
i making the fact clear to the pygmy mind. 
This got them only a little farther, since it 
seemed that food and fungi were synony- 
mous. Milk? But one could not draw a 
| picture of milk. She tried her hand at a 
cow. It was not a success. 

She thought again. What' did cats eat? 
Of course, fish. This time enormous dis- 
cussion was provoked. According to 
! Garm’s subsequent explanation, a question 
of precedence had arisen,. Was it legiti- 
i mate, to feed the symbol of Bast upon the 
symbols of Hamhit? This embraced the 
practical question of which ' goddess had 
the more powerful means of advertising 
her displeasure — for one of, them must be 
displeased, since either cat or fish must 
die. 

The puzzle was at length solved by the 
. suggestion that there were many fish to 
be had, but only one cat. Hamhit might 
not grudge (or not miss) a few. 

, They had brought them. Unpleasant 
! monstrosities caught in the subterranean 
| rivers, and unlike any Margaret had ever 
I seen. White and eyeless, born of a million 
generations blind in the darkness. One 
eel-like creature among them found parti- 
cular favour with Bast. 


R EASSURED by the cat’s appetite, Mar- 
garet could now turn to her own food. 
She had grown used to the monotonous 
diet, and was able to eat the mess of 
chopped fungi with much the same in- 
difference as she would have taken bread 
at home. Garm came in and sat down near 
her, dipped a stone cup into a bowl of 
spirit and sipped from it. The bowl was 
there for his particular benefit. Margaret 
had tried the stuff once only; she classified 
it several stages below that inferior vodka 
which is made from bread. Garm evidently 
enjoyed it; it took several sips before 
settling down to resume “yesterday’s" 
broken conversation. . 

“You do not worship animals?” he 
asked. 

“No,” Margaret said. “At least, not In 
our country,” she amended. 

“And the gods are not angry?” 

“I don’t think so. You see, ours are 
different gods." 

“Then, since you are not afraid of the 
gods, and the animals must eat much food, 
why do you not kill all those animals you 
do not wish to eat?” 

“We make them work for us.” 

“But you talked of special metal crea- 
tures you had made to work for you — ’’ 
“Yes, but for some things it is cheaper 
to employ animals than machines." 

Garm looked wonderingly at Bast. 

“And what do cats do for you?" 

“They catch mice.” 

“What are mice?” 

Margaret groaned privately, and started 
to explain, That was always the trouble 
with these conversations. There were so 
few points of contact that everything was 
continually being interrupted by the most 
trivial explanations. Moreover, she was 
tired of the status of animals, and wanted 
to change the subject. But that was not 
Garm’s way; he got his teeth into a topic, 
and worried at it. Soon he succeeded in 
finding out, to his great satisfaction, that 
there was a class of animals, known as 
pets, which did no work, and, furthermore, 
that a society for protecting the rights of 
animals was upheld chiefly by the sup- 
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porters of these parasites. He seemed to re- 
gard this as the beginning of a return to 
grace. 

“It shows,” he said, “that they are be- 
ginning again to worship animals.” 

“It doesn’t — it shows sublimation,” Mar- 
garet objected. 

Sublimation took some explaining, but 
he got it at last. Instead of resenting the 
idea, he welcomed it, and plunged forth- 
with into a number of incomprehensible 
statements about the relationship of reli- 
gion with sublimation, from which he 
emerged with the idea of increasing ani- 
mal worship somehow strengthened. 

“They keep animals, pets, you call them, 
for no obvious reason. That means that 
they must find something in the animals 
which they cannot find elsewhere. That 
is the divine spirit. Knowing of this di- 
vine spirit, they band together into a noble _ 
society to preach it, so that others may' 
recognise it.” 

"No. You don't understand. There's 
nothing divine about it — in fact, they say 
that animals have no souls.” 

Garm looked momentarily shocked by 
the heresy. 

"But they live.” 

"Of course, but our people say that only 
human beings have souls.” 

"Why?” 

Margaret was forced to admit that she 
did not know why. Garm became trium- 
phant. 

"It means that your people are begin- 
ning to regain faith. Soon they will admit 
that animals have souls. In their hearts 
they must know it already. If they did not, 
is it likely they would spend so much time 
and wealth upon animals?” 

“Quite likely,” Margaret thought. 

“No, you do not understand. I mean, if 
they thought animals to be soulless, they 
would obviously spend for the good of men 
whom they know to have souls. It would 
be waste to do otherwise. 

"You say your world is in difficulties. It 
is not surprising, for you have spurned 
the gods. But now that their servants are 
once more being recognised, the gods will 
smile again upon you.” 

The idea of world redemption through 
the R.S.P.C.A. was novel, even if it in- 
spired little faith, Margaret thought. 

Garm, with the status of animals set- 
tled to his satisfaction, became approach- 
able on other subjects. She inquired for 
news. 

"Have there been any more breaks?” 

"No,” he told her. No more breaks, but 
two airshafts had had to be stopped when 
the water came trickling in. 


So the New Sea was still rising. Margaret 
wondered how long the great pipes of 
Qab6s would continue to pour out their 
millions of gallons. There had been no 
bad break for some little time, but it was 
an ever-present possibility. The weight of 
water was slowly and relentlessly finding 
out the weak spots, and driving through. 
So far, they had beaten it by blocking the 
passages, but one by one the air inlets were 
being covered. How many of those hun- 
dreds of small fissures, which were the 
caves' natural ventilating system, could 
they spare before the air would thicken 
unbreathably? Each time that she heard 
that there was one less, it seemed to her 
that the caves became a little more stuffy. 
It looked like being a question of which 
would deal the final blow, suffocation, or 
drowning. 

The configuration of the caves puzzled 
her more than a little. One “day” she had 
managed to evade her guards, and had 
made her way back to the cavern where 
she and Mark had landed. She had stood 
at the top of the ramp and looked down on 
the Sun Bird still lying where Mark had 
moored her — how long ago? But the water 
no longer rushed through the cavern. The 
break had been blocked. Only a current so 
slight as scarcely to trouble the surface 
flowed across from the tunnel down which 
they had swept, to an opening on the op- 
posite side. 

The cavern lake was now so smooth that 
reflection rivalled original. 

Gazing down on the hull of the maimed 
Sun Bird, Margaret was tempted. It would 
be so easy just to run down the ramp, to 
jump aboard and cast off. Surely it would 
be better to drift away into that other tun- 
nel and take one’s chance, than to con- 
tinue this existence among the pygmies. 
Probably she would fail, but what did that 
mean? Just to die a little earlier; to perish 
in the attempt rather than to wait here 
and drown. And she might have the luck 
to get free — to save this subterranean 
place and its people — and Mark. She im- 
agined herself fighting officials, working 
night and day, pulling strings until at last 
the Qab6s pumps should cease to turn. An 
expedition would be sent down to free 
Mark and the other inhabitants of the 
prison system. 

F OR a long time, she looked, but though 
her fancy soared, her body did not 
move. She was afraid, but that was not the 
whole cause of her hesitation — she was 
no more afraid to go than to stay. Another 
feeling held her back. A sensation that she 
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might help here, that someone — Mark — 
might need her, and she would have de- 
serted. It would be all but impossible for 
her to escape alone, and by trying she 
might In some way wreck the chances of 
others. It was not very clear; but it was 
very compelling. With a sigh, she had 
turned away' from the sight of the Sun 
Bird, and gone back to search for her dis- 
tracted guards. 

There had, she knew, been other breaks 
since the one which had engulfed Mark 
and herself, and yet there was the Sun 
Bird floating at practically the same level 
as before. It was puzzling. She decided to 
ask Garm about it, without revealing her 
reasons. At that time they had talked with 
difficulty, but as far as she could under- 
stand he had replied: 

“The caves are on many levels. Often 
they are like a series of deep holes con- 
nected by passages. Only in those where 
the floors of the caverns to be connected 
are of even, or almost even depth, do the 
passages enter and leave at ground level. 
Often it has been more convenient to cut 
an entrance part way up a wall, and make 
a ledge sloping to the ground. Thus the 
actual tunnelling can be made shorter. 

“Sometimes there have been fissures, 
and at others formations of harder rock 
to be avoided. There is no regularity. 
Therefore, it follows that although some 
of the breaks have sent water pouring 
down to the lowest levels, others have en- 
tered these well-like- caves, and we have 
been able to stop them before they could 
reach the side passages and overflow. It 
is lucky that there are less of us than there 
were, for already all the lowest caverns 
are flooded deeply." 

With this she had to be satisfied, though 
it left much ' unexplained. Why, for in- 
stance, was there a slight current through 
the' Sun Bird's cave? Was it making its 
way to the pygmies’ lower levels? If .so, 
why hadn’t they stopped it? The only 
other possibility seemed to be that the 
water was flowing, beyond the pygmy sys- 
tem; that the incoming water had joined 
the course of a subterranean river already 
flowing through the cave. In the end, she 
had sighed and given it up^— one had to 
give up so many problems in this incom- 
prehensible place. 

It was a relief to know that there had 
been no more breaks lately. Each time 
she had heard of one her heart raced pain- 
fully, untiL she was sure that the’ prison 
caves had not been threatened. At first 
she had been angry with herself for her 


own anxiety — it rose, involuntary and un- 
wanted. She had not yet forgiven Mark for 
the slaughter of the pygmies. It had been 
the sudden intrusion of violence which 
had shocked her even more than the vio- 
lence itself. For a long time, she had been 
unable to picture Mark without seeing 
those pathetically childlike bodies sprawl- 
ing before him. Had she been able to reach 
the Sun Bird again before her first wrath- 
ful resentment had cooled, there would 
have been no hesitation to deter her. 

Familiarity with the idea had now 
damped down the sense of shock. Insen- 
sibly she had begun to adopt something 
of the pygmy attitude. The thing had hap- 
pened. Lives had been lost; it was unfor- 
tunate, but could not be helped. There 
was no demanding the blood of the slayer; 
no suggestion that he might have behaved 
differently. The pygmies seemed to attach 
less importance than did her own people 
to the act of dying. Or did they? Wasn't 
it father that her people attached an ex- 
aggerated importance to the more sensa- 
tional and spectacular forms of death? 

At home, more indignation and publici- 
ty was expended upon one murder “justi- 
fied or not’’ than upon a hundred fatal 
road accidents. But death was just as 
final. Obviously, then, it v/as the manner 
which counted, not the act; if it were not 
so, there would be no difference between 
hanging by the law, and hanging by pri- 
vate individuals, whereas everybody knows 
•that the law may do many things which 
the private individual may not. Yes, it 
was the manner which stirred people’s 
emotions. If you were to shoot a man be- 
cause he was a public danger, everybody 
would be enraged, but if you killed an ex- 
cellent citizen through negligent driving, 
nobody minded very much. It was all very 
confusing. . Anyhow, the emergent, fact 
was that the pygmies did not draw these 
nice distinctions; they seemed, to put all 
deceases under the heading of death from 
misadventure. Death, after all, was as 
natural as birth; all that had been, done 
was to accelerate its advance. Everyone 
was condemned to death by being born, 
you couldn’t change that. 

As time went on the picture of the slain 
pygmies began to have less significance. 
They were no longer the shocking evidence 
• of an unsuspected streak of brutality in 
Mark’s nature. . At least, the idea of a 
streak of brutality was- no longer shocking. 
In fact, there were things in favour of a 
streak (a narrow streak, of course) of 
brutality. 
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Garm broke in upon an interesting line 
of thought. The baffling time sense which 
the pygmies had evolved came into play 
as though an alarm clock had gone off in 
his mind. 

“We must go now,” he interrupted brusk- 
iy. 

Margaret had long ceased to be sur- 
prised by this bump of temporality. She 
rose, and crossed to Bast, gathering her 
up as she loosed the cord. Garm gulped 
down the dregs of his cupful of spirit, and 
led the way to the outer passage. 

CHAPTER VIII 

T HE worship of Bast centred in one 
of the larger caverns. Immense la- 
bour had gone to make this place a 
fit dwelling for a goddess. The usual pyg- 
my custom of smoothing only the most 
dangerous comers and cutting away the 
more obtrusive projections could not give 
a sufficiently polished effect for a divine 
sanctuary. They had smoothed the rock 
walls almost to. regularity before covering 
them with carvings in low relief. Broad 
bands of pictorial representation, alter- 
nating with narrower bands of purely con- 
ventional pattern now encircled the whole 
hall from floor almost to roof. 

Margaret suspected that the broader 
bands contained a history, but, if so, it 
must have been designed for the edifica- 
tion of greatly gifted readers. Frequently 
the stiffness and angularity of the figures 
made them no more informative than the 
geometrical patterns above and below. 
Isolated groups in which battles — between 
slingers and stone-throwers — were taking 
place could be identified as could certain 
processions which might consist either 
of victors or vanquished; but the interde- 
pendence, if any, of these events was elu- 
sive. 

Nor was Garm able to give any sugges- 
tions. The incidents, whatever they might 
be, were long forgotten, and the links be- 
tween them entirely invisible. To him, and 
to all his race, the carvings were merely 
decoration. The knowledge of history had 
followed history itself into nullity. He 
knew only that they must have been made 
by his own people, since every figure was 
of pygmy cast. 

To this Margaret’s observation added 
that the eyes were set full face In profiles, 
after the Egyptian manner, and that the 
few colours used were applied sparingly, 
though with skilful effect. The main re- 
sult of her inspection was to confirm, her 
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opinion that the race was now In an ad- 
vanced stage of degeneracy. 

At the far end of the cave stood a huge 
statue of the goddess, Bast; a concrete 
testimony of alien influence. The ponder- 
ous figure sat upon a throne. Straight- 
backed and dominant, she stared down 
the cave; great fists, set square upon the 
knees, held, one a sistrum, and the other, 
a shield. Further, to enhance its majesty, 
the sixty-foot sculpture had been mounted 
upon a dais of stone ten feet high. From 
the centre of the front panel a narrow 
flight of steps projected, leading up to an 
altar set between the gigantic feet. 

. Margaret failed to be a little awed. Per- 
haps In the open, staring across Egyptian 
sands between the two immensities of 
desert and sky, the figure would have been 
unimpressive, but here, where confinement 
exaggerated, it all but overwhelmed. Only 
the face relieved its severity. 

The sculptor, having flanked his work 
with twenty-foot images of cats, had been 
content that the goddess herself should 
show her humanity. Had he chosen to 
crown her with such a head as her two at- 
tendants wore, the effect would have been 
fearsome — as it was, he had given her a 
face in which wise benignity and peace 
went far to mitigate the sense of impo- 
tence which her size induced. To look up 
at it was to feel partially reassured. Its 
graven smoothness showed no trace of pyg- 
my features. 

Margaret liked to think of it as the work 
of some captive more fortunate than her- 
self ; fortunate in that his faith had trans- 
cended his captivity. There were angles 
from which one could read into the stone 
face and the wide, calm eyes, compassion 
and, perhaps, a wistfulness, as though 
something of the artist’s exiled longing had 
survived in the stone. 

As they entered, the crowd parted, leav- 
ing a straight, clear path between them 
and the steps. Garm fell back, allowing 
Margaret to take the lead. She paused for 
a moment, gazing up at the towering figure 
of Bast, then, keeping her eyes fixed upon 
the statue’s face, she started forward with 
a slow dignity. 

This was always the most trying part of 
the ceremony. The fact that she was, to 
pygmy eyes, clad in a robe of honour en- 
tirely failed to give her self-confidence. 
In her mind her grimy suit became even 
more grimy than in reality. At such a mo- 
ment she longed for a gown. There was 
grace and rhythm about a garment which 
hung from the shoulders. 
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Pygmy heads . to right and left bowed 
as she passed, offering homage not to her, 
but to the cat In her arms. Bast; with the 
detached superiority' of cats, remained in- 
different. She continued to purr loudly 
and' contentedly. • 

The cave was more crowded than usual. 
Moreover, Margaret had the feeling that 
the crowd was expectant, not excited nor 
anxious, yet in a state where its members 
were stirred by one thought at the same 
time. This, in the stagnation of the caves, 
was sufficiently rare to be remarkable. She 
had known such simultaneity of emotion 
only a few times since her capture; on each 
occasion it had been traceable to the com- 
mon danger from the water. But this time 
the reason did not serve ; Garm had denied 
that there were' any more breaks. Some- 
thing else, of which she knew nothing, 
must be afoot. She was irritated by the 
sense that she- was being kept' out of 
things. Garm had let her down; after all, 
there was" little enough to occupy one’s 
interest in this place. A censorship would 
be intolerable. 

A T the head of the steps she halted, and 
set the cat down on" the altar block. 
Her further duties as acolyte included only 
the fastening of the cord and a perfunc- 
tory bow of homage. 

Then she retired, leaving the stage to 
Garm. 

From behind the idol’s foot it was pos- 
sible to look out past the curve of the great 
ankle bone, over the congregation. There 
was no doubt that it was far bigger than 
usual. Hundreds of silent pygmies — men, 
women, and children — stood motionless, 
listening to Garm’s. high-pitched intoning. , 
For the most part their eyes followed the 
movements 1 of the cat as it paced uneasily 
back and forth upon the block. 

The expressions of solemn awe which 
the creature produced had amused Mar- 
garet at first, but that had passed now. 
To all races the very rare is a matter eith- 
er for awe or mirth. The very fact that life 
not unlike their own could take so different 
a shape, must be impressive to those who 
rarely, If ever, had seen an animal. There 
would be something magical about it — was 
there not always something magical about 
life? Was not her calm acceptance of it 
the result of being so much in contact with 
varied living forms? Familiarity with. the 
miracle of existence had made it seem no 
miracle. 

To these people, knowing none of its 
forms save in themselves, their fungi 


crops and their fish; at simple cat became 
something occult;’ If one of the great stone 
cats beside the statue had come to life, 
and bounded from the block, they would 
have marvelled but little more. Margaret 
would have been far more startled than 
they.. The. cat, in their eyes, was a carving 
come to life, no wonder they were awed, 
no wonder they worshipped this goddess. 
Bast, who could breath life, Pygmalion 
like, into her symbols. 

She turned her attention from 1 the crowd 
to Garm, His speech was part prayer, and 
the prayer, like most prayers, part flat- 
tery. It was addressed to the cat as' medi- 
ator between themselves and the goddess. 
The language, as in- many primitive 
tongues, made great play with tonal vari- 
ation, and the animal’s restlessness was 
due mostly to the shrill sing-song aimed 
at : it. 

Margaret’s knowledge- was sufficient to 
give her the- general drift. 

The goddess was implored to aid them. 
Surely they had deserved well by her? 
Had they not treated her symbol with all' 
honour, risking even the displeasure of 
Hamhit for her sake? If anything which 
might have been done had been left un- 
done, it was not by design, but through the 
ignorance of their inferior, contemptible 
minds. Of all the gods, Bast was the great- 
est, none in the whole celestial hierarchy 
could compare with her. Nor was the sym- 
bol of any other god so graceful, so de- 
tached, so calmly contemptuous of mere 
humanity. With the Ibis of Thoth they 
had held no truck (nor, indeed, with Thoth 
himself, for it ill became men to aspire 
to the wisdom of gods) . The jackal of Anu- 
bis- might await them among the shades, 
but Anubis was of little help -in this life. . . 

A disparagement of all the gods in glori- 
fication of Bast ensued.' All, that is, with 
the notable exception of Ra. It was hoped, 
perhaps, that Bast might overlook this 
omission. Not even to curry her favour 
could the risk of sudden darkness be taken. 

The prayer went on. A few pertinent re- 
marks on the continued decline in the 
birth-rate were dropped In — “our fathers 
were multitudinous as the spores of a 
thousand mushrooms; they filled our caves 
from the lowest levels'- to the 'highest. We 
are but a remnant, shrunk and shrivelled, 
like a fungus in a dry place” — but still the 
main purpose of the speech remained hid- 
den, 

Margaret grew restive. Already the cere- 
mony had lasted longer than usual. The 
cat tired of- its prowling, and curled up 




She could not cry out nor struggle. 
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comfortably in the middle of the altar. 
Garm's voice went on: 

“And now we implore that the blessing 
of Bast be given to our work. Though there 
may be destruction, yet it is ultimately to 
save, not to destroy, that we hope. Inas- 
much as we have obeyed commands, that 
we have not wasted life by taking it want- 
only, that we have imprisoned rather than 
slain, we ask help. Shall it ever be said that 
Bast has allowed ruin to be the conse- 
quence of obedience? We have faith that 
Bast will never forsake her people. Her 
justice, her mercy, her understanding, her 
ways inscrutable — these we honour. Will 
she not lend us now her wisdom, her wit, 
her power irresistible?” 

Garm bowed low. The congregation 
knelt, and bent its faces to the floor. The 
old man’s voice still muttered the sing- 
song prayer for blessings. His manner was 
Jess devout than that of the rest. One felt 
that he approached the goddess with a 
full knowledge of her obligations 'towards 
her people. There was an unmistakable 
air of “we’ve done the right thing by you; 
now it’s up to you not to let us down.” 
The conception of a bargain was blatant; 
almost put into words, though there- was 
no threat of reprisals in case of Bast’s de- 
fault. 

Margaret made an Interesting discovery. 
She had wondered why the pygmies with 
their light regard of death troubled to 
imprison their captives. It now appeared 
as obedience to the goddess's direct wish. 
There was no humanitarian feeling behind 
it — merely blind observance of a religious 
rule. Had they been cramped for space, 
the law might have lapsed; as it was they 
were put to no trouble, since the captives 
were made self-supporting. She and Mark 
and all the prisoners probably had to 
thank the long dead Egyptian missionaries 
who had set up the temple for cunningly 
including a law for their own preservation 
in the articles of faith. 

But still she had no clue to the reason 
for -this special service. For all Garm’s 
lack of humility, he showed far more sup- 
lication than was usual in his formal 
prayers. 

She let her eyes rove over the hundreds 
of bowed, naked backs. Row upon row of 
them, white beneath the many globes, dull 
dry white; not one body with a healthy, 
gleaming skin. Her gaze reached the back- 
most row. Suddenly she stiffened, and 
leaned forward round the stone feet, star- 
ing fixedly. Her mouth opened, but she 
caught back the rising exclamation. 


Beside the entrance stood a giant — at 
least, so he appeared to her first startled 
glance. She had grown so used to pygmy 
standards that it was hard to recognise 
him as a normal man. Her heart hammered 
with a sudden excitement, painfully, so 
that she pressed a hand upon her left 
side. 

But It was not Mark. A sudden rush 
of dizziness, compound of shock and dis- 
appointment, left her leaning weakly 
against the stone. She forced her eyes back 
to the distant figure, and strained to dis- 
tinguish the details. Absurd that she could 
ever have thought that it was Mark. This 
man was dark and bearded. His clothes, 
even, were unlike Mark’s; he seemed to be 
wearing the rags of a uniform. 

What could he be doing here? Why 
hadn’t the pygmies captured him? It was 
impossible that anyone could have pene- 
trated as far as this unseen. Or had 
he escaped? No, that was obviously ab- 
surd. But wasn’t his very presence here 
absurd? Garm* had said that except for 
herself all the captives were in the prison 
caves — and once they were in, they stayed 
in. What, then — ? 

She gave it up, and stood watching him. 
He lounged against the wall; seemed to 
be watching with a kind of tolerant bore- 
dom. Evidently he stood in no fear of the 
pygmies. But why not? 

Garm’s prayer was ending. He was call- 
ing upon the concourse to proclaim the 
magnificence of Bast. The responses of 
their thin voices swept through the cavern 
like the rustle of a high wind. 

Bast, the benign. Bast, the merciful. 
Bast, the omniscient. 

The cat, disturbed, resumed its prowl- 
ing. It mewed plaintively. Garm paused 
with both hands upraised; he knew some- 
thing of the value of dramatic effect. In 
all the huge temple cave there was no 
sound but the thin crying of the cat. 

rgiHE pygmies had gone, and Garm with 
JL them. Of all the hundreds who had 
filled the place only Margaret’s four guards 
remained. But the stranger, the man at 
the far end, had not gone. He had stood 
close to the wall while the crowd passed 
out. They saw him, but they did not give 
him a second glance. Not until the last 
of them had been swallowed up in the 
tunnel did he rouse himself into an Indo- 
lent saunter towards the statue. Margaret 
waited, watching his unhurried approach 
with a sense of misgiving. She had no 
premonition, merely a feeling that some- 
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thing was amiss. The man’s casual air was 
unreasonably out of place in its surround- 
ings. 

He looked an unattractive specimen, but 
so, she reminded herself, would any man 
just free of the prison caves. The rags of 
his uniform dangled and flapped about 
him as he walked. The buttonless jacket 
fell open to show a hard muscled, though 
none tod clean, chest. Beneath a tangle 
of black hair, dark, eyes set in a sallow face 
were fixed on her own. The expression of 
his mouth was invisible behind a ragged 
scrub of beard and moustache. 

His head tilted back as he looked up to 
the calm stone face far above. She saw a 
flash of white teeth as he smiled derisive- 
ly. He began to mount the stairs without 
hesitation. Margaret shot a glance at her 
four guards. They were watching the man 
with the barest curiosity, certainly without 
animosity. He approached her where she 
stood beside the altar. For a moment his 
gaze was transferred to the cat. He put 
out a hand, and stroked it gently behind 
the ear. The expressions of the guards 
became respectful; it was evident that the 
man was on good terms with the goddess. 
The cat purred, and rubbed itself against 
his hand. Looking back to Margaret, he 
said: 

“You’ve got a soft job, eh?” The English 
was easy enough, but it was spoken with 
a strong Latin accent. 

He looked her up and down In a fashion 
she did not like. She tried to shake off the 
feeling of uneasiness he Induced, It was 
ridiculous that she should feel like this 
towards the first man of her own kind she 
had seen for — how long? — well, a very long 
time. „ N 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

"Miguel Salvades. And you are Miss 
Lawn?” 

“How did you know?” 

Miguel shrugged his shoulders: 

“Th ire is little news in the prison caves 
— when there is any, everybody knows it. 
When it is that a beautiful lady is impris- 
oned here instead of with the rest of us, 
everybody is very interested.” 

“Then you have seen Mark? Tell me, 
how is he?” 

“He is well now. He was very bad for a 
long time. They thought he would die.” 

Margaret, too, had thought he would 
die. How those pygmies had hammered and 
beaten him! She had flung herself on 
them, trying to help, until others came 
and dragged her away. Her last sight of 
him had been of a battered and bleeding 


figure sprawling helpless on the ground. 
Only the repeated assurances of Gann had 
later convinced her that he had indeed 
survived that mauling. 

“There’ve been no ill effects? Nothing 
broken?” 

“He didn’t look bad when I last saw him. 
Stil! weak, of course.” 

Not until she had satisfied anxiety for 
Mark, did Margaret revert to the problem 
of this man’s presence. 

“How is it you are not a prisoner?” she 
asked. 

“But I am. I’ve been in here more than 
four years. 

“No, I mean why are you here? How did 
you get out of the prison caves?” 

“They let me out — they don’t think I 
can do any harm.” 

“Only you?” 

“Yes, only me.” 

Margaret frowned. Was he being delib- 
erately evasive, or merely stupid? He didn’t 
look stupid. She tried again. 

“But why should they let you out? I 
thought they kept all prisoners in there 
always.” 

“Except you? Yes, that is so. But I was 
able to do them a good turn. We made a 
bargain. They were to let me have the run 
of these caves if I did what they wanted.” 

"And what was that?” 

“Oh, just to give them some informa- 
tion.” 

He uttered the last answer with an air 
of finality which discouraged further 
questions. Margaret found it irritating. 
Still, it was his own business. It was puzzl- 
ing to know what information could have 
been important enough to support such a 
bargain. Such knowledge as she herself 
had tried from time to time to impart to 
the little people had never been welcomed 
with any enthusiasm. In any case, he 
had not gained a great deal. For herself, 
she’ would prefer to be in the prison caves 
with people of her own kind. She told 
him so. 

“But I am not going to stay here. I’m 
going to escape.” 

“How?” 

He shrugged. “I must look around — ex- 
plore first. There are ways in — there must 
be ways out.” 

S HE contemplated him, wondering how 
he proposed to escape. So far as she 
could see, it would be scarcely easier from 
here than from the prison caves. Openings 
there were, airshafts and cracks, hundreds 
of them, but the pygmies would be watch- 
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lug him just as they watched her. They 
might be a backward, simple race, but they 
were not fools. They must know why he 
had bargained for the freedom of the out- 
er caves. 

"Garm told me," she said, "that no one 
has ever got away." 

"I know, that’s what they say, but. 

Who is Garm?" 

"The old man who was praying just 
now. He told me what happened to the 
last man' who tried.” 

"Well?" 

“He started to climb an airshaft. They 
let him get a little way up, and then built 
a fire underneath — a big fire. The smoke 
and the heat were too much for him. He 
let go in the end, and came tumbling 
down. He landed in the fire, and they 
didn't bother to pull him out.” 

“I see. They got rid of him, but no one 
could accuse them of actually killing him. 
Very nice." 

He appeared little perturbed by the 
prospect. 

"Then you don’t intend to try one of the 
airshafts?" 

“I must look round,” he repeated. "As 
I see it, there is no great hurry; a few days 
more or less doesn’t count much on top 
of four years. It wants thinking out care- 
fully. I must get out first time — there won’t 
be a second chance." He looked up and 
caught Margaret's doubting expression. 
“Little ray of sunshine, aren’t you?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Well, all you’ve done up till now is to 
tell me how it’s never been done, and can’t 
be done. Anybody'd think you were in with 
these little devils.” 

"I’m sorry, but — You see, I thought of 
nothing but escape at first; then I found 
out it was hopeless. It’s a bit difficult to 
get optimistic again suddenly. It’s not even 
as if you had a plan. . . .” 

“Maybe I have. I did manage to plan my 
way clear of the prison caves.” 

"But you're just as much in prison now.” 

He chose to ignore her last remark. 

"You didn’t try to make a break for it?” 

Margaret shook her head. "I thought of 
it once, but something held me back.” 

"How do you mean?” Miguel looked puz- 
zled. 

"Just a feeling that if I did it, I’d be 
doing the wrong thing. An idea that I 
wouldn't get through, perhaps, and if I 
failed, I should have spoiled the possibility 
for anyone else. 

“I don’t quite get you." 

"You heard how we got in?" 


He nodded. "In part of a wrecked plane, 
wasn’t It?" 

"Yes, and it’s still there where we left 
it. There’s a current running through the 
cave, but I don’t know where it goes. I 
thought that if I went downstream for a 
bit I might get beyond the pygmy caves, 
and find a way out somewhere where they 
couldn't follow me. I know it all sounds 
rather vague — it wasn’t really much of a 
plan; just an idea.” 

"You think this river would carry you 
beyond the inhabited caves?" 

“It might. It must go somewhere." 

Miguel did not answer at once ; he seem- 
ed sunk in thought. 

“It’s only really necessary for one per- 
son to get out,” she went on. "Once this 
place is known about, they'll send an ex- 
pedition, and rescue us all. If you or I — ” 
She looked at him, hesitating. After all, 
why not? Fear that she would be physical- 
ly too weak to make good her escape had 
been the real deterrent. Miguel was far 
from weak. His was the hard, wiry type 
which could survive hardships. Why 
shouldn’t he take a risk in the Sun Bird? 
He received the suggestion none too kindly. 

“You’d rather I took the risk than you?" 

“No, it’s not that — I told you I don't 
think I could manage it." 

Miguel’s attitude remained unenthusi- 
astic. But in his eyes there was a gleam 
which Margaret missed. 

“Don’t you see?” she continued. “It’s the 
very chance you want. The pygmies don’t 
know the Sun Bird’s there. They’d be puz- 
zled right from the beginning. While they 
were looking for you in the airshafts, 
you’d be floating off miles away. You must 
take it — it’s your one chance — our one 
chance." 

But Miguel continued to look dubious. 

“How do I know I'll be able to find a way 
out?” 

"You don’t, but isn’t it worth the risk? 
Oh, please, please try it — we’re all depend- 
ing on you; all those people down In the 
prison caves. If only you can do it, youll 
save not only yourself, but all of us." / 

“But how can I find this Sun Bird? 
Where Is it?” 

"I can’t describe the way to it, but I 
can show you.” 

Miguel was looking half convinced. He 
glanced doubtfully at the guards. 

"We’ll have to get rid of them." 

“I can dodge them — I did it before, in 
one of the fungus caves." 

“When can we go?" Miguel spoke sud- 
denly in a sharper tone. "Now?” 
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Margaret hesitated.. Why not now? They 
could take a circuitous route, give the 
guards the slip on the way. 

"Yes,” she decided. 

She picked up the cat, and turned to- 
wards the steps. At the top of the flight, 
she halted suddenly. Garm had returned 
with several followers. Hastily she turned 
back to caution Miguel. 

“Be careful with Garm; he knows some 
English.” She made a quick decision. “It’s 
no good now. We couldn’t shake them all 
off. Some other time.” 

She turned to face the old man. He did 
not look pleased at the sight of Miguel, 
but he said nothing. Margaret wondered 
if he guessed that they had been talking 
of escape. Probably he did; it was the most 
likely topic. 

She descended to meet him. His greeting 
was a shade curter than usual. The final 
glance he gave to Miguel was anything but 
friendly. Miguel grinned. As they passed 
away from him down the long temple, his 
grin grew broader. 

He seemed oddly cheerful for one whose 
chance of escape had been delayed. . . . 

T HE arrangement of a meeting in a place 
where opportunities are few, and time 
has no meaning, is not easy. It became 
necessary to plan the meeting with refer- 
ence to Bast. And even there difficulties 
arose. Ever since Garm’s demand for the 
goddess’s assistance, the smooth running 
of pygmy life had been disturbed. An air 
of activity and purpose, wholly foreign, 
was pervading the caves. Attentions to 
Bast were more frequent, more flattering 
and a little briefer. 

It was four “days” — judged in terms of 
her own sleeping — before she and Miguel 
met again. Had it been only one, or even 
two “days" the course of events might 
have been very different. As it happened, 
Miguel found himself facing a woman who 
looked at him with a new and discouraging 
expression. 

Margaret had been talking with Garm. 
Two unusual happenings in quick succes- 
sion — the special prayer to Bast, and the 
unhindered wandering of Miguel-r-had 
roused in her a curiosity which must be 
satisfied. Garm had explained. The new 
light in which he placed Miguel was not 
flattering. It threw shadows of other 
doubts. Had Miguel really been so unwill- 
ing to use the Sun Bird for escape? Had he 
been disarming suspicion by letting the 
suggestion come from her? 

Perhaps she was misjudging him in that. 


If he had come openly and said that he 
wanted the Sun Bird, would she have re- 
fused it? She did not think so. Then why 
had he not done that? She tried to put 
herself in his place, but failed. It was 
scarcely surprising, for Miguel’s was one of 
those minds which instinctively distrusts 
the obvious, preferring to hide even the 
simplest actions under an indirect method. 

At this second meeting he noticed the 
look on her face with misgiving. She had 
found out something, then. ' But how 
much? Better let her tell him. Most like- 
ly he would put his foot in it if he spoke 
first. 

“So you got here by giving away your 
friends?” she began. Miguel’s face main- 
tained an irritating blankness. 

“You told the pygmies about thp’> tun- 
nel, didn’t you?” 

“Who said that?” 

“I asked Garm why you were allowed 
here, and he told me.” 

“You believe that little monkey?” 

“I do." 

Miguel gave a snort of contempt. 

“What other lies did he tell you?” 

Margaret disregarded the question; she 
stared at him coldly. 

“If that was not your side of the bar- 
gain, what was?” 

“So you’re open to believe what every 
little swine of a pygmy tells you, eh?” 

“What did you do?” she repeated. 

Miguel’s eyes fell. 

“Yes, I told them,” he admitted at last. 

"That was a pretty low down trick to 
play on your friends.” 

“They were no friends of mine; they 
were working on their own.” 

“But for your good. If they had made the 
tunnel it would have meant your freedom,! 
as well as theirs.” 

“If they’d made their tunnel,” he laugh- 
ed. “As if they’d ever make their damned 
tunnel. Why, do you know how long they 
had been working on it? Years, and others! 
for years before that. They’d never have 
got it through, the fools. Sweating their 
guts out over a job which would never be 
any good to anyone.” 

“So you felt justified in throwing away 
all those years of work by telling the pyg- 
mies?” 

“Well, who wouldn’t for a chance?” 

Margaret looked at him with contempt 

“A chance. You chuck away all their 
work to get here without even a plan of 
getting any farther. Just hoping for a bit 
of luck.” 

“You’re wrong there. I did have a plan.” 
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“Yes, to get hold of the Sun Bird. Why 
couldn't you tell me that right out?" 

Miguel looked momentarily disconcerted: 

“You wouldn’t have- agreed;" x 

“Yes; I should, but I'm doubtful now," 
she said. 

“You — ?" Miguel frowned. 

“What'll you do if you get out? You’ve 
let your friends-\down once.- . . . I very- 
much doubt whether it's worth risking." 

Margaret was speaking rhetorically. She 
had no intention of withdrawing the offer 
of the Sun Bird, but she had begun to dis- 
like Miguel heartily. 

He, however, took the threat seriously; 
it frightened him. 

“What do you mean? I’ve got to have it. 
Do you think I’m going to rot in this lousy 
hole on account of you? The sooner you 
lead me to it, the better it’ll be for you." 

He glared at her in sudden panic. It 
was in her power to upset all his plans; 
to keep him imprisoned here for the rest 
of his life. It would have been wiser to 
strike a more submissive note, but his 
alarm had taken him by surprise. 

The counterpart of his frown appeared 
on Margaret’s face.- She was unafraid of 
him, and of his scowls, .but she was sur- 
prised by the peremptory tone. It was 
wrong in the circumstances, the kind of 
outburst one expected from a cornered 
man, not from one going on a mission of 
rescue. Nor was she aware of all his mis- 
givings. For one thing, he was not as easy 
about the pygmies as he pretended. Once 
they had closed the tunnel, they might 
take it Into their heads to send him back 
to the prison caves. That would not be 
pleasant. 

His own friends, whom he had left di- 
recting, the pygmy forces, would not wel- 
come him for throwing away his chance, 
nor would the revenges of Smith,. Ed, and 
the rest be gentle. Miguel was gifted with 
an uncomfortably good imagination con- 
cerning nastinesses. Then, too, there was 
the. possibility of a pygmy defeat. Sup- 
pose the prisoners broke out! Suppose 
Zickle or one of the others came hunting 
him through the tunnels! The idea made 
him sweat. He must have the Sun Bird, 
and get clean away from all of them. He 
continued to glare savagely at the girl— 
he was more used to the positions of the 
sexes reversed. She said calmly: 

“And when you get out?" 

He looked blank. 

She continued, “What are you going to 
do then? Where are you going to lay in- 
formation?" 


M IGUEL'S reply was vague and unsatis- 
factory. It sounded lame In his own 
ears. He ought to have thought up some 
convincing details. Damn the woman! 

Margaret allowed him to stumble 
through. 

“So you’d never thought of it,”, she said 
cuttingly as he finished. “Perhaps you 
never intended to think of it? It seems to 
me you’re just out to save your own miser- 
able skin— you don’t , care if the rest of 
us die here." 

Since this was precisely Miguel’s atti- 
tude, his protests, though vigorous, were 
unconvincing. He became more angry; 
partly with Margaret; partly with himself. 
He ought to have settled the whole thing 
last time — in fact, he had considered it 
settled. Never for a moment had he 
thought that she might get the whole yarn 
out of Garm. But . for all that, he was 
irritatingly aware that he might have 
saved himself had he handled this second 
talk better. 

Of course, she was right — he hoped the 
rest would rot here. Miguel had never 
yearned for publicity. If he were to suc- 
ceed in convincing the authorities of the 
existence of the pygmies (not an easy mat- 
ter in itself) , he would be in the glare of a 
veritable floodlight of publicity. 

Various persons who had been indus- 
triously seeking him for years would im- 
mediately find him — with fatal conse- 
quences. In the all too likely event of his 
story being disbelieved, he would be sent 
to the penal battalion as a deserter from 
the Legion. He had had enough of the 
Legion proper; the idea of the penal bat- 
talion made him feel sick. He’d heard 
some stories. . No, either way it was a 
poor lookout. All he wanted to do was to 
re-emerge into the world in the least ob- 
trusive fashion possible. 

Margaret was convinced by now that he 
intended to do' nothing to help them. He 
could see by her face that she believed no 
word of his protestations. Her mouth was 
set in an obstinate line. She knew that 
once he got the Suri Bird they would hear 
no more of him. 

Miguel saw that he had gone too far; 
he allowed his anger to die down, and 
changed his tactics. 

“You don’t believe me,” he accused bit- 
terly. 

“Not a word;’’ Margaret agreed. 

He was desperate; there was still a 
chance. 

“Why don’t you come, too?” he began. 
Margaret’s first Impulse was to disregard 
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the suggestion, but as he continued, she 
began to wonder. He explained his own 
difficulties honestly and truthfully. His at- 
titude became for the first time compre- 
hensible. Without any doubt contact with 
the authorities would put him between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

"But for you, it is different," he pointed 
out. “You can raise hell with the English 
and the French, and get everyone out.” 

The idea tempted. The more she thought 
of it, the better it seemed. When — and If — 
they got out, Miguel could disappear, and 
leave her to make the report. The diffi- 
culties which had daunted her before 
would be diminished by the presence of a 
companion, and even if she failed, she 
would at least have tried. The real objec- 
tion was Miguel himself. He was so slimy. 
He twisted and turned when there was no 
need. Why couldn’t he have told her be- 
fore that he was afraid of the authorities? 
It seemed impossible to trust him an inch. 
There was no doubt that he had betrayed 
his companions in the prison caves, and 
equally little doubt that he would be- 
tray anyone else, should he think it to 
his advantage. 

With the temptation, came a weighty 
sense of responsibility. Unless something 
were done soon, it would be too late. No 
one could tell when there might be a break 
which would flood the whole system. On 
the other hand, if Miguel was up to some 
new trick, it might ruin the last hope. He 
was still urging, but she scarcely heard 
him. She had no intention of being driven 
to a hurried decision. She must think 
it out. 

The procrastination sent Miguel almost 
frenzied. He cursed, argued, and threat- 
ened, but Margaret remained adamant; 
she must have time. 

She walked out with her four guards, 
leaving him trembling in a fury of ex- 
asperation. 

L ITTLE of Margaret’s next “night” was 
spent in sleep. Mostly she lay restless, 
turning the problem round and round to 
examine each facet. Her mind felt weighted 
down with liability; it could move only 
sluggishly instead of jumping. 

The Sun Bird, she had now come to 
regard as the essential fulcrum of escape; 
to waste it would be to lose everything. 
Had the escaper been anyone but Miguel, 
she would not have hesitated to go with 
him — or even to let him go alone. But 
that did not help. Miguel was Miguel, and 
no amount of wishing would change him. 


Why, out of all the hundreds of men in, 
the prison caves, must it be he who had 
escaped? The answer was obvious. If it 
had not been him, it would .have been 
someone like him. The essence of his 
ability to get so far lay in that very fact. 
Only someone utterly unprincipled and 
ruthless could have made that bargain 
with the pygmies. 

And if he had been ruthless once, why 
not again? He was already angry with 
her. 

Why should he keep his part of the 
bargain when there was nothing to hold 
him to It? It would be only too easy for 
him, once they had started, to push her 
overboard and let her drown. 

Margaret turned uneasily. Yes, that 
would be child's play. Just the sort of sat- 
isfactorily complete ending to the affair 
which would please a mind like Miguel’s. 
She could see just how he would look at 
it: This woman might tell the authorities 
of him either by accident, or by citing him 
as a witness to the truth of her story. Why 
take chances? Settle her out of hand, and 
stop any possibility of trouble. 

And then . . . ? Not only would she have 
lost her life, but the Sun Bird would be 
gone too. . . . 

Wasn’t there some way of getting a hold 
on Miguel to force him to keep the bar- 
gain? 

Money? A good round sum to be paid 
over when she should reach safety. . . . 
But she had very little money. Mark had 
plenty, she knew, but that was hot much 
good. For one thing, he might not fulfil 
a promise made by her to Miguel, and, for 
another, the chances of his rescue alive 
were problematical. So much so that they 
could scarcely be expected to restrain 
Miguel if he thought himself in jeopardy. 
No, money would not serve. What, then, 
would? 

Her thoughts swept round in overlapping 
circles. They multiplied; their pattern 
grew more intricate, more mazy, but they 
led nowhere. Not in a single place did the 
line of argument shoot off to form a plan. 
She grew wearied of the infinite revolu- 
tions, and dragged herself back to the sin- 
gle fixed point of the pattern. It all hinged 
on one question. 

Was she, or was she not justified in 
risking the Sun Bird with such a man as 
Miguel? 

Put like that, the answer was obvious. 
She was not. 

And it was on that decision that she went 
to sleep. 
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She told Garni about Miguel the next 
“day,” It was not an agreeable task. Her 
betrayal of him seemed from some points 
of view' to drag her down to his own level. 
BUt she made herself do it. If the safety 
of the Sun Bird was-as important as she 
had assumed, it must be assured at all 
costs. Miguel might succeed in finding it 
without her help; he might be searching 
for it even now. And he must be stopped. 
Suppressing any reference to the Sun Bird, 
she set herself to blacken, if possible, 
Miguel's character.- 

Garm listened willingly. His original dis- 
like of Miguel, founded not on the other's 
underhand methods so much as on pure 
prejudice, made him a good subject. He 
was not vastly surprised to hear of the 
projected escape; that was only to be ex- 
pected, and not very worrying— in fact the 
sooner .it occurred, the sooner this Miguel 
business would be settled. When he was 
told, however, that it was proposed that 
Margaret should accompany the flight, his 
Indignation rose. To attempt one’s own 
freedom was natural, but to suggest such 
a course to the handmaiden of a goddess 
was vile. 

And that was not all. With rising anger 
he listened to a well-colored account, of 
Miguel's attentions and intentions towards 
her. By the end of it Margaret had suc- 
ceeded in rousing him to a remarkable 
state of fury. 

It .appeared that , this scum, this filth, 
this Miguel, had profaned holiness, had 
committed such coarse sacrilege as revolt- 
ed the mind, had outraged the spirit of 
the goddess at her very shrine, had, in 
fact, spat in the cat’s eye. 

Garm swept from the cave in a passion, 
leaving Margaret a little stunned by her 
success. That afterthought had done, more 
than all the rest. She looked across at 
Bast, who blinked solemnly back at her. 

“It’s lucky you can’t let me down,” she 
told her. “That’s certainly finished Miguel, 
and you seemed rather fond of him. 
Scratched your ears nicely, didn’t he?” 

She was suddenly struck by a spasm of 
remorse. Had she pitched it too strong? 
Even though she hated . him, she had no 
wish for his death upon her conscience. 
Garm had looked too angry to stop at mere 
detention, but she hoped he would. After 
all, Miguel had wanted freedom no less 
than the rest. His weapons had been base, 
but he had no others. One should not 
blame him . too much, 

Resolutely she put the subject away. She 
had considered it her duty, and whatever 


happened ' now was outside her control. 

S HE took one of the white, eyeless fish 
from a bowl and began to cut it up 
with a’ sharp stone for Bast. The cat still 
seemed to thrive; that was a blessing. She 
put the fragments into a smaller bowl, and 
pushed it across the floor. It was odd the 
extent to which events had depended upon 
that bundle of fur. 

But for it, she would have been in the 
prison caves. It was because she was here 
and able to show him the way to the Sun 
Bird that Miguel had made his bargain — 
for she was sure now that he had intended 
from the beginning to get hold of it. Be- 
cause of that bargain a war was now go- 
ing on in the prison caves: Her thoughts 
drifted to Mark. Would he be strong 
enough yet to fight? What sort of fight- 
ing could it be? No firearms, no swords 
even. A hand to hand tussle, she supposed. 
The pygmies had been greatly thinned by 
the numbers drafted away. Since the spe- 
cial prayers to Bast, which she now recog- 
nised as the send-off . of the expeditionary 
force, the attenders at the temple meet- 
ings had been mostly women. 

And' the prisoners had beaten off the 
first attack. Garm had told her that with 
mingled sorrow and surprise. His pride 
of race had been hurt. On the purely prac- 
tical grounds of size it was only to be ex- 
pected that one -of the prisoners should be 
a match. for two pygmies, but when a mere 
hundred and fifty or so were able to defy 
well over a thousand pygmies, he felt hu- 
miliated. He understood it to be due to 
guile. 

“We,” he explained, “are honest fighters. 
We fight with pride in our skill and our 
strength, but these prisoners. . . .” He 
shook his head, “They do not know how 
to fight. They work with cunning and hid- 
den subtleties, instead of fighting like men 
with sling and knife. It degrades war- 
fare. 

“Of course” — he became magnanimous — 
“they can scarcely be blamed. They have 
not- our standards. Coming, as they do, 
from a world which has forsaken the gods 
so that devils- may stalk in spurious hon- 
our, it is not surprising that they, have 
learned meannesses of spirit, unworthy 
stratagems which we despise.” 

“We have assaying,” Margaret told him, 
apologetically, “that all’s fair in war.” 

“Truly you have some remarkable say- 
ings — I think this is the worst you. have 
told me yet. Is there no honour in your 
wars?” Garm asked, shocked. 
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"Very little. Though you would find 
many people to agree with you, that the 
more subtle and drastic weapons should 
be abolished. 

“But what are your men going to do? 
Will they retire?" 

“Retire?” Garm looked horrified. 

“But if your attacks can be repulsed?" 

“They have repulsed us once. We shall 
change our plan.” 

“Trick them?” 

“Certainly not. We shall merely adopt 
other methods. We never trick. We fight 
an enemy who knows nothing of honour, 
we adapt — temporarily, of course — our 
methods to his. We do not approve, but 
self-defence demands it." 

“There seems to be something familiar 
about that," said Margaret. 

The conversation had revealed an un- 
expected side of pygmy activities. Garm’s 
“when we fight" had surprised her inas- 
much as there appeared to be no one for 
them to fight. She inquired: 

“When did you last fight?" * 

But Garm could not tell. There had been 
no fighting in his own time. Nevertheless, 
tradition spoke of expeditions from time 
to time against the prisoners, and more 
than one civil war between the devotees 
of rival gods. In any case, he insisted, 
these wars had always been fought in an 
honourable way. 

The “natives” had been willing to co- 
operate since the caves were as much home 
to them as they were to the pygmies. And 
certain of Miguel’s friends had joined 


them — though whether this was done on 
the principle of backing the winners, or 
whether as a result of bribery, she couldn't 
tell. 

M ARGARET’S final deduction was that 
the besieged prisoners were holding 
their own, and likely to do so for some 
time to come. As long as the fighting went 
on, Miguel was certain of the freedom of 
the outer caves, and at liberty to search 
for the Sun Bird. The more she considered 
it, the more glad she was to have put a 
spoke in his wheel. 

But the apprehension of Miguel did not 
proceed smoothly. In answer to her wor- 
ried questions, Margaret's guards could 
tell her nothing more than that the order 
had gone out for his capture. She was 
forced to wait until Garm’s next visit. 
When he did come, it was with a gloomy 
face. 

No. Miguel had not been caught yet. 
He had disappeared. Hidden himself in 
the disused galleries and caves where it 
would be difficult to find him. No one liv- 
ing knew the geography of those parts, 
though once upon a time, when the pyg- 
mies had been' as numerous as the spores 
in a thousand puff-balls— Margaret lis- 
tened patiently again to a repetition of 
past glories. She became uncomfortably 
aware that she had not been justified in 
dismissing Miguel from her mind. 

“But surely,” she Interrupted, “they will 
be able to hunt him down soon.” 

“Of course.” Garm spoke with a confl- 
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dence which his earlier remarks scarcely 
vindicated. Though he might believe his 
people to be mistaken on some points, and 
misinformed on others, yet his pride in 
them was immense. The idea of the pyg- 
mies failing to do anything they chose to 
take up was completely foreign to him. 
Even their inability to deal with the grad- 
ual flooding had shaken his faith ■ only 
slightly — deep down, he was sure that they 
would come through this peril as they had 
come through others. As to this matter of 
one escaped prisoner, it was unthinkable 
that he could evade them for long. The 
real cause for worry was lest the goddess 
should be angered by delay in the blas- 
phemer’s punishment. An expedition must 
be sent to search the disused caverns, and 
he had not at present many men to spare. 

"Does he know you want him?” Margaret 
asked. 

Garm nodded. "It is unfortunate. We 
found the bodies of two of the men who 
were sent to And him. Their slings and 
knives had gone.” 

"You’re sure he killed them?” 

"Who else?” 

"Then he must know.” 

Margaret’s misgivings grew. The thought 
of the unscrupulous Miguel further goaded 
by desperation increased her uneasiness 
almost to fear. For the first time she was 
thankful for the continual presence of her 
four guards. Miguel could have little doubt 
who had started the hunt. It would not 
be pleasant to meet him alone. 

"It was foolish,” Garm was saying. "The 
men should have worked in fours, not in 
pairs. We have lost time now that he is 
warned.” He glanced across at Bast, curled 
up into a rhythmically expanding and con- 
tracting ball. “She is well?” he asked 
anxiously. 

"Quite well.” 

Garm was relieved. It was lucky that 
there had been no manifestations of the 
goddess’s displeasure as yet. But the mat- 
ter must not be allowed to slide. An un- 
easy thought struck him — there had been 
■ a second defeat in the prison caves; the 
tactic of advancing behind mushroom 
heads had been out-manoeuvred; was it 
not possible that Bast was showing her 
resentment in this way? 

The more he considered it, the more 
likely it appeared. He wondered why he 
had not thought of it before. Nothing but 
divine opposition could have wrecked so 
subtle a move as that second attack. How 
could he have been so foolish as to think 
that she would fail to act? What goddess 


worth her salt would remain passive while 
her symbol was made a target for expec- 
toration? The sooner atonement was made, 
the better for everyone. Miguel must be 
found without delay. In his sharpened 
urgency, the old man left the cave almost 
at a run. 

Margaret was left with a shadow on 
her spirit. She pictured Miguel prowling 
through passages and caverns, hunting for 
the' Sun Bird. Or would he be keeping to 
the disused parts to evade pursuit? Would 
even a man of Miguel’s type wait to be 
ferreted out as he must be, sooner or later? 
It was more to be expected that desperation 
would make him reckless. However, that 
had its better aspect. The odds against his 
finding the Sun Bird before he fell in with 
search parties of pygmies were immense. 

Gradually Margaret worked herself into 
an easier frame of mind. She saw in their 
true proportions the obstacles she had 
managed to raise between a single, un- 
assisted man and his desire. If he should 
succeed, it would be by the merest fluke. 
She had done her best. 

She yawned wearily. How long, she won- 
dered, since she had slept? It felt like 
bedtime again, anyhow. She lay down with 
her clothes on, looking up at the glowing 
light. How many years did it take to adapt 
oneself to this nightless existence? With- 
out day and night as measures, one never 
seemed fully awake or asleep, but spin- 
ning out a monotonous existence some- 
where in between the two. Now, to Bast, 
it didn't matter a bit; provided she was 
fed frequently, she seemed prepared to 
doze the rest of the time. Margaret wished, 
for the first time, that she were like 
that. 

Her eyes were still enviously on the cat 
when the lids slipped over them. . . . 

CHAPTER IX 

M ARGARET was awakened by a 
half-heard sound from the corri- 
dor outside. Nothing very unusual 
in that. Her ability to fit her "nights” into 
the pygmy time-scheme had led more than 
once to G arm’s having to wake her for 
the temple ceremonies.. When and where 
the pygmies slept she did not know, but 
she suspected that it was in short spells 
of two or three hours at frequent intervals. 

She lay for some moments without mov- 
ing, her eyes on the entrance; but the old 
man did not appear. She called out in the 
pygmy language: 

“What do you want?” 
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There was no answer. She raised herself 
on one elbow. 

“Guards?" 

Still no answer. Only a faint sound of 
movement In the passage. Margaret got up 
and crossed to look out. Something must 
be wrong; the guards had never before 
failed to answer her. The six-foot passage 
between her cell and the main corridor 
was empty But at the end, protruding 
beyond the left-hand corner, was a naked 
foot with toes pointing up into the air. 
She could see all the lower part of the leg 
as far as the knee, lying motionless. She 
spoke again, but still there was no reply. 
Queer, why didn’t one of the other guards 
speak? They wouldn’t all be asleep. 

She stepped forward, keeping her eyes 
on the foot. She put her head round the 
corner, and stared down at a body on the 
floor. It was one of her guards, and he 
was very dead. His head was savagely 
battered, a lot of blood had spilled on the 
floor. Margaret opened her mouth, but be- 
fore the cry could come, a pressure, rigid 
as steel, fastened on her throat. 

Both her hands flew up, wrenching and 
scratching at the sinewy fingers which 
were strangling her. Her nails filled with 
skin from them, but they did not loosen; 
her firfgers could find no hold to prize 
them apart. She lowered her right arm, 
and sent back the elbow in a vicious jab. 
It met something yielding and brought 
forth a sudden grunt, the grip was cruelly 
Increased till her head felt as if it would 
burst from the pressure of pounding blood. 
She felt herself whirled around, and forced 
back to her cell. 

On her bed of fungus skin strips she was 
thrust face down. Only then did the ter- 
rible grip on her throat relax. She could 
not cry out nor struggle; she could do 
nothing but draw a deep breath into lungs 
which ached for the lack of it. The respite 
was brief; a weight — a knee, she guessed — 
was thrust on the back of her neck, crush- 
ing her face among the fibres so that again 
she could scarcely breathe. 

Hands groped for her arms; found them, 
and tied the wrists tightly together with 
a coarse cord which cut deep. There was 
a fumbling, followed by a ripping sound 
as the back of her silk shirt was torn 
away. Then she was twisted over, and 
the silk bound tightly over her gasping 
mouth. 

Miguel rose to his feet, and looked down 
at her. He raised a bleeding hand, and 
licked clean the scratches her nails had 
left. 


“Wild little devil!" he said venomously. 
“Now it’s my turn. Thought you'd finished 
me, didn’t you? Told the little devils a 
whole pack of lies about me. I’ll make you 
eat ’em. I’ll make you sorry you ever lived 
to tell 'em — you dirty little double-crosser." 

A faint sound came from the far corner. 
Miguel spun round to face Bast in the 
performance of her usual awakening yawn. 
She looked up at him and mewed. 

“Told them I’d spat in 'its eye, did you? 
Well, see what I really do.” 

He jumped towards it and seized it by 
the tail. It gave one screech, which was 
cut short as its head met the wall. Miguel 
dropped the body and turned back to glare 
at Margaret. 

“And as for what's going to happen to 
you . well, you’ll see." 

Margaret looked towards the entrance. 
Where were the other guards? Surely they 
must come? Miguel saw her look, and 
laughed. 

“No hope there, so you might as well 
give up. I got all four of them. Showed 
myself up the passage so that two of them 
chased after me; wb I’d finished with 
them, I came back and tackled the other 
two. They’re easy; silly little runts with 
brains to fit — ” 

He stopped suddenly, and tiptoed down 
the passage. Margaret strained her ears, 
but could hear nothing. Miguel slipped 
back, and stood flat to the wall, beside 
the entrance. Outside, came an abrupt, 
high-pitched exclamation. Garm’s voice. 
He must have found the dead guard. 
Margaret tried to shout a warning; all she 
achieved was a muffled grunt. It served 
the opposite of its purpose. Garm came 
hurrying in. She saw his eyes widen at 
the sight of her, then Miguel’s fist took 
him on the chin. The blow lifted him clean 
off his feet and his head hit the ground a 
sickening smash, 

“Easy," r-wr mured MigueL “Dead easy.” ■ 

He crossed back to Margaret, and pro- 
duced another length of cord to bind her 
ankles. Despite his contempt for the pyg- 
mies, he had decided that it was time to 
be going. He picked her up and slung her 
over one shoulder. After a cautious glance 
up and down the outside passage, he set 
off in a direction which would, she knew, 
take them to the disused caverns. 

H ER eyes opened to meet his. He was 
sitting a few feet away from her, de- 
vouring a slab of mushroom with large, 
greedy bites. 

“Oh, so you’ve come round, have you?" 
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She must have fainted as she hung head 
downwards over his shoulder. She had no 
recollection of reaching this place. That 
it was one of the smaller disused, caves 
was obvious to the first glance. For one 
thing, the liquid in the globes had dulled 
to a glimmer; for another, it lacked the 
cleanliness of the inhabited caves. There 
was the glisten of slime upon the walls, 
and the floor was littered with accumu- 
lated debris and scummy puddles. 

There was an odour of dampness and 
the things which grow in stagnant water. 
She became aware of her surroundings 
without thought; the whole conscious sur- 
face of her mind was taken up with the" 
hurting of her arms. Both hands were 
numbed to insensibility, but where the 
tight cord cut into her wrists began an 
ache which diffused upwards and about 
her shoulders in a dull throbbing. Her 
blouse, torn to make the gag, still covered 
her. 

The gag had been removed, but her 
mouth was strained and stiff; moreover it 
was parched and dry so that her tongue 
felt hard and useless. When she tried to 
speak, her voice was little more than a 
croak: 

Miguel hesitated for a moment, and 
then decided to push over a bowl of water. 
By leaning over she could just bring her 
lips to it. 

“My arms,” she said, “they’re hurting 
so.” 

“And why not? If the pygmies had 
caught me after your lies, I’d have got 
more than hurt arms.” 

Nevertheless, he crossed to her and un- 
tied the cords. She brought her arms slow- 
ly and painfully forward; returning circu- 
lation in her hands was a new agony. 
Miguel was taking no chances. He waited 
just long enough for the first numbness to 
•wear off before he rebound her wrists; in 
front of her this time, and more loosely, 
though not less securely.. Then he went 
back and resumed his meal. 

“Now, we can talk,” he said. “And I 
don’t care if you yell — they won’t find you 
here.” 

Margaret, glancing round the -ten yard 
square cave, could easily believe him. The 
pygmies had no maps of their caves; they 
knew them only from familiarity, and 
when they were no longer needed, they 
were forgotten. The present pygmy gen- 
eration would be as lost In these parts as 
she herself. She did not respond. Miguel 
went on: 

“Thought you’d done with me, didn’t 


you? And so you damn nearly had. A 
couple of the little devils almost got me, 
but I croaked one, and then beat up the 
other to see what it was all about. Yes, you 
spun ’em a good yarn — that bit about the 
cat put paid to my chances — almost. But, 
by God, you’re going to be sorry for it.” 

•He paused, and looked at her. Margaret 
did her best to stare steadily back. He 
must not know what a horrible feeling of 
empty weakness his last vicious threat had 
caused. He dropped his gaze at last, and 
grunted. 

“Going to be stubborn, eh? It’ll be bet- 
ter for you if you’re not.” 

Still Margaret made no reply. She fought 
against a rising fear. What did Miguel 
intend? The very deliberateness of his tone 
frightened her as much as the threats 
themselves. 

“Now, first, are you going to tell me 
where this Sun Bird is?” 

Margaret shook her head, 

“No,” 

He shrugged his shoulders. "I thought 
you’d say that. I’m giving you a chance 
you don’t deserve. Tell me, and there’ll 
be no more trouble.” 

She gave no reply. 

“A pity,” he said. “You’ve got nice 
hands.” 

He put aside his piece of mushroom, 
and, very deliberately, picked up a flaky 
lump of rock. With a stone held in his 
other hand he began to tap it gently and 
carefully. He went on talking as he worked. 

“Do you know what’s happening to your 
friend and his lot down in the prison 
caves?” 

"They’re holding out.” 

“They were holding out, but it won’t be 
long now before the pygmies get them. 
They’re being smoked out. How long will 
they be able to stay in a cave where they 
can’t see and can’t breathe? They’ve got 
them by this time, I should guess.” He 
knocked off a fragment of stone, and laid 
it carefully on the floor. “It’s too late 
now,” he persisted, “you'll never be able to 
help them. Why can’t you be a sensible 
woman? Tell me where the Sun Bird is, 
and we’ll get away together — you’ll save a 
lot of trouble." 

“No,” said Margaret. 

Her heart became heavy. Was Miguel 
really telling the truth this time? Perhaps, 
but even so, there might be a chance. 
After all, the prisoners had beaten off two 
attacks. She tabulated the alternatives. 
If it were not true, the position remained 
as before. If it were, might slie not just as 
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well sacrifice the Sun Bird? No, there were 
the other prisoners to be freed. She had 
got things in the wrong proportion. The 
handful of fighting men had come to have 
so much more importance than the hun- 
dreds of neutral prisoners, but the latter 
existed, many women and children among 
them, so Garm had said. She couldn't sac- 
rifice them all to save herself from Miguel. 

He continued to tap methodically. There 
was now a neat row of little stone flakes } 
on the floor in front of him. She gazed at 
him, apprehensively wondering what he 
intended. What was it he had said? That 
she had nice hands? Well, that was true, 
but . 

"You see," he was saying conversation- 
ally, “there is no time limit — you will have 
to tell me sooner or later.” 

He laid down his stone and looked at 
the flakes before him. There were ten of 
them; little splinters of rock, quite nar- 
row, and no more than an inch and a half 
long. She wondered 

He picked up one and approached her. 

“Come on, now — where is the Sun Bird?" 

“No,” she said. 

“That’s your last chance, you damned 
little mule.” 

He caught her bound hands in one 
sinewy fist. With the other he inserted 
the sharp point of the stone sliver beneath 
her fingernail. Then with a quick thrust 
of his thumb drove it in. 

A streak of vivid pain tore Margaret's 
arm. She shrieked with the agony of it. 

“Will you tell me now?” 

Sobbing, she shook her head. She could 
not speak. 

“Very well.” 

He reached for another slender splinter 
of stone. 

6 6 VOIT VE got guts.” 

A Miguel addressed the quivering, 
sobbing form on the floor with a kind of 
reluctant admiration. 

Margaret did not hear him. She was 
struggling in a sea of red agony; clinging 
fast to one straw of determination — she 
must not tell — must. not tell. 

Miguel' sat down and looked at her mood- 
ily. He felt more than a little sick. Why 
couldn’t the fool have told him at first? 

He didn’t want to do this. He had hated 
her for her betrayal, but that had passed. 
He’d called her a mule, but, by God, a 
mule wouldn’t have been as stubborn as 
all that. He had half a mind. . . . No, that 
would be a fool thing to do. When he had 
gone so far. Anyhow, he would try 


once more. He picked up a stone knife he 
had filched from one of the dead pygmies, 
and went back. 

Margaret looked up at him standing 
over her. He was talking. From blurred 
eyes she could see his mouth moving. She 
must try to hear what he was saying. The 
words seemed to come from far away, but 
she caught their meaning — he was threat- 
ening her. 

“Tell me where the Sun Bird is.” 

She shook her head. “I won’t.” 

“All right, then. . .” 

The stone knife began to descend to- 
ward her forehead. 

She screamed in sudden panic, “I'll tell 
. I'll tell. . .” 

She twisted aside, sobbing with anguish 
of spirits The utter abasement of defeat 
swept her into a misery beyond any she 
had known. But if — no, she would have 
survived the ordeal only to face another — 
perhaps a worse. Sooner or later she would 
have broken. . . But the weakness of 
prostration was bitter beyond bearing. 

Miguel turned away, glad that she could 
not see his face. He wiped the sweat. from 
his forehead, and flung the stone knife 
into a corner. He felt sicker than ever. He 
could never have done it, he knew that, 
but the threat had worked, thank God. . . . 

He went back to the girl and loosed the 
cords from her wrists and ankles. When 
that was done, he crossed the cave and sat 
down, leaning his back against the wall, 
listening to the sound of a sobbing so 
wretched that it seemed interminable. 

A revolution was in progress in Miguel’s 
mind. All his anger and hate of her had 
waned. He could feel nothing but pity for 
her, and for the things he had had to do. 
In fact, It was hard to believe that he had 
done them. It was as though events had 
conspired, and used him as the tool to 
hand. The will to live, he supposed Gordon 
would have called it; the will which was 
stronger than the form it inhabited. A gust 
of remorse drove through him. Yet his 
cunning did not altogether desert him. She 
must not be allowed to see his regret. She 
might become stubborn once more; then 
she would have defeated him indeed. He 
could not repeat those brutalities. 

It was a long time before the abi.a- 
doned weeping slackened, but, at last, 
there came into it a more normal note. 
The first wildness of defeat passed into 
a calmer hopelessness. Miguel brought a 
bowl of water, and held it while she drank. 
She raised her tear-stained face, and fixed 
her brimming eyes on his own. The ex- 
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pression she saw there surprised her. 
Through her sobs she murmured: 

"Oh, Miguel, why have you hurt me so 
frightfully?’’ 

Miguel frowned that his remorse should 
have been visible to her first glance. 

“I had to know,” he answered curtly. 

"And you’d do it again?” 

“If necessary.” 

She looked hard at him. 

"I don’t believe you would.” 

“You’re going back on it? Because if 
you are — ” 

She shuddered. “No — no. I’ll tell you. 
You’ve beaten me — broken me. I’ll tell 
you.” She lay back, weeping from sheer 
weakness, not bothering to hide her face. 

Miguel watched the tears. He could not 
stand this sort of thing much longer. 

“Tell me where it is, and I’ll go.” 

“I can’t.” 

“You can’t?” He raised his hand. "If 
you — ” 

“No. I mean, I can show you the way, 
but I can’t describe it.” 

Miguel thought. He should have realised 
that a description of the way would be 
impossible. She was right, he must be 
shown. 

“All right, we'll go.” 

“And I am coming on the Sun Bird.” 

He paused at that. “But — ” 

“It doesn’t matter much if you kill me 
or not now. I’ve done all the harm I can— 
and there might be a chance.” 

There would be climbing, Miguel reflect- 
ed. Alone, he might make it, but if he 
were encumbered with her, it would be 
more than doubtful. However, that could 
wait until the - Sun Bird was found — it 
would be easy enough to leave her. 

He completed the task by tying the strip 
of silk over her mouth once more. 

"Not taking any risks,” he explained. 
“We’ve got to go through pygmy tunnels. 
Nov/, march.” 

She took two tottering steps. It was 
plain he would have to carry her. This 
time she was not slung across his shoul- 
der, but held in his arms. 

M IGUEL halted at the crux of two well- 
lighted passages, 

“Which way?” he asked, in an under- 
tone, 

Margaret nodded her head to the right 
Miguel looked down at her in anger. 

“So that’s the game, is it? I happen to 
know that that way leads to Bast’s temple. 
How many times have you played that 
trick, you damned little snake? I’ve a good 


mind to go back with you to the disused 
caves.” 

Margaret’s eyes widened with terror and 
pleading. She shook her head violently, 
and then nodded in the forward direction. 

“All right,” Miguel strode on. “But if 
you lead me into a trap, God help you— 
no one else will.” 

They emerged into the fungus cave 
where she and Mark had first encountered 
the pygmies. There was not much farther 
to go now. Margaret resigned herself to 
helplessness. The luck had run all Miguel’s 
way. They had not encountered a 'single 
pygmy to give the alarm, and her patheti- 
cally .futile plan to lead him into trouble 
had been detected at its inception. At the 
back of her mind she knew that he had no 
intention of taking her with him. Why 
should he embarrass himself with her? As 
to what he would do with her, she won- 
dered very little — it did not seem to mat- 
ter much now. 

Miguel started to cross the cave by a 
beaten path through the fungi. After a 
few steps he thought better of it, and re- 
traced his way to the wall. Not only would 
one side thus be safe from attack, but an 
ambush springing from the fungi must 
give him a few seconds grace as they 
. crossed the intervening open space. He 
was becoming uncomfortably suspicious 
that something unusual was afoot. 

They had come thus far with never a 
sign of a pygmy. What could they be up 
to now? He believed he would have been 
easier if one or two had put in an appear- 
ance. Then he would at least have had the 
active satisfaction of a fight, and a knowl- 
edge of what he was up against, whereas 
he was feeling distinctly nervous. It had 
gone too easily. 

Part way round the wall, he stopped 
dead. From somewhere in the big cave had 
come the murmur of a voice. He looked 
round, listening and trying to place it. It, 
was not easy, for the rock walls flung echo 
at echo, and both at original. He could tell 
no more than that it was in the cave, and 
growing louder. But, with a shock, he 
noticed that it was deep and full — no pyg- 
my had ever spoken in such a voice as that. 
Without hesitation, he made for the great 
growths. In a well-hidden spot he laid 
Margaret down, and stood over her, strain- 
ing his ears. 

The sound came nearer. An eerie rumble ‘ 
of speech, still confused into unintelligibil- 
ity by the echoes. At last, he caught a 
phrase: , 

“And I’m certain I’m right, this time.” 
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Miguel could not recognise the distorted 
voice. The answer made him Jump vio- 
lently. 

“Sure, buddy, but you were just as dead 
certain the other three times, and they 
.were flops." 

Smith’s voice. How, In hell’s name, had 
he, got here? 

“You wait here a bit. I know this Is the 
place." 

A muffled cry came from the girl. She 
had no doubt of Mark's voice. Miguel 
pounced on her, thrusting one hand fierce- 
ly over her mouth, and holding the other 
clenched in a threatening fist, close to her 
face. 

“What was that?" 

“What was that?" 

“Didn’t you hear something? Sounded 
like a voice." 

“One of them durned pygmies, I guess — 
let ’em be, unless they ask for trouble, and 
they’ve had a bellyful of that by now. 
Now, just where is this tunnel of yours? 
If this ain’t the right cave, I’m through. 
I'm gonna climb one of the blisterin’ air 
shafts." 

“And probably find the water pouring 
in on you when you get half-way up,” 
Mark said scathingly. “I tell you, from 
where we left the Sun Bird, the river runs 
north, and that means under the moun- 
tains. It may be a longer climb when we 
find a hole, but at least there won’t be the 
water above us.” 

“Sure, but how do we know we're gonna 
find a hole? Seems to me — ” 

But Miguel waited to hear no more. He 
had recognised Smith's voice and Ed's; he 
knew now that the other must be Mark’s. 
How many more there might be in the 
party he didn’t know, and didn’t care. The 
important thing was that they were 
searching for the Sun Bird, and he must 
get there before they did. He was tempted 
to leave Margaret where she was, and trust 
to luck for the rest of the way, but the risk 
was too big. Instead, he picked her up 
again, putting her across his shoulders in 
a less impeding fireman’s lift, and set off 
among the fungi. 

Miguel had a good sense of direction, 
and he needed it. Progress between the 
thick trunks, and over ground littered with 
twining tendrils was difficult and seemed 
snail-like, but he managed, at length, to 
intersect with the middle pathway. Once 
there, the going became easier, save for 
the heaviness of the loam underfoot. He 
hurried on, panting from his own efforts 
and the weight of the girl. The possibilities 


of ambush were forgotten; he had only 
one ambition — to reach the far end of the 
cave before Smith and his lot. They were 
not hurrying, and they were taking the 
longer route by the wall. If he could only 
get into the opposite tunnel without being 
seen. 

Years of lethargy in the prison caves 
were not good training for this kind of 
thing. His lungs laboured painfully; he de- 
veloped an agonishing stitch in his side; 
sweat trickled down his forehead into his 
eyes, from his' temples into his ears. His 
breathing seemed loud enough to be heard 
all over the great cavern. At last, when he 
had all but despaired of keeping up his 
speed any longer, the end of the path came 
into sight. 

Behind the last great mushroom trunk, 
he paused to reconnoitre. The others were 
not in view, but he could hear their voices 
not far away. There was the open space 
to be crossed before he could be safe In 
the tunnel. If only he could risk leaving 
the girl. . . . but it might mean missing 
the way at the very last. He gathered him- 
self for the effort, and then burst from the 
growths, sprinting like a hare for the tun- 
nel mouth. . . 

And he made it. No shout followed him. 
His bare feet had been silent in the soft 
loam. He had been so sure of detection, 
that for a moment he failed to realise his 
luck; then exhilaration poured fresh life 
into him. He’d beat ’em yet. When they got 
to the cave, it would be just in time to see 
him drifting away in their precious Sun 
Bird. He'd have the laugh on them in the 
end. He set off along the passage in a long, 
swinging stride. 

Margaret, slung like an inanimate bun- 
dle across his shoulders, wept miserably. 
She had thought she could weep no more, 
but a compound of pain, weariness, and 
disappointment forced out tears of utter 
wretchedness, . They had been so near; 
just one word would have done it — if only 
Miguel had not. gagged her. Now the 
chance was gone. Miguel would take the 
Sun Bird , and leave them all here. Mark, 
if he ever found her, would despise her 
for a coward. . . . 

“Which way?" Miguel demanded. 

She hesitated. He made a threatening 
move towards her hands. She nodded for- 
ward, and he went on. That was the end. 
There were no more turnings, and she had 
told the truth when she might have mis- 
led him. But if she had. . . O God, hadn’t 
she been hurt enough already? 

One more effort. She must make one last 
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attempt. She raised her free hand to the 
gag. The touch of the soft silk felt like 
knives in her injured fingers. But she 
must do it. She clenched her teeth so that 
her jaw ached. The bleeding fingers fum- 
bled at the silk. 

4&nnHIS,” said Mark, pointing to the 
JL tunnel mouth, “is it.” 

The rest of the party was not impressed. 
Smith yawned elaborately. The burly Ed 
grunted. Even Zickle would appear to have 
lost faith. Gordon was alone in that he 
did not look skeptical — but neither did he 
look enthusiastic. 

Mark walked forward and examined the 
walls just within the entrance. He pointed 
with excitement to a scar on the stone. 

“It is,” he cried. “Look here.” The 
others came round him. 

“Isn’t that a bullet mark?" he de- 
manded. 

Smith peered closely. 

“You've said it,” he admitted. “But what 
of it?” 

“Don’t you see? This is where the fight 
was — one of my bullets did that.” 

The attitude of the others underwent a 
slight change; so slight -that it was hard 
to rate it higher than a faint diminution 
of disbelief. 

“Well, I’ll believe it when I see your 
Sun Bird," said Smith, expressing a good 
average of the general feeling. “The Lord 
knows how long we’ve been looking for it, 
but it feels to me like a week, and I’m be- 
ginning to think it just don’t exist no 
more.” 

“Come on,” Mark said, leading the way 
up the tunnel, “how much’ll you bet?” 

“Nothin’, buddy. I never steal toys from 
kids.” 

“It’s lucky for you — ” He broke off. 

Somewhere ahead a voice was shouting, 
The words were indistinguishable, and 
broke off abruptly. A moment later came 
a piercing scream. 

“What the hell—?” 

“Pygmy,” said Ed briefly. 

“Pygmy, my foot. That was a woman. 
C’m on.” 

Smith charged ahead; the rest followed 
in a bunch. They rounded the corner and 
came to the crossways. 

“Which?” Smith called back over his 
shoulder. 

“Straight on,” panted Mark. 

A long stretch of straight, another 
corner, and then they found her; a bundle 
of torn dishevelment, whimpering pitifully. 
She raised her tear-stained face. 


"Margaret,” cried Mark. 

Smith stopped short beside her. 

“Great God, look at her hands!” 

“Miguel. Stop him. He’ll get the Sun 
Bird," she moaned. 

Smith charged on, leaving her to be 
attended by Mark, but this time he was 
not the leader. Zickle had sped ahead; 
there was an old score to be settled be- 
tween him and Miguel. He was a better 
runner than Smith, and drew off rapidly. 
Ed pounded up alongside Smith, and the 
two began to slack off. 

“Let Zickle have his fun,” he puffed. 
“And if he don’t settle him, we’ll be right 
there to finish it.” He drew his improvised 
club from his belt. 

On ahead, Zickle had rounded the last 
corner. There was nothing now between 
him and the opening into the flooded 
cave — nor was there any sign of Miguel. 
He left the passage, and came out on the 
top of the ramp. 

At the foot of it lay a craft like a huge, 
silver eggshell; a ragged figure was fum- 
bling desperately at the line which moored 
it. With a shout, the Senegalese turned and 
charged down the slope. 

Miguel gave a startled glance, and leaped 
aboard. He staggered a moment on the 
slippery roof, and then bent down, trying 
to loosen the mooring line from that end. 
It* was stubborn. Zickle sped on, taking a 
flying leap at the Sun Bird. Miguel 
straightened to meet him. As Zickle’s feet 
touched the roof, Miguel’s fist met his jaw. 
It was a good punch, but it could not check 
the impetus of the leap. Zickle’s head 
went back,- but his feet slipped forward, 
knocking Miguel’s legs from beneath him, 
and the two rolled on the curving roof 
together. 

Miguel took his chance for a hold while 
the other was still dazed. Ziekle rallied In 
time to break it before it could be well 
established, and tried for one of his own. 
Miguel brought his knee into action. 
Slmultax. eously, he got his fingers on the 
other’s nostrils, and the mill was well in 
action. If there was a nasty trick which 
Miguel did not know, it was not his fault; 
if, in Zickle's native village, the rules of 
wrestling were unknown, who should blame 
him? 

Smith and Ed reached the top of the 
ramp, and stood looking down on the two 
squirming figures — it was an inelegant 
sight. 

“Hell, he’s certainly a filthy scrapper," 
said Smith. 

“Well, Zickle ain't no shrinking violet, 
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neither. Just you watch the boy worjc." 

The Senegalese had fixed a scissor hold, 
crushing Miguel like a vise. The great 
black thighs were tensed hard as stone. 
They could hear Miguel gasp with the 
pressure as he tried to keep groping hands 
from his eyes. He made a desperate at- 
tempt to break the scissor, and failed. The 
other man seized his advantage, and his 
hands were on the other’s face. Miguel 
screamed, twisting wildly. The interlocked 
bodies slipped, hung a moment, and then 
slithered down the curved hull into the 
water. 

For some seconds little could be seen 
but a seething and splashing. When they 
again became visible the hold had been 
broken, and both were threshing wildly in 
attempts to find a grip. With Miguel’s 
hand on Zlckle’s throat, they sank again. 
For long seconds there was no sign, then 
a single head reappeared — Miguel’s. 

“Well, I’ll be—” 

But even as Smith spoke, Zickle’s head 
bobbed into view behind the other. His 
arms reached forward; his fingers clenched 
deep, like talons, into Miguel’s neck, and 
the two sank once more. 

The watchers stood intent for a long 
time. 

A few bubbles troubled the surface. 

M ARGARET regained consciousness in 
a leisurely manner. She seemed to 
drift from sleep into the comatose, and 
thence into an awareness of her sur- 
roundings. Thus it was with no shock of 
surprise that she found herself in the 
cabin of the Sun Bird. 

Nevertheless, the full implication did 
not come home for some minutes. When 
it did, it was in a flood of thanksgiving 
which completely swept away the earlier 
misery of her defeat. It had been worth 
it — worth all the agony. The victory was 
hers, after all. Had she given in only 
half an hour earlier, Miguel would have 
won. He would have got through the caves 
unmolested, and now be floating down the 
subterranean river. No other tonic could 
have acted with the power of that real- 
ization — the sense of triumph flowed in 
like a surge of new strength. 

But It was not physical strength. Her 
muscles remained heavy and slack; it was 
an exertion ' to lift one arm. When she 
did raise it, she found that the hand was 
wrapped in a thick bundle of bandages. 
Sire tried the other hand, and found that 
it had been similarly treated. Feeling 
utterly helpless, she cailed out in a voice 
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which surprised her by its weakness. There 
was a scraping on the roof; presently Mark 
swung himself in through the open door. 
He bent over her. 

“Better, darling?” 

She smiled up at him, and tilted her 
head farther back. He kissed her lips. 

“Ever so much. What's happened?" 

“Never mind about that now. Just He 
quiet. I’ll get you some food.” 

“I couldn't eat it, but I’d like a drink." 

“What sort? Tea?” 

“Tea? Did you say tea?” 

Mark laughed. “Yes, tea. We’re almost 
civilized again. You can have tea or cocoa, 
but there’s no brandy left.” 

“Tea,” Margaret chose firmly. “You 
know,” she added, “I never really thought 
I’d ever drink tea again.” 

“Soon you’ll be able" to have all the tea 
in the world — we’re going to get out of 
this." Mark started up a small electric 
stove, and rummaged in a cupboard for 
the tea-caddy as he talked. “Just as soon 
as the others come bar we’re going to 
cast off and slide away uown the river.” 

“The others?” she said. “Who are they?” 

“There’s Smith who is tough, but has 
brains as well. He's American. There’s 
Ed who is tougher and more American. 
And Gordon who is English, in spite of his 
name. He’s an archaeologist. Just the 
three of ’em. There were more.” 

“I heard that there were over a hundred 
of you;” 

“Oh, yes. What I meant was that our 
party was bigger. We had Zickle, the 
Senegalese, and Mahmud, who was some 
kind of Arab.” 

“What happened to them?” 

“You ought to rest, you know.” 

“Nonsense, Mark. I've been asleep for 
Heaven knows how long.- I want to know 
what’s happened. I don't understand it at 
all. You and the rest are supposed to be 
in the prison caves— not only in them, but 
besieged there — instead, you're wandering 
about here. And all the way with Miguel 
I didn’t see a single pygmy. Tell me all 
about it while I drink the tea.” 

Mark gave an account of the pygmy at- 
tacks, and their defeat. 

“But didn’t they try to smoke you out? 
Miguel said something — " 

“Yes, that was their last move. They'd 
have brought it off, too, if the water hadn’t 
come in.” 

“Where from?" 

“From the tunnel our people had been 
making. They must have got through just 
in time.” 
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"What happened to them?” 

"I don’t know.” 

■•But weren’t they washed down?” 

"We didn’t see them. I expect they got 
jammed in there, poor devils." 

“What happened when the water came 
into your cave?” 

“Luckily it couldn’t come at a great 
rate, the tunnel was too small for that, so 
we had plenty of time to get ready.” 

He went on to tell of the building of 
rafts from mushroom trunks. Margaret 
interrupted again: 

"But, what had happened to the pyg- 
mies?” 

“Oh, they’d gone. One look at the water 
was enough for them — and we weren’t far 
behind them. It wasn’t very difficult to get 
along. The water really rose quite slowly — 
particularly when it had to flood the 
larger caves. 

"What worried me most was that I 
couldn't remember whether it was a grad- 
ual rise all the way to the prison caves’ 
entrance. If so, we should be all right, 
but if there was a dip, or more than one 
dip on the way, we’d probably get trapped. 
But I needn’t have worried, for there were 
no dips worth troubling about. The other 
worry was lest the pygmies might trap us. 
You know what they do when there’s a 
break — knock in the passage at a strate- 
gic point, arid sacrifice all the part that’s 
beyond it. If they did that, and we were 
on the wrong side of the fall, it would 
be all up. 

“Luckily they didn’t. We just kept on 
pushing the rafts ahead and making better 
time than the water. Once or twice we 
even had to wait until the water rose 
enough to float the front raft before we 
.could get along. It was as simple as could 
be. We never got a glimpse of a pygmy or 
a ‘native’ or anyone else the whole way. 
In fact, it was too good to last. The 
balloon went up when we reached the last 
big cave. 

“Of course you’ve never seen that par- 
ticular cave. It’s one of the biggest in the 
whole place, I should think. At one end 
is the passage through which we came, 
and at the other is the only connection 
between that system and this. And it’s a 
narrow connection, too, 

“Quite a small passage, and before you 
can get at it, you’ve got to reach a ledge 
a hundred feet up the bare wall. Well, 
I hadn’t thought a great deal on what we 
should do when we got there. I’d got a 
rough idea that we’d just sit on our rafts 
while the water rose and floated them up 


to the ledge, and I hadn’t reckoned at all 
with what else we might And. 

“We came in to discover one of the 
nastiest shemozzles I’ve ever seen in full 
swing. Every living soul in the prison 
caves had rushed there at the first alarm; 
the pygmies, the prisoners themselves, and 
the ‘natives,’ too, and the whole lot had 
arrived at just about the same time. On 
the ledge was a'crowd of pygmies dangling 
ropes to haul their pals up, but everybody 
else wanted those ropes, too. Some of the 
prisoners were trying to climb up, and the 
little devils at the top were jerking to 
shake them off. The pygmies down below 
were hardly having a look In. Everybody 
else was dead sure that if. anybody was 
going to be saved, it wouldn’t be pygmies, 
and the little chaps were coming in for a 
rough time. 

"But those up on top were just as sure 
that they weren’t going to save prisoners 
while pygmies were left to drown. They 
succeeded in dislodging most of the climb- 
ers so that they fell on those below. If 
they couldn’t get rid of them that way, 
they just cut the ropes and let ’em drop. 
Everyone that dropped from fifty or sixty 
feet laid out four or five of the scrappers 
below. So far as I could see, not a single 
prisoner had reached the top yet, and it 
didn’t look as if any would. 

"Already the water was ankle-deep at 
the base of the wall, and everyone there 
was pretty nearly mad with fright. I 
don’t blame them — it’s not a nice lookout 
when you know the water’s going to rise 
and trap you. And swimming — which only 
a few of the prisoners and none of the 
pygmies knew — wouldn’t help them. Those 
who could swim might have a little longer 
to wait for the end, that was all. As it 
was, the whole lot had lost their heads, 
and were hitting out wildly In a blind 
panic. And in the middle of it all we came 
out of the passage, shoving our rafts. 

“It was a minute or two before anybody 
noticed us, but when they did — well, it 
beats description. They just forgot about 
their own scrapping, and came for us. 
We didn’t stand a chance. There were 
only a few of us, and hundreds of them, 
wild with fright. There were lists and 
stones and a few knives, and the women 
raked with hands like claws. They’d have 
iiad our eyes out in a couple of minutes. 
Smith yelled to us to get back. Most of us 
did, but a few stuck to their rafts and tried 
to defend them — I don’t know what hap- 
pened to them. We saw them go down in 
a rush, and that was all. 
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"Then, of course, another scrap started. 
There wasn’t a tenth the number of rafts 
necessary to carry them all, and they 
started in to settle who was going to be 
saved, and who was going to drown. It was 
a nastier fight than I ever want to see 
again.” 

The water down at our end of the 
cave was waist-deep now and the prime 
tactic of the day seemed to be to thrust 
an opponent under and stand on him or 
her while one clutched firmly to the raft 
with one hand and defended the position 
with the other. The screeching and shout- 
ing in most of the languages of Africa and 
Europe was ear-splitting. We stood back 
with Smith and watched. 

i^'WTHAT his plan was I don’t know. I 
W thought at the time that he in- 
tended to let the rest put one another out 
of action before he charged in to recover 
some, at least, of the rafts. Even two 
would be enough for our particular party, 
for a couple of mushroom trunks would 
support a considerable number provided 
that they were content to cling to the sides 
instead of climbing on top. Possibly that 
was his idea; anyhow, we stood and 
watched with our backs to the tunnel 
through which we had come. I was begin- 
ning to wonder whether it wasn’t about 
time to take a hand when I got a nudge 
in the back. I looked around to find a big 
mushroom trunk which had drifted gently 
out of the tunnel on the rising stream. 

“We needn't have made those rafts at 
all. The way we had come was simply 
full of floating logs and puff-balls. Whether 
they were the scattered remains of our 
rampart, or of fungi newly broken off by 
the water, I don't know, but, wherever 
they came from, there were plenty of them. 
The fighting round the rafts stopped al- 
most at once, and there was a rush at the 
flotsam. Soon, there was more than 
enough rubbish drifting in to support the 
lot of us. 

“Our small group got hold of three 
trunks, and by the time we had managed 
to get a couple of ropes round them and 
scramble on top, the water was up to our 
armpits. 

“Up the other end of the cave, the pyg- 
mies on the ledge were working furiously 
to. save such of their pals as were' still 
standing. Little white figures went swing- 
ing and bumping up the perpendicular 
face, to the top. Then the ropes were un- 
tied, and thrown down for another load. 
They were working mighty quickly against 


time, but time looked like winning. Al- 
ready, even at that shallower end, the 
water was waist-high on the pygmies, and 
there were still scores of them to be hauled 
up. Most of them were scared stiff or 
practically screaming with fright and hit- 
ting at the water as if they could push it 
away. Poor little devils. — most of them 
had never seen more water than there is 
in a drinking bowl or a small stream, 
until the breaks started. 

“We began to paddle over with our 
hands, taking as much floating rubbish 
with us as we could. After all, you can't 
sit by and watch even pygmies drown like 
that; you forget you’ve been fighting them 
an hour or two before. 

“Then it was just a matter of waiting 
while the water rose and gradually lifted 
the lot of us towards the ledge. The pyg- 
mies up above craned over and looked 
at us, and held long discussions. It was 
pretty clear what they were talking about. 
If they were to close the tunnel leading to 
the outer caves, they would not only seal 
the break, but finish with us as well: on 
the other hand, all the pygmies (and there 
were plenty of them) floating about with 
us would have to be sacrificed. 

“They were faced with the nasty point 
of whether it was worth it. Eventually, 
they decided it was not. Not so much, I 
think, from humanitarianism as from 
a fatalistic sense of defeat. I don’t think 
they had much feeling of gratitude to- 
wards -us for saving their pals — though 
that may be an injustice; but the idea that 
the pygmy world is doomed, and that they 
can do nothing to save it, had been grow- 
ing of late, and, with it, the notion that 
whatever they do doesn’t matter a great 
deal. 

“Anyhow, whatever the reason, they 
waited until we were about half-way up, 
and began shouting down to those with 
us; then they went away. Mahmud ex- 
plained that the suggestion was that we 
should all get out together, and that the 
pygmies with us should stay and close the 
passage behind them in order to confine 
the water to the prison system. 

“And, to cut it short, that’s what hap- 
pened. We gave them a hand; the minute 
the tunnel was closed, they scampered off, 
and Mahmud with them. We've scarcely 
seen one of them since. I think they’ve 
gone north to the highest levels. Mahmud 
didn’t think much of the Sun Bird idea, 
and held that the safest course was to keep 
with them. The rest of the prisoners scat- 
tered In groups, looking for ways out. We 
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stuck together, trying to find the Sun 
Bird; it seemed the best bet.” 

“And when you'd found her?” Margaret 
asked. 

"The others were going downstream to 
find a way out." 

"Not you?” 

"There was still something in the caves 
that I wanted more than my liberty — I 
was going to look for it.” 

She smiled up at him. 

"Darling.” 

After the interlude, she said, with a 
frown: 

"But Miguel — what happened to him?" 
He gave Smith’s account of the fight. 
She shuddered, 

"Poor Miguel.” 

"What?” Mark exclaimed, looking down 
at the bandages on her hands. "After 
that?” 

"He was weak. He almost cried as he 
did it. Perhaps in different circum- 
stances . . .” 

Mark stared speechlessly. 

"I don’t understand,” he managed at 
last. 

"Never mind, dear, I didn’t expect it. 
Tell me what’s happened to the others. 
Didn’t you say there were three of them?” 

“They’ve gone to cut up some mush- 
rooms — there’s not much food aboard for 
five. They ought to be back soon.” 

M OUNTED upon the Sun Bird’s instru- 
ment board was an electric clock. 
With the discovery that it was still going, 
the passage of time became suddenly more 
important. Their recent mental habits be- 
came superseded by the old outlook. The 
clock stood for change and progress, its 
moving hands were a constant reminder 
of time wasted, things to be done, and, 
more uncomfortably, things that now never 
could be done. Margaret stared at it with 
fascination and dislike. There had been 
points in favour of the timeless existence, 
once one got used to it. To see the hands 
sliding irrevocably over the numbers, 
brushing them into the past, depressed 
her. There was much to be said for a 
permanent to-day which had no finished, 
inflexible yesterdays. 

The hands had covered an hour before a 
hail called Mark from the cabin. She 
heard him shout an answering greeting, 
and felt the Sun Bird manoeuvred until 
her door was against the ramp. Mark 
came back with two tattered men, bearded 
like himself. Their large size crowded the 
little cabin. 


"Smith and Ed,” he introduced. "Where’s 
Gordon?” 

"Cornin’ along right behind us,” said 
Smith, 

He inquired how Margaret was feeling 
now, and made uncomplimentary refer- 
ences to Miguel, 

"Say, I’m almost sorry Zickle got him. 
I’d have liked to show him where he got 
off, myself.” 

“It’ll soon be all right,” she assured 
him. "It might have been worse.” She 
thought with a shudder of the thin stone 
knife. 

Smith looked down at her and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"That must be the Christian spirit they 
used to tell me about at school. By God, 
if a guy had done tricks like that to me — ” 
He left the sentence unfinished, and 
turned to Mark. "We’d best get the stuff 
aboard — no good wastin’ time.” 

The other two went outside and started 
to hand in slabs of mushroom head which 
Smith stowed carefully in the stem. 

Gordon came down the slope just as 
they were finishing. He held one hand 
behind his back; the other was empty. 
Beside him stalked a rusty-looking cat. 

"Where’ve you been?” Mark demanded. 
"We were beginning to think you’d got 
yourself into trouble — and, anyhow, you 
were supposed to be fetching mushrooms. 
Where are they?” 

Gordon shook his head. 

“I forgot them,” he admitted. “But look 
what I did get.” 

He brought the hand from behind his 
back and held out a shining globe, some- 
what smaller than those which glowed 
in the cavern roof. The others came round 
him. 

“It took some time to get it off,” he 
explained. 

The cat left his side, and prowled to- 
wards the door of the Sun Bird. It disap- 
peared within. 

“But what’s the idea?” Smith asked. 
"We’ve got electric light, and the batteries 
are not down yet, not by a long way.” 

Gordon regarded him pityingly. 

"You poor mutt,” he said, slipping for 
once into the alien tongue. "Don’t you 
see what we’ve got? Cold light, man. No 
waste by heat, no power supply necessary, 
depreciation scarcely noticeable. It’ll mean 
millions for all of us. Why, there’s nothing 
we couldn’t get for it, once we’ve analyzed 
the stuff Inside. Cold light; it’s been the 
dream of the world, like — like the universal 
solvent — and we’ve got it." 
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Smith granted, 

“Maybe you're right, but we ain’t out 
of this yet. Come on. Stow it aboard. 
We’ve got enough mushrooms, anyway.” 

They crammed into the little cabin. A 
gingery bundle of fur had curled Itself 
up on Margaret’s lap. 

"Look,” she said. “Bast’s come back. 
Where did you find her?” 

"Bast? Oh, that cat. I don’t know. It 
came sniffing around while I was getting 
the lamp. When I came back, it came too.” 

“I thought she was dead, poor thing.” 

"You can’t kill 'em,” said Smith. "Afri- 
can cats are made that way. Now, stow 
that light some place, Gordon, and we’ll 
get goln'.” 

He climbed to the roof, while Ed stepped 
on to the ramp, and loosed the moorings. 

"O. K.?” 

“O.K.” 

Ed gave a mighty heave, and scrambled 
aboard. 

The Sun Bird slid out upon the cavern 
lake. Towards the middle she swung a 
little in the gentle current. She turned, 
drifting slowly towards the black hole In 
the wall. The beam of the searchlight 
sprang ahead. The sides of the passage 
closed upon her. The blue- white lamps 
of the cavern fell behind. 

CHAPTER X 

IGHT ahead.” Smith’s voice came 
echoing back to the rest. 

Almost too good to be true. 
So many hours of climbing through nat- 
ural tunnels, narrow clefts, booming caves, 
and up all but impossible "chimneys” had 
wearied them almost to hopelessness. Had 
it not been for the doggedness of the two 
Americans they would have given up 
long ago, and stayed to die in some 
corner of the labyrinth. It was chiefly Ed's 
amazing strength which had brought them 
so far, for it was he who, by bracing back 
against one side, and hands and feet 
against the other, had managed to scale 
the perpendicular ‘‘chimneys,’’ and throw 
down the rope to the rest. 

How long it was since they had left the 
Sun Bird rocking on the underground river, 
and started the climb, none of them knew. 
Two or three days, perhaps, but it had 
seemed a short lifetime. There had been 
disappointments, dead-ends, retracing of 
steps and fresh starts. They had been 
confronted with cracks too,narrow for pas- 
sage, walls too smooth to be climbed, caves 
from which the only outlet was a split 


in the roof. Margaret, still weak at the 
start, had soon become exhausted. Mark 
had helped her until his strength gave out 
and Ed came to the rescue. The calm 
patience of the two Americans amazed 
them. 

Again and again they turned back 
from dead-ends without bitterness or the 
futility of anger, and sought another route. 
If they felt any despondency, not a trace 
of it was allowed to show, and their con- 
fidence buoyed up the rest. 

Except when Ed performed his prodigies 
of climbing, Smith was in the lead. The 
Sun Bird’s searchlight hung against his 
chest, and a battery mounted on his back; 
next came Ed, carrying .Margaret, then 
Gordon, adding to the illumination with 
his globe, while Mark, with another lamp 
and a smaller battery, brought up the rear. 
Each had started with a pack of food in 
the form of mushroom slabs, but these had 
now dwindled to a quarter of their original 
size, and what remained was dry and 
leathery. 

Smith’s call put fresh life into them all. 
Mark forgot that his feet, on which the 
' boots were coming to pieces, were swollen 
with great blisters, and hurried on till he 
was close behind Gordon. 

“Daylight?” he called. 

“Sure, sunlight,” shouted Smith. 

They emerged from a crevice on to a 
narrow ledge. The sun was about to set 
behind a line of rugged mountains. It was 
some time before anyone spoke. 

Ed said, at last, as he lowered Margaret, 
“Ain’t that just glorious? There ain't no 
sweller sight in the whole of God’s world — 
an’ I reckoned I wasn’t never gonna see 
it no more. Yeh, we’ve sure been missing 
somethin' down there.” 

Mark crossed to Margaret. He put his 
arm round her. 

“You mustn’t cry, darling. It’s all over 
now.” 

“I know,” she managed. “That’s why 
I’m crying. It’s so lovely and I’m so glad. 
O, Mark. . .” She lifted her bandaged 

hands and put her „ arms about his neck. 

Gordon laid his light glove down care- 
fully and turned to observe the sunset 
with the air of one witnessing an interest- 
ing, and slightly unusual phenomenon. 

“Well, what do we do now?” he asked in 
a practical tone as the last arc sank from 
view. 

“Sleep,” Smith told him promptly. 

“You’ve said it,” Ed agreed. 

• * * 
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“What we got to do is get gain' as soon 
as maybe,” Smith observed through a 
mouthful of shrivelled and unappetizing 
mushroom. "There ain’t no tellin’ when 
the next break’ll come, nor how big it’s go- 
in’ to be. If we aim to get the rest out, 
we’ve got to move right now. Here’s my 
idea.” He turned to Gordon. “You speak 
a bit of Arabic, don’t you?” Gordon 
nodded. "Well, you and Mark' get along 
to the nearest village, find out where we 
are,' and get hold of something to ride— 
don’t matter what, camels, horses, mules — 
and get some of those Arab duds, bur- 
nouses; or whatever they call ’em, for Ed 
an’ me. We three wait here for you, and 
then we all cut off together for civilization. 
How’s that?” 

Gordon demurred. 

"Why don’t you go? You’re both about 
twice our size, and size tells with Arabs.” 

"Two good reasons. One is that we only 
know about two words of the lingo, but 
you know it well, and Mark’s got money 
which is a good substitute for lingo any 
place. And the other is these duds.” He 
indicated the shreds of his uniform. "We’d 
run into a goumier like as not, and that’d 
be that.” 

"What’s a goumier?” Margaret asked. 

“Kinda native cop they run to in these 
parts. He gets twenty-five francs if he 
brings in a Legion deserter, dead or alive — 
and a dead man’s less trouble.” 

“But you aren’t deserters." 

"No, but who’s goin’ to believe that till 
they know about the pygmies? It’s no fun 
bein’ found innocent if you’ve been 
bumped off first. What’s more, it seems 
to me we’re goin’ to save a hell of a lot 
of trouble and argument if we desert right 
now. What say?” He looked question- 
ingly at Ed. 

“Suits me.” 

“And after that?” Mark asked. 

"We make for some place where we 
can. get white man’s pants. Then, when 
we're all swell and classy, we spill the 
beans about the pygmies — and, believe me, 
well have to do a mighty lot of persuad- 
ing.” 

"But we’ve got proof," Gordon pointed 
to his globe. 

"An’ we’ll need it. Well, what about my 
proposition? You guys willin’?” 

"Yes,” Mark agreed, “but where are we 
going to find a village?” 

Smith looked down from the ledge into 
the rocky valley. He pointed to a small, 
muddy stream which meandered along the 
dusty bottom. 


“See that? I’m willin’ to bet it’s some- 
one’s water supply. They like it that way 
round here. Just you follow downstream, 
and you will find a village pretty soon.” 

"Right you are. So long, and look after 
Margaret.” 

"And look after the lamp,” added Gor- 
don. “Don’t let that damned cat get any- 
where near it.” / 

The three left on the ledge watched 
them climb down and then turn to the 
north. 

“They won’t be in danger? You’re sure?” 
Margaret asked Ed. 

“Betcha life,” he replied with an assur- 
ance which sounded more nearly absolute 
than he expected. 

• • • 

A week later a party which had come 
into Algiers the previous day by the line 
from Jelfa, sat round a cafe table. They 
attracted a certain amount of unwelcome 
interest by their curious appearance. For 
one thing, they were accompanied by a 
desert cat of unattractive, even repulsive, 
aspect; for another, the girl’s hands were 
heavily wrapped in bandages, but most 
remarkable was the complexion of one of 
her three male companions. The forehead 
and the upper part of his face was badly 
sunburned to a vivid, angry red, while the 
rest was of a startling white, as though a 
beard might recently have been removed. 
He addressed the other two, who wore 
beards that were neatly trimmed and 
pointed. 

"I wish to Heaven I’d had the sense to 
keep on my beard. I feel like a circus 
clown.” 

Margaret laughed. 

"Never mind, dear, I like you better 
without it — and your face will soon even 
up.” 

Smith knocked back his fourth brandy 
that morning with great appreciation, 

“That’s what I call a real man’s drink.” 
He ordered another, and looked up the 
street. 

“Where the hell’s Gordon? You ought 
to be gefctin’ along.” 

"He’s gone to get a case for that precious 
globe of his— he said it might take him 
half an hour or so.” 

“Well, he’s late already.” Smith paused, 
and a worried frown came over his face. 
“You’re sure you’ve got this right?” he 
said. "You three go and lay the informa- 
tion, but you don’t say anything about Ed 
an’ me. We’re the absolute last shot in 
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the locker. If you can’t convince ’em any 
other way at all, you can bring us into 
it, an’ we’ll try.” 

“I don't see what they could do even if 
they found out who you are,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘‘After all, the term of service in 
the Legion is only five years, and that’s 
up long ago.” 

‘‘If they chalk us up as deserters it 
ain’t over, you bet your sweet life,” Ed 
replied. “Not by a million miles. And 
they’re just crazy over deserters.” 

“There he is,” said Mark suddenly. 
Gordon was hurrying along the crowded 
footpath towards them. He looked hot; 
moreover, his face suffered from the same 
varie-colouring as afflicted Mark’s. In 
one hand he clutched a clumsy, cubical 
leather box, and in the other, a newspaper 
which he waved at them. 

“What’s the rush?” Smith inquired, as 
he came up to the table. “Seein' you're a 
half-hour late right now, why bother?” 

“Look at this,” Gordon panted, throwing 
the paper on to the table, and dropping 
into a chair. 

“Good God!” Mark had caught sight of 
a headline. 

The four craned over to read: 

MYSTERY OF THE NEW SEA 
and underneath, a lesser caption : 

Level Sinks 24 Crass. - in One Night 

“What’s that?” said Ed. 

" ’Bout nine or ten inches,” muttered 
Mark, reading ahead. 

“The New Sea, which has on several 
occasions failed to show the expected rate 
of progress, sprang a new surprise on the 
experts last night. The engineers in 
charge of the work were hurriedly sum- 
moned from their beds soon after retir- 
ing for the night. Upon arrival at the 
observation station they quickly discov- 
ered that the level of the New Sea was 
dropping rapidly. 

“‘it was amazing,’ said M, fiadier, who 
is in command of the Qabes works, when 
interviewed by our correspondent. ‘We 
have never experienced anything like it 
before. The level continued to show its 
usual rise until tea o’clock, and then 
began to fall. 

“ ‘The men left in charge became 
alarmed, and summoned us to the scene. 
We at once verified their observations 
with the gravest concern. The fall con- 
tinued throughout the night although all 
the numps are at work as usual. This 


morning it had dropped by 23.832 cen- 
timetres, at which figure it remains. It is 
a very serious thing for us, meaning as it 
does, a loss of many weeks of work.’ 

“Asked if he could offer any reason, 

M. Radier replied : ‘No. It is inexplicable.’ 

At the suggestion that the same thing 
might happen again, he shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘It is impossible to say until 
we know more,* he declared. 

“Another responsible official, M. Pont, 
when interviewed, replied: ‘The fall must 
have been caused hy a sudden subsidence 
of the sea bottom.’ Asked if this was 
usual, he said: ‘No, hut it does not sur- 
prise me. The earth is as full of holes as 
a sponge.’ Our interviewer then sug- 
gested that so great a volume of water 
might cause danger, should it reach the 
internal fires. M. Pont smiled as he re- 
plied: ‘You need have no fear of that; 
if it reached the internal fires, I should 
not be talking to you now’.” 

T HERE was a great deal more, chiefly 
repetitive. The four read it through, 
and looked up at one another. Smith took 
a drink of brandy, and lit a cigarette with 
care. 

“Poor devils,” he said. "I guess that's 
that.” 

Mark nodded. Ten inches of water over 
that vast area represented an unthinkable 
number of gallons. Yes, it was the end. The 
big break had come. There would be no 
rescues from the pygmy caves now. 

“I wonder if any of them got out?” Mar- 
garet said. 

A few, Gordon thought. Probably quite 
a number of the prisoners had been lucky 
enough to climb shafts here and there, 
but the pygmies, no. 

“Well,” said Ed, and there was a note 
of relief in his voice. “That lets us out. 
There's no good spinnin' the yarn now, and 
I don’t mind tellin’ you folks that I’m 
gonna be a lot easier in the mind when 
I’m out of French territory.” 

“Me, too,” Smith agreed, “but where 
are we goln’?” 

“London, of course,” said Gordon, “Do 
you mean to tell me that you’ve forgotten 
that you are to be members of the board 
of the Cold Light Company Limited?" 
Margaret looked round the group. 

“Yes. London," she agreed. “But there’s 
something much more important than the 
Cold Light Company. You're going to at- 
tend a wedding.” 

Smith tossed down the last of his brandy. 
“Free drinks?” he inquired. 

“Oceans of them.” 

He rose, and dragged Ed with him. 
“Good news, sister. Lead u.s to London." 
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Harbingers of utter annihilation were they , the silent , grim guardians 
from outer space , hanging implacably over the panic-stricken cities of 
Earth. . . . And only one man dared to ask the question for a million 
souls — What neu> cosmic pattern of terror had the New Masters 
fashioned from their heartless knowledge , that they themselves dared 
not reveal — until the hour of Doom? 







P IETER VAN RYBERG Shivered, as he Overnight', Earth had become a protector- , 

always did, when he came into Storm- «fe in some shadowy, star-strewn empire 

gren’s room. He looked at the thermo- beyond the knowledge of Man. . . . 

stat and shrugged his shoulders in mock 
resignation. 

“You know, Chief,” he said, “although "Yes, I think so. It usually saves trouble 
we’ll be sorry to lose you, it’s nice to feel in the long run.” 

that the pneumonia death-rate will soon Van Ryberg suddenly stiffened and 
be falling.” pressed his face against the glass. 

“How do you know?” smiled Stormgren. “Here they are!” he said. “They’re eom- 
“The next Secretary-General may be an ing up Wilson Avenue. Not as many as I 
Eskimo. The fuss some people make over expected, though— about two thousand, I’d 
a few degrees centigrade!” say.” 

Van Ryberg laughed and walked over to Stormgren walked over to the Assistant- 
the curving double window. He stood in Secretary’s side. Half a mile away, a spiall 
silence for a moment, staring along the but determined crowd carried banners 
avenue of great white buildings, still only *along the avenue towards Headquarters 
partly finished. Building. Presently he could hear, even 

“Well,” he said, with a sudden change of through the insulation, the ominous sound 
tone, “are you going to see them?” of chanting voices. He felt a sudden wave 
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of disgust sweep over him. Surely the 
world had had enough of marching mobs 
and angry slogans! 

The crowd had now come abreast of the 
building: it must know that he was watch- 
ing, for here and there fists were being 
shaken in the air. They were not defying 
him, though the gesture was meant for 
him to see. As pygmies may threaten a 
giant, those angry fists were directed 
against the sky some fifty- miles above his 
head. 

And as likely as not, thought Stormgren, 
Karellen was looking down at the whole 
thing and enjoying himself hugely. 

This was the first time that Stormgren 
had ever met the head of the Freedom 
League. He still wondered if the action 
was wise: in the finals analysis he had 
only* taken it because the League would 
employ any refusal as ammunition against 
him. He knew 'that the gulf was far too 
wide for any agreement to come from 
this meeting. 

Alexander Wain wright was a tall but 
slightly stooping man in the late fifties. 
He seemed inclined to apologize for his. 
more boisterous followers, and Stormgren 
was rather taken aback by his obvious 
sincerity and also by his considerable per- 
sonal charm. 

“I suppose,” Stormgren began, “the chief 
object of your visit is to register a formal 
protest Against the Federation Scheme. Am 
I correct?” 

“That is my main purpose, Mr. Secre- 
tary. As you know, for the last five years 
we have tried to awaken the human race 
to the danger that confronts it. I must 
admit that, from our point of view, the 
response has been disappointing. The 
great majority of people seem content to 
let the Overlords run the world as they 
please. But this European Federation is 
as intolerable as it will be unworkable. 
Even Karellen can’t wipe out two thousand 
years of the world’s history at the stroke 
of a p$n." 

“Then do you consider,” interjected 
Stormgren, “that Europe, and the- whole 
world, must continue indefinitely to .be 
divided into scores of sovereign states, 
each, with its own currency, armed forces, 
customs,, frontiers, and all the rest of that 
— that medieval paraphernalia?” 

“I don’t quarrel with Federation as an 
ultimate objective, though seme of rr$ 
supporters might not agree. My point is 
that it must come from Mthin, not be 
superimposed from without. We must work 
out our own destiny— we have a right to 


independence. There must be no more, in- 
terference in human affairs!” 

Stormgren sighed. All this he had heard 
a hundred times before, and he knew that 
he could only give the old answers that 
the Freedom League had refused to ac- 
cept. He had faith in KaPellen, and they 
had -not. That was the fundamental dif- 
ference, and there was nothing he could 
do about it. Luckily, there was nothing 
that the freedom League could do either. 

“Let me ask you a few questions,” he 
said. “Can you deny that the Overlords 
have brought security, peace, and prosper- 
ity ; to the world?” 

“That is true. But they have taken our 
freedom. Man does not live — ” 

“By bread alone. Yes, I know — but this 
is the first age in which every man was 
sure of getting even that. In any case, 
what freedom have we lost compared with 
that which the Overlords have given us 
for the first time in human history?” 

“Freedom to control our own lives/under 
God’s guidance.” 

Stormgren shook his head. 

“Last^month, five hundred bishops, car- 
dinals and rabbis signed a joint declara- 
tion pledging support for the' Supervisor’s 
policy The world's religions are against 
you.” 

“Because so few people realize the dan- 
ger. When they dp, it may be too late. 
Humanity will have lost its initiative and 
will have become a subject race.” 

Stormgren did not seem to hear. He was 
watching the crowd below, milling aim- 
lessly, now that it had lost its leader. 
How long, he wondered, would it be be- 
fore men ceased to abandon their reason 
and identity when more than a few of 
them were gathered together?, Wain wright 
might be a sincere and honest man, but 
the same could not be said of many of his 
followers. 

Stormgren turned back to his visitor. 

“In three days I shall be meeting the 
Supervisor again. I shall explain your ob- 
jections to him, since it is my duty to rep- 
resent the views of the world But it will 
alter nothing.” > 

Rather slowly, Wainwright began again. 

“That brings me to another point. One 
of our main objections to the Overlords, 
as you know, is their secretiveness. You 
are the only human being who has ever 
spoken with Karellen — and even you have 
never seen him. Is it surprising that many 
of us are suspicious of his motives?” 

“You have heard his speeches. Aren’t 
they convincing enough?” 
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“Frankly, words are not sufficient. I do 
not know which we resent more — Karel- 
len's omnipotence, or his secrecy.” 

Stormgren was silent. There was noth- 
ing he could say to this — nothing, at any 
rate, that would convince the other. He 
sometimes wondered if he had really con- 
vinced himself. 

I T WAS, of course, only a very small oper- 
ation from their point of view, but to 
Earth it was the biggest thing that had 
ever happened. There had been no warn- 
ing, but a sudden shadow had fallen across 
a score of the world’s greatest cities. Look- 
ing up from their work, a million men saw 
in that heart-freezing Instant that the 
human race was no longer alone. 

The twenty great ships were unmistak- 
able symbols of ..a science Man could not 
hope to match for centuries. For seven 
days they floated motionless above his 
cities, giving no hint that they knew of 
his existence. But none was needed — not 
by chance alone could those mighty ships 
have come to rest so precisely over New 
York, London, Moscow, Canberra, Rome, 
Capetown, Tokyo. . . . 

Even before the ending of those unfor- 
gettable days, some men had guessed the 
truth. This was not a first tentative con- 
tact by a race which knew nothing of Man. 
Within those silent, unmoving ships, mas- 
ter psychologists were studying humanity’s 
reactions. When the eurve of tension had 
reached its peak, they would reveal them- 
selves. 

And on the eighth day, Karellen, Super- 
visor for Earth, made himself known to the 
world; in perfect English. But the content 
of - the speech was more staggering even 
than its delivery. By any standards, it was 
a work of superlative genius, showing a 
complete and absolute mastery of human 
affairs. 

There was little doubt but that its 
scholarship and virtuosity, its tantalizing 
glimpses of knowledge still untapped, were 
deliberately designed to convince Mankind 
that it was in the presence of overwhelming 
intellectual power. When Karellen had fin- 
ished, the nations of Earth knew that their 
days of precarious sovereignty were ending. 
Local, internal governments would still re- 
tain their powers, but in the wider field of 
international affairs the supreme decisions 
had passed out of human hands. Argu- 
ments, protests — all were futile. No weapon 
could touch those brooding giants, and 
even it if could, their downfall would utter- 
ly destroy the cities beneath. Overnight, 
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Earth had become a protectorate in some 
shadowy, star-strewn empire beyond the 
knowledge of Man. 

In a little while the tumult had subsided, 
and the world went about its business 
again. The only change a suddenly awak- 
ened Rip Van Winkle would have noticed 
was a hushed expectancy, a mental glanc- 
ing-over-the-shoulder, as Mankind waited 
for the Overlords to show themselves and 
to step down from their gleaming ships. 

Five years later, it was still waiting. 

» * * 

The room was small and, save for the 
single chair and the table beneath the 
vision-screen, unfurnished. As was intend- 
ed, it told nothing of the creatures who 
had built it. There was only the one en- 
trance, and that led directly to the airlock 
in the curving flank of the great ship. 
Through that lock only Stormgren, alone 
of living men, had ever come to meet 
Karellen, Supervisor for Earth. 

The vision screen was empty now, as it 
had always been. Behind that rectangle 
of darkness lay utter mystery — but there 
too lay affection and an immense and 
tolerant understanding of mankind. An 
understanding which, Stormgren knew, 
could only have been acquired through 
centuries of study. 

From the hidden grille came that calm, 
never-hurried voice with its undercurrent 
of humour — the voice which Stormgren 
knew so well though the world had heard 
it only thrice in history. 

“Yes, Rikki, I was listening. What did you 
make of Mr. Wainwright?” 

“He’s an honest man, whatever his sup- 
porters may be. What are we going to do 
about him? The League itself isn’t danger- 
ous, but some of its more extreme suppor- 
ters are openly advocating violence. I've 
been wondering for some time if I should 
put a guard on my house. But I hope it 
isn’t necessary.” 

Karellen evaded the point in the annoy- 
ing way he sometimes had. 

“The details of the European Federation 
have been out for a month now. Has there 
been a substantial increase in the seven 
percent who disapprove of me, or the nine 
percent who Don’t Know?” 

“Not yet, despite the press reactions. 
What I’m worried about is a general feel- 
ing, even among your supporters, that it’s 
time this secrecy came to an end.” 

Karellen's sigh was technically perfect, 
yet somehow lacked conviction. 
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“That’s your feeling, too, fsn't it?" 

The question was so rhetorical that 
Stormgren didn’t bother to answer it. 

“Do you really appreciate," he contin- 
ued earnestly, “how difficult this state of 
affairs makes my job?" 

“It doesn’t exactly help mine,” replied 
Karellen with some spirit. “I wish people 
would stop thinking of me as a world 
dictator and remember that I’m only a 
civil servant trying to administer a some- 
what idealistic colonial policy.” 

“Then can’t you at least give us some 
reason for your concealment? Because 
we don’t understand it; it annoys us -and 
gives rise to all sorts of rumors." 

Karellen gave that deep, rich laugh of 
his, just too musical to be altogether 
human. 

“What am I supposed to be now? Does 
the robot theory still hold the field? I’d 
rather be a mass of cogwheels than crawl 
around the floor like a centipede, as some 
of the tabloids seem to imagine." 

Stormgren let out a Finnish oath he was 
fairly sure Karellen wouldn’t know — 
though one could never be quite certain 
in these matters. 

“Can’t you ever be serious?” 

“My dear Rikki," said Karellen, “it’s only 
by not taking the human race seriously 
that I retain those fragments of my once 
considerable mental powers that I still 
possess." 

Despite himself, Stormgren smiled. 

“That doesn’t help me a great deal, does 
it? I have to go down there and convince 
my fellow men that although you won’t 
show yourself, you’ve got nothing to hide. 
It’s not an easy job. Curiosity is one of 
the most dominant human characteristics. 
You can’t , defy it forever." 

“Of all the problems that faced us when 
we came to Earth, this was the most diffi- 
cult," admitted Karellen. “You have trust- 
ed our wisdom in other things— surely you 
can trust us in this!” 

“I trust you,” said Stormgren, “but 
Wainwright doesn’t, nor do his supporters. 
Can you really blame them if they put a 
bad interpretation upon your unwilling- 
ness to show yourself?” 

“Listen, Rikki,” Karellen answered at 
length. “These matters are beyond my 
control. Believe me, I regret the need for 
this concealment, but the reasons are — 
sufficient. However, I will try to get a 
statement from my superior which may 
satisfy you and perhaps placate the Free- 
dom League. Now, please, can we return 
to the agenda and start recording again? 


We've only reached Item 23,- and I want to 
make a better job of settling the middle 
question than my predecessors for the last 
few thousand years .” 

44 NY luck, Chief?” asked van Ryberg 

-Tx anxiously. 

“I don't know,” Stormgren replied wear- 
ily as he threw the files down on his 
desk and collapsed into the seat. “Karel- 
len’s consulting his superior now, whoever 
or whatever he may be. He won’t make 
any promises.” 

“Listen,” said Pieter abruptly. “I’ve just 
thought of something. What reason have 
we for believing that there is anyone be- 
yond Karellen? The Overlords may be a 
myth — you know how he hates the word.” 

Tired though he was, Stormgren sat up 
with a start. 

“It’s an ingenious theory. But it clashes 
with what little I do know about Karellen’s 
background.” 

“And how much is that?” 

“Well, he was a professor of astropolitics 
on a world he calls Skyrondel, and he put 
up a terrific fight before they made him 
take this job. He pretends to hate it, but 
he’s really enjoying himself.” 

Stormgren paused for a moment, and a 
smile of amusement softened his rugged 
features. 

“At any rate, he once remarked that run- 
ning a private zoo is rather good fun.” 

“H'm-m — a somewhat dubious compli- 
ment. He’s immortal, isn’t he?" 

“Yes, after a fashion, though there's 
something thousands of years ahead of 
him which he seems to fear: I can't im- 
agine what it is. And that’s really all I 
know.” 

“He could easily have made it up. My' 
theory is that his little fleet’s lost In space 
and looking for a new home. He doesn’t 
want us to know how few he and his com- 
rades are. Perhaps all those other ships 
are automatic, and there’s no one in any 
of them. They’re just an imposing facade.” 

“You,” said Stormgren with great sever- 
ity, “have been reading science-fiction in 
office hours.” 

Van Ryberg grinned. 

“ ‘The ‘Invasion from Space’ didn’t turn 
out quite as expected, did it? My theory 
would certainy explain why Karellen never 
shows himself. He doesn’t want us to learn 
that there are no Overlords.” 

Stormgren shook his head in amused dis- 
agreement. 

“Your explanation, as usual, is much too 
ingenious to be true. Though we can only 
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infer its existence, there must be a great 
civilization behind the Supervisor — and one 
that’s known about Man for a very long 
time. Karellen himself must have been 
studying us" for centuries. Look at his 
command of English, for example. He 
taught me how to speak it idiomatically!” 

“I sometimes think he went a little too 
far,” laughed van Ryberg. “Have you ever 
discovered anything he doesn’t know?” 

“Oh, yes, quite often — but only on trivial 
points. Yet, taken one at a time, I don’t 
think his mental gifts are quite outside the 
range of human achievement. But no man 
could possibly do all the things he does.” 

“That’s, more or less what I’d decided al- 
ready,” agreed van Ryberg. “We can argue 
around Karellen forever, but in the end 
we always come back to the same ques- 
tion — why the devil won’t he show him- 
self? Until he does, I’ll go bn' theorizing 
and the Freedom League will go on ful- 
minating.” 

He cocked a rebellious eye at the ceil- 
ing. 

“One dark night, 'Mr. Supervisor, I’m 
going to take a rocket up to your ship 
and climb in through the back door with 
my camera. What a scoop that would 
be!” 

If Karellen was listening, he gave no 
sign of it. But, of course, he never did 
give any sign. 

* * * 

It was completely dark when Stormgren 
awoke. How strange that was, he was for 
a moment too sleepy to realize. Then, 
as full consciousness dawned, he sat up 
with a start and felt for the light-switch 
beside his bed. 

In the darkness his hand encountered a 
bare stone wall, cold to the touch. He 
froze instantly, mind and body paralyzed 
by the impact of the unexpected. Then, 
scarcely believing his senses, he kneeled 
on the bed and began to explore with his 
finger-tips that shockingly unfamiliar wall. 

He had been doing this for only a mo- 
ment when there was a sudden ‘click’ and 
a section of the darkness slid aside. He 
caught a glimpse of a man silhouetted 
against a dimly lit background: then the 
door closed again and the darkness re- 
turned. It happened so swiftly that he saw 
nothing of the room in which he was lying. 
^ An instant later, he was dazzled by the 
light of a powerful electric torch. The 
beam flickered across his face, held him 
steadily for a moment, then dipped to il- 
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luminate the whole bed — which was, he 
now saw, nothing more than a mattress 
supported on rough planks. s 

Out of the darkness a soft voice spoke to 
him in excellent English but with an ac- 
cent which at first Stormgren could not 
identify. 

“Ah, Mr. Secretary, I’m glad to see you’re 
awake. I hope you feel all right.” 

The angry questions he was about to 
ask died upon his lips. He stared back 
into the darkness, then replied calmly, 
“How long have. I been unconscious?” 

“Several, days. We were promised that 
there would be no after-effects. I’m glad to 
see it’s true." 

Partly to gain time, partly to test his own 
reactions, Stormgren swung his legs over 
the side of the bed. He was still wearing 
his night-clothes, but they were' badly 
crumpled and seemed to have gathered 
considerable dirt. As he moved he felt a 
slight dizziness — not enough to be trouble- 
some, but sufficient to convince him that 
he had indeed been drugged.'" 

The oval of light slipped across the room 
and for the -first time Stormgren had an 
idea of its dimensions. He realized that he 
was underground, possibly at a great 
depth. If he had been unconscious for sev- 
eral days he might be anywhere on Earth. 

The torch-light illuminated a pile of 
clothes draped over a packing case. 

“This should be enough for you,” said 
the voice from the darkness. “Laundry’s 
rather a problem here, so we grabbed a 
couple of your suits and half a dozen 
shirts.” 

“That,” said Stormgren without humor, 
“was considerate of you.” 

“We’re sorry about the absence of furni- 
ture and electric light. This place is con- 
venient in some ways, but it rather lacks 
amenities.” 

"Convenient for what?” asked Stormgren 
as he climbed into a shirt. The feel of the 
familiar cloth beneath his fingers was 
strangely reassuring. 

“Just — convenient,” said the voice. “And 
by the way' since we’re likely to spend a 
good deal of time together, you’d better 
call me Joe.” 

“Despite your nationality,” retorted 
Stormgren, “I think I could pronounce 
your real name. It won’t be worse than 
many Finnish ones.” 

There was a slight pause and the light 
flickered for an instant. 

“Well, I should have expected it,” said 
Joe resignedly. “You must have plenty of 
practice at this sort of thing.” 
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-“It's a useful hobby for a man in my po- 
sition, I suppose you were born in Po- 
land, and picked up your English in Britain 
during the War? I should think you were 
stationed quite a while in Scotland, from 
your r’s.” 

“That,” said the other very firmly, “is 
quite enough. As you seem to have fin- 
ished dressing — thank you.” 

T HE walls around them, though occa- 
sionally faced with concrete, were most- 
ly bare rock. It was clear to Stormgren 
that he was in some disused mine, and he 
could think of few more effective prisons. 
Until now the thought, that he had been 
kidnaped had somehow failed to worry him 
greatly. He felt that, whatever happened, 
the immense resources of the Supervisor 
would soon locate and rescue him. Now he 
was not. so sure — there must be a limit 
even to Karellen 's. powers, and if he was 
indeed buried in some remote continent 
all the science of the Overlords might be 
unable to trace him. 

There were three other men round the- 
table in the bare but brightly lit room. 
They looked up with interest- and more 
than a little awe as Stormgren entered. 
Joe 1 was by far the most outstanding 
character — not merely in physical bulk. 
The others were nondescript individuals, 
probably Europeans also. He would be 
able to place them when he heard them 
talk. 

“Well," he said evenly, “now perhaps 
you’ll tell me what this is all about, and 
what you hope to get out of it.” 

Joe cleared his throat. 

“I’d like to make one thing clear,” he. 
said. “This hasmothing to do with Wain- 
wright. He’ll be as surprised as anyone 
else.” 

Stormgren had rather expected this. It 
gave him relatively little satisfaction to 
confirm the existence of an extremist 
movement inside the Freedom League. 

“As a matter of interest,” he said, “how 
did you kidnap me?” 

He hardly expected a reply, and was 
taken aback by the other’s readiness — 
even eagerness — to answer. Only slowly 
did he guess the reason. 

“It was all rather like one of those old 
Fritz Lang films,” said Joe cheerfully. “We 
weren’t sure if Karellen had a watch on 
you, so we took somewhat elaborate pre- 
cautions. You were knocked out by gas in 
the air-conditioner — that was easy. Then 
we carried you out into the car and drove 
off — no trouble at all. Ail this, I might say, 


wasn’t done by any of our people. We 
hired— er — professionals for the job. Karel- 
len may get them — in fact, -he’s supposed 
to — but he’ll be no wiser. When It left 
your house, the car drove into a long road 
tunnel not a thousand kilometers from 
New York. It came out again on schedule 
at the other end, still carrying a drugged 
man extraordinarily like the Secretary- 
General. About the same time a large 
truck loaded with metal cases emerged in 
the opposite direction and drove to a 
certain airfield where one of the cases 
was loaded aboard a freighter. Meanwhile 
the car that had done the job continued 
elaborate evasive action in the general di- 
rection of Canada. Perhaps Karellen's 
caught it by now: .1 don’t know. 

“As you’ll see — I do hope you appreciate 
my frankness — our whole plan depended 
on one thing. We’re pretty sure that Karel- 
len can see and hear everything that hap- 
pens on the surface of the Earth — but un- 
less he uses magic, not science, he can’t 
see underneath it. So he won’t know about 
that transfer in the tunnel. Naturally 
we’ve taken a risk, but there were also 
one or two other stages in your removal 
which I won’t go into now. We may have 
to use them again one day, and it would 
be a pity to give them away.” „ 

Joe had related the whole story with 
such obvious gusto that Stormgren found 
it difficult to be appropriately furious. 
Yet he felt very disturbed. The plan was 
an ingenious one, and it seemed more 
than likely that whatever watch Karellen 
kept on him, he would have been tricked 
by this ruse. 

The Pole was watching Stormgren’s re- 
actions closely. He would have to appear 
confident, whatever his real feelings. 

“You must be a lot of fools/’ said Storm- 
gren scornfully, “if you think you can 
trick the Overlords like this. In any case, 
what conceivable good would it do?" 

Joe offered him a cigarette, which 
Stormgren refused, then lit one himself. 

“Our motives," he began, “should be 
pretty obvious. We’ve found that argu- 
ment’s useless, so we have to take other 
measures. Whatever powers he’s got, 
Karellen won’t find it easy to deal with 
us. We’re out to fight 'for our indepen- 
dence. Don’t misunderstand me. There’ll 
be nothing violent — at first, anyway. But 
the Overlords have to use human agents, 
and we can make it mighty uncomfortable 
for them.” 

Starting with me, I suppose, thought 
Stormgren. 
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"What do you Intend to So" with me?” 
asked Stormgren at length. "Am I a hos- 
tage, or what?” 

"Don’t worry — we’ll look after you. We 
expect some visitors in a day or two, and 
until then we’ll entertain you as well as 
we can.” 

pe added some words in his own lan- 
guage, and one of the others produced a 
brand-new pack of cards. 

"We got these especially for you,” ex- 
plained Joe. His voice suddenly became 
grave. “I hope you’ve got plenty of cash,” 
he said anxiously. “After all, we can hard- 
ly accept checks.” 

Quite overcome, Stormgren stared blank- 
ly at his captors. Then it suddenly seemed 
to him that all the cares and worries of of- 
fice had lifted from his shoulders. Whatever 
happened, there was absolutely nothing he 
could do about it — and now these fantastic 
criminals wanted to play poker with him. 

Abruptly, he threw back his head and 
laughed as he had not done for years. 

D URING the next three days Stormgren 
analyzed his captors with some thor- 
oughness. Joe was the only one of any im- 
portance, the others were nonentities— the 
riffraff one would expect any illegal move- 
ment to gather round itself. 

Joe was an altogether more complex in- 
dividual, though sometimes he reminded 
Stormgren of an overgrown baby. Their 
interminable poker games were punctuated 
with violent political arguments, but it 
became obvious to Stormgren that the big 
Pole had never thought seriously about 
the cause for which he was fighting. Emo- 
tion and extreme conservatism clouded all 
his judgments. His country’s long struggle 
for independence had conditioned him so 
completely that he still lived in the past. 
He was a picturesque survival, one of those 
who had no use for ah ordered way of life. 
When his type had vanished, if it ever did, 
the world would be a safer but less inter- 
esting place. 

There was little doubt as far as Storm- 
gren was concerned, that Karellen had 
failed to locate him. He was not surprised 
when, five or six days after his capture, Joe 
told him to expect visitors. For some time 
the little group had shown increasing nerv- 
ousness, and the prisoner guessed -that the 
leaders of the movement, having seen that 
the coast was clear, were at last coming 
to collect him. 

They were already waiting, gathered 
round the rickety table, when Joe waved 
him politely into the living room. The 
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three thugs had vanished, and even Jbe 
seemed somewhat restrained. Stormgren 
could see at once that he was now con- 
fronted by men of a much higher caliber. 
There was intellectual force, iron determ- 
ination, and ruthlessness in these six men. 
Joe and his like were harmless — here were 
the real brains behind the organization. 

With a curt nod, Stormgren moved over 
to the seat and tried to look self-possessed. 
As he approached, the elderly, thick-set 
man on the far side of the table leaned 
forward and stared at him with piercing 
gray eyes. They made Stormgren so un- 
comfortable that he spoke first — something 
he had not intended to do. 

"I suppose you’ve come to discuss terms. 
What’s my ransom?” 

He noticed that in the background some- 
one was taking down his words in a short- 
hand notebook. It was all very business- 
like. 

The leader replied in a musical Welsh ac- 
cent. 

“You could put it that way, Mr. Secre- 
tary-General. But we’re interested in, in- 
formation, not cash. You know what our 
motives are. Call us a resistance move- 
ment, if you like. We believe that sooner 
or later Earth will hav» to fight for its in- 
dependence. We kidnaped you partly to 
show Karellen that we mean business and 
are well organized, but largely because 
you are the only man who can tell ~ us 
anything of the Overlords. You’re a rea- 
sonable man, Mr. Stormgren. Give us your 
co-operation, and you can have your free- 
dom.” 

“Exactly what do you wish to know?” 
asked Stormgren cautiously. 

"Do you know who, or what, the Over- 
lords really are?” 

Stormgren almost smiled. 

“Believe me,” he said, "I’m quite as anxi- 
ous as you to discover that.” 

"Then you’ll answer our questions?” 

"I make no promises. But I may.” 

There was a slight sigh of relief from 
Joe and a rustle of anticipation went 
round the room. 

“We have a general idea,” continued the 
other, "of the circumstances in which you 
meet Karellen. Would you go through 
them carefully, leaving out nothing of im- 
portance?” 

That was harmless enough, thought 
Stormgren. He had done it scores of times 
before, and it would give the appearance 
of co-operation. 

He felt in his pockets and produced a 
pencil and an old envelope. Sketching 
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rapidly ’While he conversed, he began: 

“Yotttonow, of course, that a small flying 
machine, with no obvious means of pro- 
pulsion, calls for me at regular intervals 
and takes me up to Karellen’s ship. There 
is only one small room in that machine, 

; and it's quite bare apart from a couch and 
I table. The layout is something like this." 
;As Stormgren talked, it seemed to him 
j that his mind was operating on two levels 
I simultaneously. On the one hand he was 
| trying to defy the men who had captured 
| him, yet on the other he was hoping that 
i they might help him to unravel Karellen’s 
! secret. He did not feel that he was be- 
j traylng the Supervisor, for there was noth- 
■ ing here that he had not told many times 
, before. Moreover,^ the thought that these 
men could harm Karellen in any way was 
‘fantastic. 

The Welshman conducted most of the 
; interrogation. It was fascinating to watch 
that agile mind trying one opening after 
i another, testing and rejecting all the 
i theories that Stormgren himself had aban- 
‘ doned long ago. Presently he leaned back 
i with a sigh and the shorthand writer laid 
down his stylus. 

“We’re getting nowhere," he said re- 
signedly. “We want more facts, and that 
means action — not argument." The pierc- 
ing eyes stared thoughtfully at Storm- 
gren. For a moment he tapped nervously 
i on the table — the first sign of uncertainty 
that Stormgren had noticed. Then he con- 
‘ tinued: 

“I’m a little surprised, Mr. Secretary, 
that you’ve never made an effort to learn 
more about the Overlords.” 

“What do you suggest?” asked Storm- 
gren coldly. “I've told you that there’s 
only one way out of the room in which 
! I've had my talks with Karellen — and that 
■leads straight to the airlock." 

“It might be possible," mused the other, 
“to devise instruments which could teach 
: us something. I’m no scientist, but we 
can look into the matter. If we give you 
your freedom, would you be willing to as- 
sist with such a plan?" 

“Once and for all,” said Stormgren an- 
jgrily, “let me make my position perfectly 
clear. Karellen is working for a united 
i world, and I’ll do nothing to help his ene- 
mies. What his ultimate plans may be, 
I don’t know, but I believe that they are 
| good. You may annoy him, you may even 
I delay the achievement of his aims, but it 

I will make no difference in the end. You 
j may be sincere in believing as you do: 

I I can understand your fear that the tradi- 


tions and cultures of little countries will be 
overwhelmed when the World State arrives. 
But you are wrong: it is useless to cling to 
the past. Even before the Overlords came 
to Earth, the sovereign state was dying. 
No one can save it now, and no one should 
try." 

There was no reply: the man opposite 
neither moved nor spoke. He sat with lips 
half open, his eyes now lifeless and blind. 
Around him the others were equally mo- 
tionless, frozen in strained, unnatural atti- 
tudes, With a little gasp of pure horror, 
Stormgren rose to his feet and backed 
away toward the door. As he did so the 
silence was suddenly broken. 

“That was a nice speech, Rikki. Now I 
think we can go.” 

“Karellen! Thank God — but what have 
you done?" 

“Don't worry. They’re all right. You 
can call it a paralysis, but it’s much subtler 
than that. They’re simply living a few 
thousand times more slowly than normal. 
When we’re gone, they’ll never know what 
happened." 

“You’ll leave them here until the police 
come?” 

“No: I’ve a much better plan. I’m letting 
them go.” 

S TORMGREN felt an illogical sense of 
relief which he did not care to analyze. 
He gave a last valedictory glance at the 
little room and its frozen occupants. Joe 
was standing on one foot, staring very 
stupidly at nothing. Suddenly Stormgren 
laughed and fumbled in his pockets. 

“Thanks for the hospitality, Joe,” he 
said. “I think I’ll leave a souvenir." 

On a reasonably clean sheet of paper 
he wrote carefully: 

BANK OF MANHATTAN 
Pay “Joe” the sum of Fifteen Dollars 
Thirty-five Cents ($15.35). 

R. Stormgren. 

As he laid the strip of paper beside the 
Pole, Karellen’s voice inquired: “Exactly 
what are you up to?” 

“Paying a debt of honor," explained 
Stormgren. “The other two cheated, but 
I think Joe played fair.” 

He felt very gay and light-headed as he 
walked to the door. Hanging just outside 
it was a large, featureless metal sphere 
that moved aside to let him pass. He 
guessed that it was some kind of robot, 
and it explained how Karellen had been 
able to reach him through the unknown 
layers of rock overhead. 




“You’ve half a mile to go,” said fhe sphere. 

"Carry on for a hundred yards,” said slipped ahead of him; then he guessed that 

the sphere, speaking in Karellen’s voice, there must be a chain of them maintain- 

"Then turn to the left until I give you ing a complete circuit down into the 

further instructions.” depths of the mine. At the entrance a 

He ran forward eagerly, though he real- group of guards formed a piece of im- 

ized that there was no need for hurry, probable still life, watched over by yet 

The sphere remained hanging in the another of the ubiquitous spheres. On 

corridor, and Stormgren guessed that it the hillside a few yards away lay the little 

was the generator of the paralysis field, flying machine in which Stormgren had 

A minute later he came across a second made all his journeys to Karellen. 

sphere, waiting for him at a fork in the He stood for a moment blinking in the 
corridor. fierce sunlight. As he climbed into the 

"You’ve half a mile to go,” it said. “Keep little ship, he had a last glimpse of the 

to the left until we meet again.” mine entrance and the men frozen round 

Six times he encountered the spheres it. Quite suddenly a line of metal spheres 

on his way to the open. At first he won- raced out of the opening like silver cannon 

dered if somehow the first robot had balls. Then the door closed behind him 
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and with a sigh of relief he sank back 
upon the familiar couch. 

For a while Stormgren waited until he 
had recovered his breath, then he uttered 
a single, heartfelt syllable: 

"Well?” 

"I’m sorry I couldn’t rescue you before. 
But you’ll see how very important it was 
to wait until all the leaders had gathered 
here.” 

“Do you mean to say,” spluttered Storm- 
gren, “that you knew where I was all the 
time? If I thought — ” 

“Don’t be so hasty,” answered Karellen, 
"or at any rate, let me finish explaining.” 

“It had better be good,” said Stormgren 
darkly. He was beginning to suspect that 
he had been no more than the bait in an 
elaborate trap. 

"I’ve had a tracer on you for some time,” 
began Karellen, “and though your late 
friends were correct in thinking that I 
couldn’t follow you underground) I was 
able to keels track until they brought you 
to the mine. That transfer in the . tunnel 
was ingenious, but when the first car 
ceased to react, it gave the show away 
and I soon located you ' again. Then it was 
merely a matter of waiting. I knew that 
once they were certain I’d lost you, the 
leaders would come here and I’d be able 
to trap them all.” 

“But you’re letting them go!” 

“Until now,” said Karellen, “I did not 
know which of the Jwo billion men on 
this planet were the heads of the organi- 
zation. Now that they’re located, I can 
trace their movements anywhere on* Earth. 
That’s far better than iocking them up. 
They’re , effectively neutralized, and they 
know it.” 

That rich laugh echoed round the tiny 
room. 

“In some ways the whole affair was a 
comedy, but it had a serious purpose. It 
will be a valuable object lesson for any 
other plotters.” 

Stormgren was silent for a while. He 
was not altogether satisfied, but he could 
see Karellen’s point of view and some of 
his anger had evaporated. 

"It’s a pity to do it in my last few weeks 
of office,”' he said, "but from now on I’m 
going to have a guard on my house. Pieter 
can be kidnaped next time. How has he 
managed, by the way? Are things in as 
big a mess as I expect?" 

“You’ll be disappointed to find how little 
your absence has mattered. I’ve watched 
Pieter carefully this past week, and have 
deliberately avoided helping him. On the 


whole he’s done very well — but he’s not the 
man to take your place.” 

“That’s lucky for him,” said Stormgren, 
still rather aggrieved. “And have you had 
any word from your superior about — about 
showing yourself to us? I’m sure now that 
it’s the strongest argument your enemies 
have. Again and again, they told me, ‘We’ll 
never trust the Overlords until we can" see 
them.’ ” 

Karellen sighed. 

“No, I have heard nothing. But I know 
what the answer must be.” 

Stormgren did not press the matter. 
Once he might have done so, but now for 
the first time the faint shadow of a plan 
had come into his mind. What he had re- 
fused to do under duress, he might yet at- 
tempt of his own free will. 

P IERRE DUVAL showed no surprise when 
Stormgren walked unannounced into 
his office.. They were old friends, and there 
was nothing unusual in the Secretary- 
General paying a personal visit to the chief 
of the Science Bureau. Certainly Karellen 
would not think it odd, even if by any 
remote chance he turned his attention to 
this corner of the world. 

For a while the two men talked business' 
and exchanged political gossip; then, rath- 
er hesitantly, Stormgren came to the point. 
As his visitor talked, the old Frenchman 
leaned back in his chair and his eyebrows 
rose steadiiy millimeter by millimeter until 
they were almost , entangled in his fore- 
lock. Once or twice he seemed about to 
speak but each time thought better of .it. 

When Stormgren had finished, the scien- 
tist looked nervously around the room; 

“Do you think he was listening?” he 
said. 

“I don’t believe he can. This place is 
supposed to be shielded from everything, 
isn’t it? Karellen’s not a magician. He 
knows where I am, but that’s all." 

“I hope you’re right. Apart from that, 
won’t there be trouble when he discovers 
what you’re trying to do? Because he will, 
you know.” 

‘TIT take that risk. Besides, we under- 
stand each other rather well.”. 

The physicist toyed with his pencil and 
stared into space for a while. 

“It’s a very pretty problem. I like it,” he 
said simply. Then he dived into a drawer 
and produced an enormous writing-pad, 
the. biggest Stormgren had ever seen. 

“Right,” he began, scribbling furiously. 
“Let me make sure I have all the facts. 
Tell me everything you can about the 
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room in which you have your interviews. 
Don't omit any detail, however trivial it 
seems.” 

Finally the Frenchman studied his notes 
with puckered brow. 

“And that’s all you can tell me?” 

“Yes.” 

He snorted in disgust. 

“What about lighting? Do you sit in total 
darkness? And how about heating, ventila- 
tion . ” 

Stormgren smiled at the characteristic 
outburst. 

“The whole ceiling is luminous, and as 
far as I can tell the air comes through 
the speaker grille. I don't know how it 
leaves; perhaps the stream reverses at in- 
tervals, but I haven’t noticed it. There’s 
no sign of any heaters, but the room is 
always at normal temperature. As for the 
machine that takes me up to Karellen’s 
ship, the room in which I travel is as fea- 
tureless as an elevator cage.” 

There- was silence for several minutes 
while the physicist embroidered his writ- 
ing-pad with meticulous and microscopic 
doodles. No one could have guessed that 
behind that still almost unfurrowed brow, 
the world’s finest technical brain was 
working with the icy precision that had 
made it famous. 

Then Duval nodded to himself in satis- 
faction, leaned forward and pointed his 
pencil at Stormgren, 

“What makes you think, Rikki,” he 
asked, “that Karellen’s vision screen, as 


you call it, really is what it pretends to 
be? Doesn’t it seem far more probable that 
your ‘vision screen’ is really nothing more 
complicated than a sheet of one-way 
glass?” 

Stormgren was so annoyed with himself 
that for a moment he sat in silence, re- 
tracing the past. From the beginning, he 
had never challenged Karellen’s story — yet 
now that he came to look back, when had 
the Supervisor ever told him that he was 
using a television system? He had just 
taken it for granted; the whole thing had 
been a piece of psychological trickery, and 
he had been completely deceived. He tried 
to console himself with the thought that 
in the same circumstances even Duval 
would have fallen into the trap. 

“If you’re right,” he said, “all I have to 
do is to smash the glass — ” 

Duval sighed. 

“These non-technical laymen! Do you 
think it’s likely to be made of anything 
you could smash without explosives? And 
if you succeeded, do you imagine that 
Karellen is likely to breathe the same air 
as we do? Won’t it be nice for both of 
you if he flourishes in an atmosphere of 
chlorine?” 

Stormgren turned rather pale. 

“Well, what do you suggest?” he asked 
with some exasperation, 

"I want to think it over. First of all we’ve 
got to find if my theory is correct, and 
if so learn something about the material 
of the screen. I’ll put some of my best men 
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THE MAN WHO MASTERED TIME 

By Ray Cummings 

Feverishly, he toiled to complete his strange quest ... to cross the track- 
less plains of Time before his life span ended — and find again, along the 
awful reaches of that dark Unknown; the Paradise that to him alone had 
been revealed in one amazing burst 
of light. . . . 

Do not miss the big March issue, 
on all newsstands. Get your copy be- 
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on the job-by the way, I suppose you 
carry a brief-case when you visit the Su- 
pervisor? Is it the one you’ve got there?” 
“Yes.” 

“It's rather small. Will you get one at 
least ten centimeters deep, and use it from 
now on so that he becomes used to seeing 
it?" 

“Very well,” said Stormgren doubtfully. 
“Do you want me to carry a concealed 
X-ray set?” 

The physicist grinned. 

“I don’t know yet, but we’ll think of 
something. I'll let you know what it is in 
about a month’s time.” 

He gave a little laugh. 

“Do you know what this all reminds 
me of?” 

“Yes,” said Stormgren promptly, "the 
time you were building illegal radio sets 
during the German occupation.” 

Duval looked disappointed. 

“Weil, .1 suppose I have mentioned that 
once or twice before.” 

S TORMGREN laid down the thick folder 
of typescript with a sigh of relief. 
“Thank heavens that’s settled at. Last," 
he said. “It’s strange to think that those 
few hundred pages hold the future of Eu- 
rope.” 

Stormgren dropped the file into his 
brief-case, the back of which was now only 
six inches from the dark rectangle, of the 
screen. From time to time his fingers 
played across the locks in a half -conscious 
nervous reaction, but he had no intention 
of pressing the concealed switch until the 
meeting was over. There was a chance 
that something might go wrong — though 
Duval had sworn that Karellen would de- 
tect nothing, one could never be sure. 

“Now, you said you’d some news for me,” 
Stormgren continued, with scarcely con- 
cealed eagerness. “Is it about — ” 

“Yes," said Karellen. “I received the 
Policy Board’s decision a few hours ago, 
and am authorized to make an important 
statement. I don't think that the Freedom 
League will be very satisfied, but it should 
help to reduce the tension. We won’t re- 
cord this, by the way. 

“You've often told me, Rikkl, that no 
matter how unlike you we are physically, 
the human race will soon grow accus- 
tomed to us. That shows a lack of im- 
agination on your part. It would probably 
be true in your case, but you must remem- 
ber that most of the world is still unedu- 
cated by any reasonable standards, and 
is riddled with prejudices and supersti- 


tions that may take another hundred years 
to eradicate. 

“You will grant us that we know some- 
thing of human psychology. We know 
rather accurately what would happen if 
we revealed ourselves to the world in its 
present state of development. I can’t go 
into details, even with you, so you must 
accept my analysis on trust. We can, how- 
ever, make this definite promise, which 
should give you some satisfaction. In fifty 
years — two generations from now — we shall 
come down from our ships and humanity 
will at last see us as we are." 

Stormgren was silent for a while. He 
felt little of the satisfaction that Karellen's 
statement would have once given him. 
Indeed, he was somewhat confused by his 
partial success, and for a moment his 
resolution faltered. The truth would come 
with the passage of time, and all his plot- 
ting was unnecessary and perhaps unwise. 
If he still went ahead, it would only be 
for the selfish reason that he would not 
be alive fifty years from now. 

Karellen must have seen his irresolution, 
for he continued: 

“I’m sorry if this disappoints you, but 
at least the political problems of the near 
future won't be your responsibility. Per- 
haps you still think that our fears are un- 
founded, but believe me, we’ve had con- 
vincing proof of the dangers of any other 
course." 

Stormgren leaned forward, breathing 
heavily. 

“I always thought so! You have been 
seen by Man ! " 

“I didn't say that,” Karellen answered 
after a short pause. “Your world isn’t the 
only planet we’ve supervised.” 

Stormgren was not to be shaken off so 
easily. 

“There had been many legends suggest- 
ing that Earth has been visited In the past 
by other races." 

"I know. I've read the Historical Re- 
search Section’s report It makes Earth 
look like the crossroads of the Universe." 

“There may have been visits about which 
you know nothing,” said Stormgren, still 
angling hopefully. “Though since you 
must have been observing us for thousands 
of years, I suppose that’s rather unlikely.” 

“I suppose it is,” said Karellen in Ms 
most unhelpful manner. And at that 
moment Stormgren made up Ms mind. 

“Karellen,” he said abruptly, “I’ll draft 
out the statement and send it up to you 
for approval. But I reserve the right to 
continue pestering you, and if I see any 
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opportunity, I’ll do my best to learn your 
secret.” 

"I’m perfectly well aware of that,” re- 
plied the Supervisor, with a suspicion of a 
chuckle. 

“And you don’t mind?” 

“Not in the slightest — though T draw the. 
line at atomic bombs, poison gas, or any- 
thing else that might strain our frier d- 
ship.” 

Stormgren wondered what, if anything, 
Karellen had guessed. Behind the Super- 
visor’s banter he had recognized the note 
of understanding, perhaps — who could 
tell? — even of encouragement. 

"I’m glad to know? it,” Stormgren replied 
in as level a voice as he could manage^-He 
rose, to his feet, bringing down the cover 
of his case as he did so. His thumb slid 
along the catch. 

"I’ll draft that statement at once,” he 
repeated, “and send it up on the teletype 
later today.” - 

While he was speaking, he pressed the 
button — and knew that all his fears had 
been groundless. Karellen’S senses were 
no finer than Man’s. The Supervisor could 
have detected nothing, for there was no 
change in his voice as he said good-by and 
spoke the familiar code-words that opened 
the door of the chamber. 

Yet Stormgren still felt like a shoplifter 
leaving a department store under the eyes 
of the house detective, and breathed a 
sigh of relief when the airlock doors had 
finally closed behind him. 
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£4T ADMIT,” said van Ryberg, "that some 

JL of my theories haven’t been very 
bright. But tell me what you think of this 
one.” 

"Must I?” 

Pieter didn’t seem to notice., 

"It isn’t really my idea,” he said modest- 
ly. "I got it from a story of Chesterton’s, 
Suppose that the Overlords are hiding the 
fact that they’ve got nothing to hide?” 

“That sounds a little complicated to 
me,” said Stormgren, interestedly. 

"What I mean is this,” van Ryberg con- 
tinued eagerly. “/ think that physically 
they’re human beings like us. They real- 
ize that we’ll tolerate being ruled by crea- 
tures we imagine to be— well, alien and 
superintendent. But the human race be- 
ing what it is, it just won’t be bossed 
around by creatures of the same species." 

"Very ingenious, like all your theories,” 
said Stormgren. "I wish you’d give them 
Opus numbers so that I could keep up 
with them. The objections to this one — ” 

But at that moment Alexander' Wain- 
wright was ushered in. 

Stormgren wondered what he was think- 
ing. He wondered, too, if Wain wright had 
made any contact with the men who had 
kidnaped him. He doubted it, for he be- 
lieved Wainwright’s disapproval of violent 
methods to be perfectly genuine. The ex- 
tremists in his movement had discredited 
themselves thoroughly, and it would be a 
long time before the world heard of them 
again. 
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The head of the Freedom League listened 
in silence while the draft was read to him. 
Stormgren hoped that he appreciated this 
gesture, which had been Karellen’s idea. 
Not for another twelve hours would the 
rest of the world know of the promise that 
had been made to its grandchildren. 

“Fifty years,” said Wainwright thought- 
fully. “That is a long time to wait.” 

“Not for Karellen, nor for humanity,” 
Stormgren answered. Only now was he 
beginning to realize ■ the neatness of the 
Overlords' solution. It had given them 
the breathing space they believed they 
needed, and it had cut the ground from 
beneath the Freedom League’s feet. He 
did not imagine that the League would 
capitulate, but its position would be -seri- 
ously weakened. 

Certainly Wainwright realized this as 
well, as he must also have realized 'that 
Karellen would be watching him. For he 
said very little and left as quickly as he 
could; Stormgren knew that he would not 
see him again in his term of office. The 
Freedom League might still be a nuisance, 
but that was a prbblem for his successor. 

There were some things that only time 
could cure. Evil men could be destroyed, 
but nothing could be done about good men 
who were deluded. 

* * * 

“Here’s your case,” said Duval. "It’s as 
good as new.” 

“Thanks,” Stormgren answered, inspect- 
ing it carefully none the less. “Now per- 
haps you can tell me what it was all about 
— and what we are going to do next.” 

The physicist seemed more interested in 
his own thoughts. 

“What I can’t understand,” he said, “is 
the ease with which we’ve got away with it. 
Now if I’d been Kar — ” 

“But you’re not. Get to the point, man. 
What did we discover?” 

Duval pushed forward a photographic 
record which to Stormgren looked rather- 
like the autograph of a mild earthquake. 

“See that little kink?” 

“Yes. What is*it?” 

“Only Karellen.” 

“Good Lord! Are you sure?” 

“It’s a pretty safe guess. He’s sitting, 
or standing, or whatever he does, about 
two meters on the other side of the screen. 
If the resolution had been better, we might 
even have calculated his size.” 

Stormgren’s feelings were very mixed 
as he stared at the scarcely visible de- 
flexion of the trace. Until now, there had 
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been no proof that Karellen even had a 
material body. The evidence was still in- 
direct, but he accepted it with little ques- 
tion. 

Duval’s voice cut into his reverie. 

“You’ll realize,” he said, “that there’s 
no such thing as a truly one-way glass. 
Karellen’s screen, we found when We 
analyzed our results,, transmits light about, 
a hundred times as easily in one direction 
as the other.” With the air of a conjuror 
producing a whole litter of rabbits, he 
reached into his desk and pulled out a pis- 
tol-like object with a flexible bell-mouth. 
It reminded Stormgren of a rubber blun- 
derbuss, and he couldn’t imagine what it 
was supposed to be. 

Duval grinned at his perplexity. 

“It isn’t as dangerous as it looks. All 
you have to do is to ram the muzzle against 
the screen and press the trigger. It gives 
out a very powerful flash lasting five sec- 
onds, and in that time you’ll be able to 
swing it around the room. Enough light 
.will come back to give you a good view." 

“It won’t hurt Karellen?” 

“Not if you aim low and sweep it up- 
ward. That will give him time to accom- 
date — I suppose he has reflexes like ours, 
and we don’t want to blind him.” 

Stormgren looked at the weapon doubt- 
fully and hefted it in his hand. For the 
last few weeks his conscience had been 
pricking him. Karellen had always treated 
him. with unmistakable affection, despite 
his occasional devastating frankness, and 
now that their time together wa,s draw- 
ing to its close he did not wish to do any- 
thing that might spoil that relationship. 
But the Supervisor had received due warn- 
ing, and Stormgren had the^conviction 
that if the choice had been his, Karellen 
would long ago have shown himself. Now 
the decision would be made for him — when 
their last meeting came to its end, Storm- 
gren would gaze upon Karellen’s face. 

If, of course, Karellen had a face. 

v * * * j, 

\ The nervousness that Stormgren had 
first-, felt had long since passed away. 
Karellen was doing almost all the talking, 
weaving the long, intricate sentences of 
which he was so fond. Once this had 
seemed to Stormgren the most wonderful 
and certainly the most unexpected of all 
Karellen’s gifts. Now it no longer appeared 
quite so marvelous, for he knew that like 
most of the Supervisor's abilities it was 
the result of sheer intellectual power and 
not of any special talent. v 
(Continued on page 127) 
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M. R. JAMES— Ghost Writer Number One— 1 862-1 936 

As long as spectral horrors lurk in the pages of English literature, the name of Montague Rhodes James 

will haunt the mind of man. For M. R. James wrote what have been acclaimed as the most realistic ghost 

stories the world has ever known. His personal favorite was the terrifying “Count Magnus”. 

James was an English antiquarian, student of ancient and medieval lore, and Provost of Eton College. 

Among the five volumes of supernatural stories which he produced, some of the best known are “A Warning 
to the Curious”, “The Mezzotint", “Casting the Runes” and “Oh, Whistle and I’ll Come to You, My Lad”— 
the latter being one of the most original and provocative pieces of fantastic fiction ever conceived. 

James trod the brimstone path where demons fear to tread to bring the world, a treasure trove of tales of 
the diabolic and uncanny. 
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( Continued from, page 6) 

Magnificent Writer 

“Ogden’s Strange Story" . . a strange story 

indeed. A strange and an engrossing one. 
This Edison Marshall is truly a magificent 
writer. He has not told anything startling, 
really. An airplane crash, amnesia, a rescue . . . 
That's all. It's not the story itself; it’s the 
manner of telling it. One thing I like about 
this author is the way he has of explaining 
many seemingly incongruous mannerisms, and 
making those explanations — whether correct 
or incorrect— seem the answers. The ending 
of the tale was truly unexpected, and yet it 
was the final touch of genius. 

His story in itself brings into the light some 
very interesting hypotheses, which might be 
the subject of some varied discussion two issues 
hence. I’d like to bring up one slightly obscure 
point. The 1 story assumes the existence of a 
Hereafter, and therefore of a soul. What, then, 
will happen when Ogden Rutheford dies? Will 
his soul automatically recall all that befell him 
during his period of amnesia? It should not, 
because he was at that time a totally different 
person. He was literally not himself. On the 
other hand, will Og possess a soul? After all, 
he was an entity; true, he was composed 
of milllons-7-nay, billions — of thought-remem- 
brances, of instincts. At first he was more like 
an animal, but as time went on, he grew 
human, until he became a personality. What if 
he had been killed during this period of 
“amnesia”? Would he have had a soul, or 
would the spirit of the entirely destroyed per- 
sonality of Ogden ' Rutheford emerge? Or, and 
this is even more striking, would he have 
possessed two souls? For the author definitely 
hints that She-Who-Laughs and Og will be 
reunited in the Hereafter; yet if the soul of 
Ogden Rutheford does not contain the memories 
of his amnesia spell, this will not occur. On 
the other hand, if Rutheford's spirit does re- 
call all that befell him during that state, the 
personality will be a combined one, and not 
Og at all. Well? Will there be two souls or one, 
and if one, what kind? 

I was greatly surprised to discover John 
Buchan in F.F.M. — while you’re at It, I beseech 
you not to publish his unutterably dull “The 
Gap in the Curtain”. However, “No-Man’s- 
Land" was excellent; very intriguing, though 
the ending left something to be desired. 

The two hew tales were just as good. 
Margaret St. Clair seems to have improved her 
idea of literary science-fiction. She seems to 
have emerged from the Oona’n’Jick class. 

But in “What Was It?" why didn’t they just 
spray the monster with some kind of paint? 
Why in the world should they have to make 
a plaster cast of him? 

There were a lot of viewpoints from readers, 
this time. I know some of the elite therein. 

W. Paul Ganley. 

119 Ward Road 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

P.S.: I neglected to mention the cover and 
the inside illustrations. The cover (I could see 


right away it was by Lawrence) was excel- 
lent. The inside illos, save for the one on page 
115, which should have been done by Bole, 
were well done. But I think that “Marshall's 
Strange Story” should have been illustrated by 
J. Allen St. John. It’s that kind. 

A New Fanzine 

F.F.M. for December, 1949, was one of the 
best I’ve ever ceen. Mrs. St. Clair’s story, 
“Jamieson”, was the best fantasy I’ve read by 
that authoress. Finlay’s illustration for this was 
also particularly striking. .“What Was It?”, an 
established classic of fantasy, was terrific. The 
same for “No-Man ’s-Land”, I never knew that 
John Buchan wrote fantastic literature. 
“Ogden’s Strange Story” was likewise excel- 
lent. Lawrence’s artwork is fine, but he depicts 
Og in some sort of animal skin, while the 
story states that he wore the clothes which 
were on him during the crash. 

Now for the main reason for this letter. 
The Queens Science-Fiction League has asked 
me to announce their forthcoming fanzine, 
New York’s View. It’ll probably be out by the 
time this letter is (I hope) printed. Many 
pros will be writing for the first issue, among 
them Frank Belknap Long and Willy Ley. The 
’zine will be a quarterly for the first year, 
later switching to bi-monthly. The initial issue 
will no doubt be a collector’s item, and will 
be sold only by subscription (1.00 per year). 
The first issue alone will be worth a buck. 

Before signing off, I’d like to plug my own 
’zine, Transgalaetic. We need stories, articles, 
and artwork. If you are interested, send your 
material to me. Being an amateur publication, 
we can’t pay for it, but the ’zine is free to 
contributors for one year, and all unneeded 
stuff will be returned. 

Transgalaetic is published quarterly. Prices — 
15c each, 50c per year. 

Those interested in New York’s View should 
send their dollar to the following address; 
Queens Science-Fiction League, c/o Mr. Will 
Sykora, 3151 41st Rd., New York, N. Y. 

Morton d. Paley. 

1455 Townsend Ave., 

New York 52, N. Y. 

“Ogden” A Classic 

It is with warm and heartfelt approval and 
delighted eye as well as with a quickening 
of the pulse that I am here to comment once 
again on “our” mag, good ol’ F.F.M., the mag 
of the fans, for the fans, as well as everybody 
else who likes his reading interesting and 
provocative. 

The December ish was very reminiscent of 
the early days of our mag when it was under 
the Munsey banner; only trouble, though, with 
F.F.M. during those days was that it carried 
serials, and I happen to detest continued 
stories. . . . But I also hate to read a story 
that has been cut up, even a few words. 
Puleeze, don’t do that. ... At least run a full, 
unabridged novel in one Issue and have another 
mag for the other or shorter items; or, have 
(Continued on page 118) 




After the Atom 

By Stanton A. Coblentz 

II EEP among honeycombing caves, within the moon there dwelt 
Creatures with faces pale as frost, and bodies weak as felt. 

Like hiving bees across the gloom they wove their crowded way, 
Brewing in vials their food, and light for their dim, electric day. 


Yet from the sealed pit-hollows wherein they bred and died, 

Walled from the worse-than-Arctic night and furnace noon outside, 
Sometimes through lenses they would scan a golden globe that shone, 
With shadowy markings like a face, high in the starred unknown. 
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And some believed, but most denied the story that was told: 

“There, in a land of boundless sun, our fathers throve of old; 

There, through the ages, they had raised bridges and docks and towers. 
Until they fell, slain by the wealth of their own crackling powers. 


“Secrets as wondrous as the sky, wisdom no thing of flesh 
Has wit to fathom or to use, snared with a devil’s mesh; 

And the blade whereby they smote the foe smote back at them again, 
Till air and earth were foul with rays deadly to beasts and men. 
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“And over Hie wide, once-blossomy spread of that whole poisoned sphere, 
All creatures but the rat and fly were doomed to disappear. 

Freely along the unpeopled street long-tailed usurpers ran, 

And maggots gnawed where granaries knew no more the tread of man. 


“Yet of our race they tell us some outlasted those horror-days. 
On rocket wings they sought the moon, fleeing the demon rays; 
And many died, but some began a half-life caged and thin, 

In which even now we expiate our fathers’ deathly sin.” 



\ 


Such was the tale that some believed in those honeycombing caves 
Where things with faces pale as frost swarmed amid living graves, 
Peering through lenses at the night, where, pale and round, would rise 
A globe with shadowy lands and seas against the star-filled skies. 
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(Continued from page 114) 
every other ish of F.F.M. with novels (uncut) 
and short stories and novelettes in all in- 
between issues. 

Now for the bouquets, champagnes and 
laudations for the December FF.M.: The latest 
Edison Marshall story by far exceeds the 
standards and value of his “Dian of the Lost 
Land”. The latter was a good but mediocre 
adventure, and what I would consider a 
secondary “lost worlds” yarn. But Edison’s 
“Ogden’s Strange Story” was a classic and will 
no doubt be considered as one of the 20 or so 
best novels that have been published in F.F.$J. 
under the Munsey and Popular Publications 
ownership combined. 

“No-Man ’s-Land” by John Buchan was very, 
very good, and if it were not for the fact that 
Messrs. Merritt & Lovecraft are no longer 
living, I’d suspect that this was a probable 
collaboration between , both of these great au- 
thors. “What Was It?” by Fitz -James O'Brien 
isn’t the sort of story that should be printed in 
any mag nowadays; firstly, due to the fact that 
it’s available in many cheap second-hand 
anthologies as well as many new ones. Second, 
it’s too old-fashioned and dated. So that takes 
care of that, and try never to reprint dated 
and easy-to-procure stories, since there is 
definitely such an immense store of STFantasy 
literature of Grade-A potentialities that are not 
only rdlre but unknown and unread by some 
of the oldest veterans and connoisseurs of 
science-fantasy readings. 

“Jamieson” by Margaret St. Clair was a 
cute, interesting little filler, but rather hack- 
neyed, eh wot!! Avoid such stuff in the future, 
if possible. . . . The Readers’ Viewpoint is a 
column I always love to read and one of the 
products that go to make F.F.M. into the lead- 
ing STFantasy mag of today. Only, it seems as 
if the Viewpoint was a mite shorter than 
usual, and it grieves me, since I. dote only on 
reading many, many letters in a long, long 
letters column. Perhaps we could have a little 
expansion, no! Masters of Fantasy was most 
unique in this ish since it commemorated the 
father and Emperor of science fiction-fantasy 
writers of today, Edgar Allan Poe. I was 
wondering when you would do an essay on 
Poe, but you’ve done it, halleluja, you’ve 
done it!!! 

Now for the plug: I have several hundred, 
bulging bookcases full of science-fantasy mags 
and books that. I wish to trade for kindred 
items. I need all and any F.F.M.S, F.N.s prior 
to 1343, and I’m interested in any mags prior 
to 1940 in trade for items that I have. I’d be 
also interested in all Super Science issues, 
Astonishings; and all Astoundings between the 
years of 1940 to 1945. 

All those of who are interested in trading 
may send me listings of their mags, and will be 
promptly answered. I need also all Arkham 
House, Prime Press and other special STFan- 
tasy books in trade from those of who have 
them. A few of the mags and books I have 
for trade are: “The Moon Pool” — Merritt; 
“Columbus of Space” — Serviss; “Sons of Solo- 
mon” — Reid; “The King in Yellow” — Chambers; 
“Out of the Silence”— Cox; “Greener Than You 


Think” — Moore; “World Aflame” and “The 
Scarf’ — Bloch. Plus loads of early Amanngs, 
Astoundings, Startlings etc. for swap, and hun- 
dreds of books for trade. 

All of my items are in excellent and new 
condition. 

Calvin Thus. Beck. 

Director of the S.F.C.T.C. 

Hotel Flanders, 

135 West 47th St., 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Thanking Fantasy Friends 

Having had the misfortune of being one of an 
unlucky one hundred and ten laid off from em- 
ployment in May 1949, I haven’t had the ambi- 
tion or the spirit to write to your wonderful 
magazine. 

Now that I am once again permanently em- 
ployed (we hope, wifey and I) I have the old 
urge once more creeping over me. 

To delve into mysterious countries, read 
about lost legions, get the daylights scared out 
of me — oh, happy thought! 

First, I wish to thank a certain person in 
Berea, Ohio, for his generosity; who, I know, 
if he reads this, will well be able to tell how he 
helped me through the past summer, 

Then there is a swell chap in Washington, 
his kindness has been overwhelming, thanks a 
million, Gordon. 

I could name many others, but they will 
know from reading this, my gratitude knows no 
bounds. 

I see one story which I am ready to read, as 
soon as I conclude this letter, namely, “Minos 
of Sardanes”, the rest come later, but this is a 
must, first! 

It seems I am always asking for something or 
other, never offering, but due to circumstances 
I have nothing to offer the fans in the U.S.A. 

I am asking this time for some of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’ Tarzan books. I have a few, but 
need many more; if someone has any to offer, 
please write and let me know. I may be able 
to trade for something they lack — I hope. 

Keep up the great stories. Editor, and the 
beautiful illustrations, I still can’t get “Con- 
quest of the Moon Pool” out of my mind. 

I do hope this hasn’t bored you, but I had so 
much to get off giy chest, it all came without 
any thought of literary meaning. 

J. J. Stamp. 

28 Churchill Crescent, 

Georgetown, Ontario, Canada. 

Free-For-All 

Yore December isyou wus buy far the best 
yoove turned out in a long tytne. 

It wuz also nice to sea three short storys, all 
good. Eye notice you have a new mag witch 
feetures Merritt exclusively. Perhaps now 
Fantastic Novels will be able to delve into 
something different. 

Now Td like to comment on the readers' 
page: 

1. First off, brickbats to Paul Ganley fear 
his criticism of “Dracula”, one of my favorite 
horror stories. 
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2. At last I see someone else from St Paul 
leads your mag. Welcome to the fold, Jim 
Zwiraer. 

3. As to Ed Woods' twenty best F.FJM. 
stories, I agree on all except “The Lost Con- 
tinent” and “Purple Cloud”. 

4. If memory serves me right, the two stories 
requested by Bill Searles appeared in maga- 
zine form. 

5. If V. R. Heiner likes cover girls so much, 
let him buy Police Gazette. I think the covers 
should be as high class and intelligent as the 
contents. 

6. Shame on you, Dale Ridgeway, insulting 
the editor for reviving F.N. or was that “goon” 
a typesetter’s error? 

7. My feelings coincide with Harry Marshall. 
Let’s have F.N, & F.F.M. monthly. 

8. Chad Oliver, you took the words right out 
of my mouth. 

9. If EL M. Wentzel means Charles Fort in- 
stead of Charles Hart, he should read “Wild 
Talents”, “Lo”, and “Book of the Damned”. 

10. Terry Carr, are you running a black 
market? 40c apiece for ’47 and '48 mags. Tch, 
tch. 

11. Finally for Bing Clarke’s information 
“The 25th Hour" has, unfortunately, been 
printed in FJF.M. And please no space operas, 
as maestro Clarke suggests. Keep it a fantasy 
mag. 

Rot Hals. 

St Paud, Minn. 

P.S. Good luck for your next ten years! 

“Grown-Up Magazine” 

I wish to offer my most sincere congratula- 
tions on F.F.M.’s tenth anniversary. I have 
followed your magazine since 1943 and have 
never had anything but the utmost of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction from its pages. 

Your stories, illos, covers, and articles have 
always been top notch. 

AH I can do is express thanks for the only 
grown up magazines on the market (That does 
not exclude any of your sister mags. The group 
is all superb.) 

Now, I have a plea to make. It may get too 
rough for print in which case, please excuse 
me. I am sure there are many fans and 
feminine fans who will all agree with me. 

We all know how expensive back issues are. 

Why can't a group get together, pool their 
resources, and photograph these various maga- 
zines on film? They could be done on 8nun., 
lfim.m,, or 32m.m. Anyone could thus get 
them for use on a. home projector. 

Yes, I realize it wouldn’t be the same as a 
complete collection of the magazines them- 
selves, but at least It would help relieve an 
already bad situation. 

Of course, I would like to have a collection 
of the mags. But if I can’t have that I’m willing 
to settle for second best. 

At any rate, if no one is interested, I’d like 
to renew my plea for back issues of Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries., Fantastic Novels, Super 
Science Stories, and a number of other fan- 
tastic maga. 


Anyone with back issues for sale, or 
interested in my plan, please contact me as soon 
as possible. 

In all sincerity, 

Paul R. Ktom. 

RJF.D. #3, 

Continental, Ohio. 

Interesting Opinions 

“Ogden’s Strange Story” was only fair. Hard- 
ly any characterization, which is the basic ele- 
ment of any story. Notice how Ogden wades 
through a triangle of strange occurrences. This 
is not what I call true fantasy. Critics will 
probably argue. But I’ll stand by my “Peace- 
maker”, “People of the Ruins”, and “City of 
The Dead”. These masterpieces are unbeatable 
for sheer fantasy. 

“Minimum Man” was only interesting. “The 
Star Rover” fascinating but hardly anything to 
rave about. Sibson’s “Unthinkable” was fair 
but one of the poorest stories Popular Publica- 
tions has produced. “The Lion’s Way” was 
marvellous. “Phra” I admired greatly but was 
too much like a pirate story. “The 25th Hour" 
I can’t remember much except fine writing 
and a putrid ending. “The Undying Monster” 
was scarcely worth pursuing. “The Island of 
Dr. - Moreau" was interesting but too short. 
H. G. Wells obviously did his best on this one 
but it wasn’t enough. “The Man Who Went 
Back” was masterful and the title thrilled me. 
I especially enjoyed the sentence near the end: 
“Here stood the temple”. “Allan and The Ice- 
Gods” was good but I’m no Haggard fan. “The 
Devil’s Spoon” was rotten. “City of Wonder” 
would have been better but for obscure reasons. 
“The Island of Captain Sparrow” entertain- 
ing and up to expectations. “The Ancient 
Allan” absorbing. 

Back to the present story. “No Man’s Land” 
was much better. This is the first time in the 
history of Famous Fantastic Mysteries that a 
short has outranked the lead novel. Sorry, Mr. 
Marshall. 

“The Morning Star”, next issue, sounds 
promising. 

Last, I’d like to point out that ‘The 25th 
Hour" was the best story ever to appear m 
FJJfcL 

Yours in Fantasy, 

James W, Ayers. 

609 1st St, 

AttaUa, Ala. 

Liked Buehan Story 

Well, the December issue of the mag is at 
hand and a very nice one it is. I had thought 
that I wouldn’t write this month, but when I 
saw so many things in it to comment upon, I 
just couldn’t resist 

First the novel; I enjoyed it moderately. It 
was neither too bad nor too good. 

But I have a beef about the illustrations for 
the novel. In the story, Rutheford’s reversion 
to the primitive was mental rather than physi- 
cal; his body didn’t change, so why did Stevens 
depict him as a low-browed, glaring-eyed 
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caveman? And in every picture except the 
one on page 53, She-Who-Laughed is depicted 
as the usual curvaceous glamour girl (not that. 
I object to that!) when in reality — or in the 
story, rather — she was a plain Indian maid. 
So much for that. 

Hie novelette, “No-Man’s-Lanc!” by John 
Buchan, was one of the best I have ever read. 
It was worth the whole quarter just for that 
and the terrifying picture by Leydenfrost on 
page 99. The description of the chase across 
the heather was one of the most graphic and 
vivid passages I've seen. Why, when it was 
over, I was nearly as tired as Graves! 

Now we come to the short stories. The first 
can be passed over lightly with the comment 
that I dislike FitzJames O'Brien. Mrs. St. 
Clair’s offering, on the other hand, is excellent. 
That surprise ending caught me even though 
I was half expecting something on that order. 
The Finlay illo had a weird- something to it 
which added to the story. 

Well, you’ve had Marshall twice this year and 
Haggard coming up next issue, so how about 
bringing in John Taine soon? His “Green Fire” ’ 
and “Gold Tooth” are just about the most 
frequently asked for of all fantasies. By now 
I realize that it is futile to ask for Lovecraft, 
so I won’t; but to those who have requested 
“Dream Quest of Unknown Kadath”. myself 
included, let me say that it is one of the poorer 
of HJP.L.’s stories (and is not available to 
FJF.M. anyway) . My other suggestions are 
Machen’s beautiful “Hill of Dreams” (Finlay- 
illustrated) ; Blackwood’s John Silence stories, 
or “Julius Le Vallon” and its sequel “Bright 
Messenger”; “Metropolis” by Harbou; Stoker’s 
“Jewel of Seven Stars” or “Lady of the 
Shroud”; “Om” by Talbot Mundy. 

Well, I guess this is enough for now. But Be 
assured that you’ll hear from me again come 
December. 

Keep the poetry coming, Bok-illustrated. 

Robert E. Briney. 

561 West Western Ave., 

Muskegon, Mich. 

Kind of Critical 

It goes without saying that most of us 
warned you against it. A certain monstrosity 
named, and deservedly so, “Ogden’s Strange 
Story” being the object of my defections. Well, 
I don’t wish to be verbally unkind — there’ll 
be plenty of loose adjectives spread in uncouth 
expressions about said story. Please — let’s 
have no more such FJT.M. tragedies or mis- 
fits. 

I was deeply disappointed in John Buchan’s 
“No-Man’s-Land”. My past experiences with 
this author’s works have been decidedly more 
pleasant Could this dull bit of morbidity have 
been written by the same author as “Witch 
Wood” and others? The story was dull — 
needlessly so. Also its many (too many!) 
anticlimaxes disgruntled me. This was a poor 
choice from this author’s many wonderful 
works. Please do better in the future. 

Probably there will be a few fans who will 
pan "What Was It?” Most of you know that 
this is a classic, being printed back around 
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1870 — the first of its kind in literature, but 
in case there is anyone who does not know 
this, Ijthought I might pass it along. It might 
explain its familiar plot. 

“Jamieson”. Sony. Space filler is all I can 
honestly say. 

Glad to see a coming novel by Haggard. 

Oh, yes, Ed; nearly forgot. What are you 
going to do about the numerous requests for 
reprinting poems in F.F.M.? There have been 
about eleven requests for poems in the last 
few issues and I see by the wonderful recep- 
tion that “The Three” received that a poem 
section would be greatly appreciated. After all, 
Ed, how many fans do not want an occasional 
poem printed by such a master as Lovecraft 
or C. A. Smith? There are hundreds of fine 
fantastic poems that fans would like tc see, 
and illustrated by such masters as Bok they 
would be priceless items. Surely poems aren’t 
hard to purchase, or very expensive. Fantasy 
is best illustrated in the world of poetry. How 
about it, Ed? 

In regard to Bill Searles’ suggestion — 1 doubt 
if “The Incomplete Enchanter 5 ’ is suitable for 
F.FJM. I’ve read it and found that .the first 
half of the book was great, but the second half 
isn’t worth mentioning. It reads as if De Camp 
(one of my favorite writers, incidentally) wrote 
the first half and Pratt finished it. The best 
book written by De Camp is “Lest Darkness 
Fall” but I doubt if the copyright is available. 

Anything by Taine, Wheatley, C. Williams or 
Stapledon would be greatly appreciated. 

- Larry “Bing” Clarke. 

170 Washington Ave., 

Stamford, Conn. 

Edison Marshall Admirer 

Well, here I am again, and feeling kind of 
mellow, too. I’ve been thinking over just how 
many stories I have read which are better than 
“Dian”. The answer — three. Three, and one 
that ties it. 

Of the three, there are two published by a 
rival, one by you. They are “Dwellers In The 
Mirage”, The Sea-Kings of Mars”, and “Against 
The Fall of Night” by Merritt, Brackett, and 
Clarke respectively. 

The one that ties it is “Cave Girl” by Bur- 
roughs. 

Speaking of Burroughs, how about some of 
his work? Also Taine, Haggard, C. A. Smith,. 
Kline, C. L. Moore, Robert E. Howard, Stur- 
geon, Bradbury, Kuttner, etc, 

I want Astonishing! 

The foregone was not a paid advertisement, 
and does express my views, except it is an 
understatement. ‘ 

I wish to further my statement in my pub- 
lished letter. The Love, Mystery, Western, 
Air Aces, etc., date back to 1940. 

I also want any fantasy or s-f books I. can 
get my hands on, except “Rocket Ship Galileo”, 
‘The Murder Of The U.S.A.”, “By Air Express 
To Venus”, "Warlord of Mars”, “Thuvia, Maid 
Of Mars”, and “The Return of Tarzan”. I will 
take “When” and “After Worlds Collide” if I 
can get a good bargain, as I have read them. 

Pocketbooks, I especially want “First Men 
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In The Moon", ‘The Lurking Fear”, and others. 
Name ’em, I’ll tell you if I want ’em. 

I want “Ship of Ishtar” in either F.F.M. or 
hook version. Also any .old Bracketts prior to 
her long “Sleep” except “Shadow Over Mars” 
and “Veil of Astellar”. I especially want her 
collaboration with Bradbury in P.S. Also any 
Kuttners in novelette and novel form (same 
for Brackett) before ’46. Again, name ’em— 

I wish to say, again to you, dear Editor, 
that I think Lawrence is tops on covers,. Fin- 
lay is tops on interiors, and “Selah!” 

Keep up the good work, (as I know you will) 
and revive Astonishing! 

Yours FANtastically, 

Terry Carr. 

134 Cambridge St., 

San Francisco 12, Calif. 

Liked Dec. Short Stories 

After wading through December issue of 
F.F.M. I feel the compulsion to drop you a few 
lines. 

I’ve been a very steady reader for a con- 
siderable time, and I feel that you’ve certainly 
hit a low in this issue. “Ogden’s Strange Story” 
— very slow, and not very strange. 

The three shorts are O.K. 

But, why don’t you have Finlay, or whoever 
it was who made illustrations in all stories, 
read ’em? 

The illustrations are good but don’t, in my 
mind, correspond to the written description of 
characters, e.g. in “Jamieson”, Mme. Zilja is 
described “despite her sallow skin and dusty 
braids she had a sort of haggish handsomeness” 
— picture on page 115. Or in “No-Man’s-Land”, 
shepherd’s sister is described with “white old 
drawn face”, p. 103 — picture page 83. 

G. M. Howard. 

Beaupre, P. Q. Canada. 

/ 

“Superb Illustrations** 

Never underestimate the power of your illus- 
trators. 

I buy your magazine primarily because of 
the superb illustrations of Virgil Finlay, and 
secondly because of your policy of giving your 
readers the best that has been written in the 
"Fantastic” field. 

Continue giving me and other readers Finlay 
and well written stories and we will continue 
buying your publication, the best in its fields 

Bob Gorton. 

Rhode Island School of Design, 

Providence, R.I. 

Concerning Burroughs 

I simply must take issue with Gordon Stoeck- 
ler’s comment in his letter of the Oct. issue of 
F.F.M. 

He made the caustic remark that books by 
E. R. Burroughs are easily obtainable in second 
hand book stores. Did he, if I may ask, ever 
try to purchase a copy of Burroughs’ “Back to 
the Stone Age”? 

I will be very glad to take a copy off his 
hands if he happens to have an extra. 

Another thing; Mr. Burroughs is the idol of 


thousands. He is one of the best known and 
widely read of the N fantasy writers. His stories 
as a whole, are not for juveniles. Two of his 
Tarzan stories were aimed at the younger set,' 
but if Mr. Stoeckler has ever wandered the 
dry crust of Mars with John Carter and U. S. 
Paxton he knows that the Mars series is not 
for children. 

A child would be frightened in his trundle- 
bed after having had his Ma read of the terrors 
of Pelueidar. 

Not only could a child never understand the 
word construction of these stories, but he would 
be lost in a maze of conflicting ideas found 
therein, disentanglement of which takes an 
adult mind. 

No, Burroughs’ stories are not for children. 
Thousands of his fans will agree with me that 
we adult readers want him. We want him in 
F.F.M. and F.N. We want a special new maga- 
rine devoted exclusively to E. R. Burroughs!!! 

What do you say, fans? Think we can get 
some action on this, Coriell?- 

As ever for a fine magazine, 

V. R. Heines, 

346 Third St., 

California, Pa. 

Suggestion 

As no publisher seems to want to publish all 
of the stories of David H. Keller, Homer Eon 
Flint, and George Allan England in durable 
book form, I wish that you would reprint 
them all in some of your magazines; I mean the 
ones that have not recently been published in 
book form, such as “The Nth Man” by Homer 
Eon Flint; “The Moon Maiden” by Garrett 
Serviss, and stories by George Allan England. 

It is possible, at great expense, to round up 
pieces of old magazine parts, containing these 
stories, but who wants a bundle of old moldy 
magazine parts cluttering up the house? Be- 
sides, they would be much more interesting 
when illustrated by Finlay and Lawrence. 

I just recently finished “The Hamipdenshire 
Wonder” by J. D. Beresford. It is an utterly 
fascinating book, and if you would be interested 
in reading it, with a view to ’ ultimately pub- 
lishing it in the pages of either F.N. or FJF.M. 
I would be glad to loan it to you. When one 
finally succeeds in getting through the first 
part, which is utterly boring, being all about 
cricket, it is really quite interesting. Although 
I suppose the cricket part wpuld be all right 
to an English reader. Imagine a two- weeks 
old baby, having such a gigantic intelligence, 
that grown-ups feel uneasy in its presence, 
even though the baby cannot, of course, utter 
a single word. 

Harold F. Keating. 

7 Arnold St., 

Quincy 69, Mass. 

Has Back Issues 

I noticed many of your readers asking for 
back issues of certain magazines, including our 
own Famous Fantastic Mysteries. 

I .can get many magazines if the readers want 
them. Send stamped self-addressed envelope 
for the list. 

I read a story years ago called “Maid of the 
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Moon” by Kingsley Moses, which would very 
well fit in your magazine. As I recall, it was a 
very delightful bit of fantasy. 

Joseph Jesenskv. 

59 Belden St., 

Hartford 5, Conn. 

’ 49 Ratings 

This may sound strange, but the first thing 
I noticed about the current issue of x'FJVI. 
when I sat down to read it was the date on it — 
December 1949. You could have blowed me over 
with a sneeze. A whole year of F.F.M. gone 
by, just like that! Funny, too. It seemed like 
only twelve months ago that I, bought the Feb. 
issue. . . . 

Well, upon realization mentioned above, I 
promptly dug out those six glaringly colored 
periodicals to see how I liked this year. 

I shall break the bad news to you in poetry. 
To wit: 

You fell behind 

In forty-nined. 

Your covers were too gaudy and girlish, 
your novels too below parish, (should be par- 
ish), your illustrations too excellent, and your 
short stories were mostly new, when they 
should have been taken from books written by 
Dunsany, Stoker, Bond, Benson, and Wells. 
Or if new, they should have been by Brad- 
bury. 

Well, anyway, here’s last year in order of 
preference. 

Novels 

Dian of the Lost Land, by Edison Marshall — 
excellent, super-dooper, very-good . . . classic! 
(swell illustrations). 

The Starkenden Quest, by Gilbert Collins — 
another classic fantastic -adventure yarn. More 
of same if possible, (good Finlay pics.) 

Ogden’s Strange Story, by Edison Marshall — 
Marshall has a nice, readable, style, but this 
time he did not write a fantasy. Was very 
entertaining, though. (Lawrence pictures excel- 
lent) 

Angel Island, by Inez Gillmore — poor. It 
reads like a soap opera. (Lawrence — good.) 

The Purple Cloud, by M. P. Shiel — perhaps 
Shiel does have a great literary style, I wouldn’t 
know, but he is the first writer famous for 
great style that I have had difficulty reading, 
and that includes Willie Shakespeare. (Law- 
rence — below average.) 

The Valley of Silent Men, by E. Charles 
Vivian — this is really unfair, because no matter 
how many times I started it, I couldn’t get 
interested. (Lawrence was poor.) 

Novelettes 

The Scarlet Plague, Jack London — a famous 
fantasy, and rightly so. 

Black Butterflies by E. Brown Mason, and 
No-Man’s Land, by John Buchan. Both were 
good stories, but nothing to rave about. 

Short Stories 

All tied. Very average short stories; not kind 
that used to appear in FF.M. 

Artists 

Finlay — wonderful all year, but underused. 
Lawrence — very good most of the time, but 
he’s overused, and not just by you good folks. 
Leydenfrost — very good. He did a terrific job 
on that second pic for “No-Man’s Land”. Bok — 


I’d like to say he’s the best artist you’ve used 
all year, but that would be unfair to Finlay, 
because you only used Bok in one number. 
Let’s see more of Bok, though. 

Covers— whatsamatter with Finlay — or, or 
— Bok! Lawrence is too gaudy, and too pre- 
occupied with feminine anatomy. Sorry, but 
that’s the way I see it. Even being below 
average, you still were head and shoulders 
above all your competitors. Let’s tone down 
those covers. Grab Bok every other month, and 
get sorpe tried and true short stories — may I 
suggest Stoker’s “Judge’s House”? I read that 
one night when all my folks were out, leaving 
me alone. Brrr! 

Here’s for a swell year of fantasy for nine- 
teen-fifty! 

David M. Campbell. 

418 High St. 

Closter, N. J. 

P.S. Looks like you’re starting next year right. 
You can’t beat Haggard. 

Clad to See Haggard 

Your recent issues have been fine. “Ogden’s 
Strange Story” is another good adventure 
yarn by Marshall. I was more glad to see the 
other old yarns reprinted, even the much- 
anthologized “What Was It?” 

It’s good to see another Haggard tale coming 
up. You can’t go wrong with Haggard and 
Taine as a fairly steady diet. Why not follow 
“Morning Star” with “Green Fire” — one of 
Taine’s greatest? 

Many of your fans—myself included — have 
been wishing for another out-and-out weird 
tale along the lines of “The Undying Monster”. 
I hope you can find one soon. One possibility 
is “Witch House” by Evangeline Walton. I 
found it very engrossing and with a shocking 
climax. Of course it’s a little talky, but some 
judicious cutting could make it a gripping 
and weird tale. 

I’d like also to request "A Houseboat on the 
Styx” by Bangs. I’ve heard much favorable 
comment on this story as one of the rare 
examples of humor in fantasy — something along 
the same lines as “The Man Who Was Thurs- 
day.” 

Some other great stories — generally con- 
sidered tops in their field — are “Gladiator” by 
Wylie; “World Below” and “Deluge” by Wright; 
“Sirius” by Stapledon; “The New Adam” by 
Weinbaum; "The Green Child” by Read; and 
“Lady Into Fox” by Garnett And how about 
something more by Hodgson? If you use any 
Burroughs I strongly recommend “Land That 
Time Forgot” or “Moon Maid.” (If any reader 
knows where I can get “Land That Time For- 
got” I’d appreciate his letting me know.) 

I’ve been surprised at the little acclaim for 
that most beautiful of fantasies — “Angel Is- 
land”. The only story to which, I can compare 
it is Hudson’s “Green Mansions,” with its 
descriptions of bird women. I found it de- 
lightful and completely fantastic in that it had 
an unreal aura throughout 

The magazine is still tops in artwork and 
story content Just continue to keep a balance 
among the many types of fantasy available. 
And please continue to bring in great short 
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fantasies from any and all sources — particularly 
some more of Dunsany, Stoker, and Chambers. 

Donald V. Almjksu 

1851 Gerrard Ave., 

Columbus 12, Ohio 

Anti-Caveman 

Sent you a letter about six months ago ask- 
ing for some help to locate certain items that 
my collection lacks. 

Your notice was a lot of help, but if I may, 
I'd like to do the same again to locate a few 
more. 

I need Weird Tales before *34, Astounding 
before ’40, also odd issues of others including 
Tales of Wonder #7, #14, and Fantasy 

(Newnes) #1. 

At the same time I have about 330 mags 
to get rid of. 

Almost anything after ’45 at 25c apiece. Lots 
of other stuff before then, including duplicates 
of many of your mags. 

No need of my commenting on the latest 
issue since you have many readers more com- 
petent than myself to do that. 

However, I have one little item. Must we 
have so many caveman stories? Maybe they do 
bring in readers, but they can cost you readers, 
also. 

I’ve got to the point where for days after 
the new F.F.M. comes out I go around mutter- 
ing, “Uh, Gruh, Pimenski go boom.” 

Oh, well, we all have troubles. 

Howard Devore. 

16536 Evanston, 

Detroit 24, Mich. 

Suggestions 

The December F.F.M. represents the return 
to fantasy on the part of Popular Publications, 
dear editor. After such fiascos as “City of the 
Dead”, “The Purple Sapphire”, “The Purple 
Cloud” and “Starkenden Quest”, your latest 
Marshall novel was welcomed with open mind. 

Some time back, there was a suggestion that 
you print a list of novels which were obtain- 
able for FJF.M. publication, and allow the fans 
to vote on them, thus determining their order 
of publication. It’s a good idea, and would 
remove all conflict as to what novel is pub- 
lished. By this method, the boners you pulled 
in the past would be avoided, and the mag 
would really represent the demands and 
preferences of the audience. 

Now that you’re publishing A. Merritt’s 
Fantasy Magazine, you can use this plan to 
determine the line-up for the 1950 FJF.M. Doing 
the same for F.N. you’d have a year’s list all 
ready for magazine printings of books (FJ\M.) 
and old magazine tales (F.N.). 

I’ll start the ball rolling with a few novels 
that would fit FJF.M.’s policy of publishing 
books only: 

“The White Wolf” by Franklin Gregory. This 
is the type of fantasy that made “Undying 
Monster" such a great hit. 

“60 Days to Live” by Dennis Wheatley. This 
one is the end-of-the-world species; but very 
well done. 


“They Found Atlantis” or “Uncharted Seas 
both by Wheatley. An Atlantis story and a test- 
civilization tale. 

And then, some of which I haven’t read, but 
am interested in: 

“Brood of the Witch Queen” and other Sax 
Rohmer fantasy novels. 

“Alan and the Holy Flower" or “She and 
Alan” by Rider Haggard. 

Somewhere along the six issues that will 
come out in 1950, you could include novelettes 
of science fiction by Leinster, van Vogt or 
James Blish. And for the 1950 F.N.’s, there are 
multitudes waiting in the files of Argosy, All- 
Story, and Cavalier. There are Kline, Bur- 
roughs, Stilson and many more. 

Let's make 1950 a splendid year, and make it 
a good inauguration for the first year of the 
second decad^ for Famous Fantastic Mysteries. 

C. Stewart Mechette. 
c/o 3335 Edison, Apt. 2. 

Hillsdale, San Mateo, Calif. 

Interesting Observations 

“Ogden's Strange Story” is indeed a “com- 
pelling classic of fantasy”! Even so, the Law- 
rence cover is even more fantastic. No men- 
tion of Ogden Rutheford's plane crashing and 
then burning appears in the story, but Law- 
rence has a portion of the landing gear blaz- 
ing. 

The theme of Lawrence’s cover, Og, the 
cave man, Og, the Roman soldier, Og, the 
cavalier, and Ogden Rutheford, the amnesic, is 
very arresting. But the Roman legionnaire and 
the Elizabethan versions of Og are set into the 
picture merely to accent the span of time be- 
tween the faces of the caveman and its modem 
counterpart crawling away from the wreckage. 
Without them one would not suspect the same 
personality in either the dark face of Og and 
that of poor Ogden, who came up for more 
after all the hard knocks handed him down the 
centuries. 

Most of Lawrence’s inside pictures oh Og 
show him to be a thin, none too robust little 
fear-stricken creature. But when Lawrence 
drew the fight of Og and Red Hawk, he shows 
a muscular Og at least forty pounds heavier 
than he does on page eleven, just before he 
kidnapped “She Who Laughed”! As Marshall 
wrote it, Og wore only a tattered pair of 
trousers from plane crash to rescue; but he 
wears a pelt in all the illustrations. 

Though the tale was uncommonly gripping, 
Edison Marshall shows a strange incongruity 
of ideas now and then. Page 19, second para- 
graph from the bottom, right hand column, 
has something which is just short of the in- 
sight of a “depth psychologist”, or psychiatrist. 
Then on page 38, he wrote something so far 
removed from common sense as to seem almost 
foolishly idealistic. He say that people go to 
war from sheer Instinct. “. . are they simply 

fools, led to the slaughter, guided by money 
powers?” Everyone knows we are led by those 
m power. People never demand a war for 
diversion! 

Og seemed to end his resourcefulness after 
the first winter with his “sqaw” got bitter 
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and beyond his comprehension. Just before Og 
stole his mate he felt the summer dying 
around him, and having no conscious memories 
of fall and winter, his trepidations of coming 
winter were entirely abated in the travels with 
his mate; but Marshall should have remembered 
this as he wrote of Og’s hunting over the snow. 
Wouldn’t an Alaskan winter have a devastating 
effect on the mind of one who was practically 
“bom yesterday” and knew only one spring and 
summer? If Og was so afraid of night, think 
what a change of season should do to him, mate 
or no mate. Also with the waning of his inven- 
tiveness, his sense of self-preservation failed. 
Toward the last, he should have felt jealous 
and suspicious of the Indian whom She Who 
Laughed talked with. 

“Jamieson”, by Margaret St. Clair, is best 
story this issue. After a reading of it, the illus- 
tion is no longer of an old sorceress and a 
“spook", but of a terror filled Jamieson, dis- 
embodied, and the old sorceress! 

“What Was It?” by O’Brien is always good. 
“No-Man’s-Land” by John Buchan was sus- 
penseful until the “brownies” were proved just 
human, then the attempt to keep up this sus- 
pense was superfluous. The story should have 
ended with the final diappearance of our hero 
or the return of a “changeling” of similar habits 
but with some odd demeanor. Leydenfrost 
gave us some of his poorest work. Evidently, 
he didn’t read the story because it was not 
until the sheepherder’s sister was up for 
sacrifice that it was told she was old. He drew 
a young woman. 

Bob Barnett. 

1107 Lyon, 

Carthage, Mo. 

Liked “Ogden” 

I have just finished “Ogden’s Strange Story” 
in the December issue of F.F.M., and think it Is 
swell. Not being like some of your other fans, 
I have no brickbats to throw. I think your 
magazine is great. 

I have between fifty and sixty pocket books 
and magazines of S.F,, Fantasy, Westerns, Love, 
Mystery, etc. which I will sell for 45 cents. 

Carlysle Gentry. 

Dundee, Ky. 

Top Honors Ours 

Your magazine, F.F.M., I am glad to say, 
is still holding top honors among fantasy maga- 
zines, I enjoyed your last few issues tre- 
mendously, particularly Vivian’s “Valley of 
Silent Men.” Lost race stories are my meat. 
I would like to see Frank Aubrey’s “Queen of 
Atlantis” and “King of the Dead” printed in 
your fine magazine. They are really scarce, 
hard to get hold of, and they are good stories. 

I notice that quite a few of your readers 
desire to obtain back issues of mags and books. 
I have some which I would part with. 

Claude Held. 

372 Dodge St., 

Buffalo 8, 

New York 
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THE READERS' VIEWPOINT 


Likfes “Masters of Fantasy” 

I like your Masters of Fantasy department. 

I wish you would keep more fantastic and not 
have so much love interest and adventure. I 
would like some H. G. Wells stories — the ones 
that are hard to get. 

Your magazine is always swell to me. 

Wayne F. Hunt. 

928 Longmont, 

Boise, Idaho. 

Back Issues for Sale 

I have a number of back Issues of F.N. and 
F.F.M. which I would be willing to sell. They 
are in good condition, as they have been care- 
fully packed. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope for list and prices. 

Mrs. Jewel Zanko. 

56 Stratford Rd. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Complete Sets 

I have complete sets of both F.F.M and F.N. 
which I’m willing to sell to any reader who 
wishes to own them. They must go as com- 
plete sets..-- 

Thank you and keep up your record of fine 
old classics. 

Louts E. Mazzolla. 

370 The Esplanade, 

Hackensack, N, J. 

Want to Trade? 

Far be it from me to object to your choice of 
stories for publication in F.F.M. I admit some 
of them are not particularly satisfactory, but 
I’m still glad to have them and the often very 
excellent accompanying illustrations in my col- 
lection. 

I’d like a bit of help toward the completion of 
my collection of science fiction and fantasy. 

I have over 1500 fantasy magazines to offer 
in trade. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
will bring you a list of what I wish to buy and 
what I have to offer. 

„ “COSWALL.” 

Walter A. Coslet, 

Box Six, 

Helena, Montana. 

To the Highest Bidder 

Seeing as how everyone these days is putting 
his fantasy collection up for sale, I would like 
to follow suit by offering my 325 books and 800 
back-dated magazines for sale. I will sell to 
the highest bidder either in unit sets or as 
single items. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope will bring you that list. 

<* Rudolph Sukenik. 
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—4s just one of dozens of exciting and 
Informative features in the big April issue of 
RAILROAD. Rail hobbyists will find model 
locomotive plans, rail-photo club listings, old- 
time and modern interurfoan and streetcar 
news. Get your copy today. 35c at your 
favorite newsstand, or address — 
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FAMOl^^MTASTIC MYSTERIES 

Collection on Sale 

Due to a shortage of space (and money!) I 
must dispose of my much hoarded collection of 
131 science fiction and fantasy magazines, 
Startling, Amazing, FJf., F.F.M., Fantastic Ad- 
ventures, Weird, Planet, Wonder and Astound- 
ing — all are included! — 

Anyone interested, please send me a stamped, 
self-addresed envelope for more detailed in- 
formation. 

Ruth Weinstein. 

221 Ten Eyck Walk, 

Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

Back Issne Wanted 

One dozen roses to F.F.M.’s “Valley of the 
Silent Men”! It was very good. The dialogue 
was good, except for Dura. He lost me on the 
first turn. By the way, does anyone have the 
magazine “People of the Golden Atom” for 
trade? 

James Lewis. 

29-10 Butler St., 

E. Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Wants More Shiel 

I have just finished reading “The Purple 
Cloud” and it certainly lives up to everything 
I have ever heard about it. Let’s have more 
Shiel. 

I have been reading F.F.M. now for about 
the last three years, and I think that, on the 
whole, your choice of stories has been excellent. 

I have quite a number of back issues of 
about ail the Science Fiction and Fantasy mag- 
azines dating back to about 1945 which I would 
like to exchange for either philatelic publica- 
tions (foreign) or older copies of Astounding 
Stories. These include Amazing Stories, Fan- 
tastic Adventures and scattered duplicates of 

F. F.M. and F.N. (not too many of those) along 
with a few copies of other publications. 

If possible, print a little more science fiction. 
If it were possible to print some of the greats 
published by the old Astounding it really 
would be appreciated as the cost of most of 
these magazines is prohibitive. 

R. A. Boydston. 

29 N. E. 5th Ave., 

Hialeah, Fla. 

More Science Fiction, Please 

I really enjoyed “The Valley of Silent Men” 
by E. Charles Vivian, in the last F.F.M. It was 
superb. 

Ye Ed is doing a fine job of picking good 
stories for F.F.M. and F.N. I have no com- 
plaints to make, and only two suggestions. Put 
in an editor’s page and more science fiction 
stories. 

Danny Hetrick. 

386 Duke ' St, 

Northumberland, 

Penna. 
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GUARDIAN ANGEL 

(Continued from page 112) 

Karellen had time for any amount of 
literary composition when he slowed his 
thoughts down to the pace of human 
speech. 

“Do not worry,” he said, “about the Free- 
dom League. It has been very quiet for 
the past month, and though it will re- 
vive again, it is no longer a real danger. 
Indeed, since it’s always valuable to know 
what your opponents are doing, the League 
is a very useful institution. Should it ever 
get into financial difficulties I might even 
subsidize it.” 

Stormgren had often found it difficult 
to tell when Karellen was joking. He kept 
his face impassive. 

“Very soon the League will lose another 
of its strongest arguments. There’s been 
a good deal of criticism, mostly rather 
childish, of the special position you have 
held for the past few years. I found it 
very valuable in the early days of my ad- 
ministration, but now that the world is 
moving along the lines that I planned, it 
can cease. In the future, all my dealings 
with Earth will be indirect and the office 
of Secretary-General can once again be- 
come what it was originally intended to 
be. 

“During the next fifty years there will 
be many crises, but they will pass. Almost 
a generation from now, I shall reach the 
nadir of my popularity, for plans must be 
put into operation which cannot be fully 
explained at the time. Attempts may even 
be made to destroy me. But the pattern 
of the future is clear enough, and one day 
all these difficulties will be forgotten — even 
to a race with memories as long as yours.” 

T HE last words were spoken with such a 
peculiar emphasis that Stormgren im- 
mediately froze in his seat. Karellen never 
made accidental slips and even his indis- 
cretions were calculated to many decimal 
places. But there was no time to ask ques- 
tions — which certainly would not be an- 
swered — before the Supervisor had 

changed the subject again. 

“You’ve often asked me about our long- 
term plans,” he continued. “The founda- 
tion of the World State is of course only 
the first step. You will live to see its com- 
pletion — but the change will be so imper- 
ceptible that few will notice it when it 
comes. After that there will be a pause 
for thirty years while the next generation 
reaches maturity. And then will come the 
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| FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

day which we have promised. I am sorry 
that you will not be there.” 

Stormgren’s eyes were open, but his gaze 
was fixed far beyond the dark barrier of 
the screen. He was looking into the fu- 
ture, imagining the day he would never 
see. 

"On that day,” continued Karellen, "the 
human mind will experience one of Its 
very rare psychological discontinuities. 
But no permanent harm will be done — the 
men of that age will be more stable than 
their grandfathers. We will always have 
been part of their lives, and when they 
meet us, we will not seem so — strange — 
as we would do to you.” 

Stormgren had never known Karellen 
In so contemplative a mood, but this gave 
him no surprise. He did not believe that 
he had ever seen more than a few facets 
of the Supervisor’s personality — the real 
Karellen was unknown and perhaps un- 
knowable to human beings. And once 
again Stormgren had the feeling that the 
Supervisor’s real interests were elsewhere. 

“Then there will be another pause, only 
a short one this time, for the world will be 
growing impatient. Men will wish to go 
out to the stars, to see the other worlds 
of the Universe and to join us in our work. 
For it is only beginning— not a thousandth 
of the suns in the Galaxy have ever been 
visited by the races of which we know. 
One day, Rikki, your descendants in their 
own ships will be bringing civilization to 
the worlds that are ripe to receive it — just 
as we are doing now.” 

Karellen had fallen silent and Storm- 
gren had the impression that the Super- 
visor was watching him intently. 

"It is a great vision,” he said softly. "Do 
you bring it to all your worlds?” 

"Yes,” said Karellen, “all that can under- 
stand it.” 

Out of nowhere, a strangely disturbing 
thought came into Stormgren’s mind. 

"Suppose, after all, your experiment fails 
with Man? We have known such things 
in our own dealings with other races. 
Surely you have had your failures 'too?” 

"Yes,” said Karellen, so softly that 
Stormgren could scarcely 'hear him. "We 
have had our failures.” 

“And what do you do then?” 

“We- wait — and try again.” 

There was a pause lasting perhaps ten 
seconds. When Karellen spoke again, his 
words were muffled and so unexpected that 
for a moment Stormgren did not react. 

"Good-by, Rikki!” 
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GUARDIAN ANGEL 

Karellen had tricked him— probably it 
was too late. Stormgren's paralysis lasted 
only for a moment. Then he whipped out 
the flash-gun ar-i jammed it against the 
screen. 


* * * -| 

Was it a lie? What had he really seen? 
No more, he was -certain, than Karellen 
had intended. He was as sure as he could 
be of anything that the Supervisor had 
known his plan from the beginning, and 
had foreseen every moment of it. 

Why else had that enormous chair been 
already empty when, the circ'e of light 
blazed upon it? In the same moment he 
had started to swing the beam, but he was 
too late. The metal door; twice as high as 
a man, was closing swiftly when he .first 
caught sight of it— closing swiftly, yet not 
quite- swiftly enough. 

Karellen had trusted him, had not 
wished him to go down into the long eve- 
ning of his life still haunted by a mystery 
he could never solve. Karellen dared not 
defy the unknown power above him (was 
he of that same race, too?) but he had 
done all that he could. If he had disobeyed 
Him, He could never prove it. 

“We have had our failures ." 

Yes, Karellen, that was true — and were 
you the one who failed, before the dawn 
of human history? Even in fifty years, 
could you overcome the power of all the 
myths and legends of the world? 

Yet Stormgren knew there would be no 
second failure. When the two races met 
again, the Overlords would have won the 
trust and friendship of Mankind, and not 
even the shock of recognition could undo 
that work. 

And Stormgren knew also that the last 
thing he would ever see as he closed his 
eyes on life, would be that swiftly turn- 
ing door, and the long black tail disappear- 
ing behind it. 

A very famous and unexpectedly beau- 
tiful tail. 

A barbed tail. 

“. and he put up a terrific fight before 
they made him take this fob. He pretends 
to hate it, but he’s really enjoying him- 
self ” 

immortal, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, after a fashion, though there’s 
something thousands of years ahead of 
him which he seems to fear — I can’t imag- 
ine what it is.” 

Armageddon? 



Thousands already earn big, steady profits selling fa- 
mous Bostonian shirts, rainwear, hosiery, underwear 
and other everyday needs for men, women and chil- 
dren. Also new line of Hamilton shoes. N© selling 
experience needed — if you’re keen and really want 
to assure yourself of a steady income, 

Bostonian will back you and set you up 
in business. You get big profits, imme- 
diate cash and big selling kit. Our Com- 
pany has tripled its business in the last 
year. Write now — big Spring season 
ahead. Bostonian Mfg. Co., Dept. 40 1, j 
89 Bickford Street, Boston 30. Mass. 
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5/ SAHARA SUE SAYS 


Stop using Harsh Abrasive Soaps, Sahara will 
Remove Without Water — Paint, Tar, Grease, 
Grime, Printers’ Ink, etc. QUICKLY — EASILY 
— SAFELY. Contains Lanolin. 

Prevents Chapping end Rough Red Hands. 

At Your Dealer or Send $) .00 for two 60c Tuber — 
Postpoid — Money-Back Guorontee — Anahit Wanted 
SAHARA WATERLESS SOAP CO., Grari Rapids 1 .Mtehisu 



MONEY-MAKING OUTFITS 
WITH ACTUAL SA MP L E S 


Man or woman— young or old. YOU can 
earn steady income in lull or spare time. 

Everything you need is furnished FREE and 
prepaid. Simply write orders tor nationally 
advertised Kendex nylon hosiery told with 
amazing guarantee that gives free replace- 
ment it hose runs or snags (regardlers of i 
cause) within period up to 3 months. Com- 1 
plete line Including sheerest 60 gauge. Car- 
ries Good Housekeeping Guarantee Seal, which 
provides replacement or refund of money it 
not at advertised therein. Also 3 additional 
lines (I) beautiful lingerie (2) wonderful 
robes at amazing direct to wearer prices (3) 
complete line men's hose guaranteed one 
full year or replaced free. No money or ex- 
perience needed to build your own business. 

We deliver and collect. Advance cash plus 
huge bonus. Postcard will bring you sample nylon stocking, | 
samples of lingerie-robe fabrics -and complete money-making 
outfits. Nothing to pay now or later. No obligation. Write: 

KENDEX COMPANY • BABYLON 99, N. Y. I 
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Build Your Library 
this new, 

money-saving way! 

Ordtftr any book right from your own home. You’ll get It 
promptly, direct from New York (book center of the world), 
and at not one penny additional charge to you. Postage and 
insurance are free. Here’s the smart way, the money-saving 
way to build a library your friends will marvel at. And it’s just 
as perfect for selecting gift books, too. Here are just a few 
ef the latest selections worth owning. Use the convenient 
coupon below , , , 


SPECIAL— WHILE THEY LAST! 

Render's Treasury — Heritage Press Edition 

760 pages of unforgettable stories, novels, essays, poems by Somer- 
set Maugham . , , King Gardner , , , Alexander Woollcott . . . 
A. E. Houaman . . . James Thurber . . , Jack London , . , Damon 
Runyon . . , Carl Sandburg , . . many others. 

Published ot $2.95 Special Price $1.49 


CHILDBIRTH: YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

by Carl Henry Davis, M.D. and Donita Ferguson $2.50 

What is the truth about the flew method of having a baby 
painlessly 7 Are premature babies invariably handicapped 7 
These and so many other vital questions are answered in 
this remarkable book. Every expectant mother should have 
a copy. 

THE FORSYTE SAGA 

by John Galsworthy $2.98 

This is the motion picture edition of one of the most In- 
teresting novels of all time. Yes, the picture that stars 
Errol flynn, Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon, in book 
form — a big book, 921 pages complete, uncut. A rare oppor- 
tunity while the limited supply lasts! 



WHILE THEY LAST! 

Special Gift Packaga — Original Editions 

TALES FOR MALES Selected by Ed Fitzgerald 

“. . , It is rowdy .... cynical. . . . Notable stories by 
clever writers , , ." — The Salt Lake Tribune. 

THE BEDSIDE BONANZA.. Edited by Frank Owen 

"A lodestane of love and laughter . . ." — Frederick Fell 
Two volumes, 870 pages 

Published at $4.99 2 volumes complete $1.98 


WHILE THEY LAST— THREE GREAT NOVELS! 
VERMILION by Idwal Janes 

"A vintage novel . . . full-bodied and to the connoisseur's 
taste," — Prentice- Hall, Inc. 

I WILL BE GOOD by Hester Chapman 

"An original and deeply impressive book." — Houghton Mifflin 

BARABBAS by Emeoy Bekessy 

Second, large printing. Recommended by the Religious Book 
Club. 

Pub. at $8.25 . . . 129$ pages . . .The there volumes, $2.98 


MAIL THIS COUPON WHILE SUPPLIES LAST! 


Popular Publications, Dept. D, 

205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

Send me Hit books checked below, 
of $ 


I enclose remittance 


□ Reader's Treasury, $1.49 

□ Childbirth, $2.50 

□ The Forsyte Saga, $2.98 

□ (Tales for Males), $1.98 
(Bedside Bonanza! 

□ The Bright Coin, $3.00 


□ (Vermilion) 

(I Will Be Good) $2.98 
(Barabbas) 

□ How To Build Your 

Own House, $5.00 

□ Below Suspicion, $2.50 


Name . 


Address. 
City. . . . 


Zone. 


State. 


THE BRIGHT COIN 

By Elizabeth Seifert $3.00 

A throbbing love story with a daring Insight Into the lives and 
problems of doctors. Should there be a single or double standard 
ot morality for the medical profession? What do you think? 
Read "The Bright Coin" and see if you agree. 

HOW TO BUILD YOUR OWN HOUSE 

by Hugh Ladiman $5.00 

Tou can build yourself a beautiful home in 20 weekends plus 
your 2-weeks vacation — and save $75 & day while you do it. If 
you can saw a board or hammer a nail — and your missus will 
help — th® rest is easy. What do you want — a .ranch house, a 
town house, a modern bouse? They're all here. 

BELOW SUSPICION 

by John Dickson Carr $2.50 

If the fabulous Dr. Gideon Fell Is a favorite of your*, here he la 
snarled up in his newest, greatest mystery. And you're right 
with him. What is the significance of th© silver candelabrum 
and the red garter? Every clue Is given and you are challenged 
to find the murderer. I 


saV£ money 


Buy your books this now, 
easy by-mail way! 

Yes, order any book you want right from your own 
home. You’ll get it promptly direct from New York 
(book center of the world) at no extra cost — free in- 
surance and postage. Build your library this fast, easy, 
money-saving way. USE THIS COUPON ... 





MICROBACilLUS 


STAPHYLOCOCCUS 

ALBUS 


, these 


PITYROSPORUM 

OVALE 


NOTHING, Absolutely nothing morococcus 

known to Science can do, more to 



Beware of your itchy scalp, hair loss, dandruff, head scales, un- 
pleasant head odors! Nature may be warning you of approaching 
baldness. Heed Nature’s warning! Treat your scalp to scientifically 
prepared Ward’s Formula. 

Millions of trouble-breeding bacteria, living on your sick scalp 
(see above) are killed on contact. Ward’s Formula kills not one, 
but all lour types of these destructive scalp germs now recognized 
by many medical authorities as a significant cause of baldness. 
Kill these germs— don’t risk letting them kill your hair growth. 

Once you’re bald, that's it, friends! There’s nothing you can do. 
Your hair is gone forever. So are your chances of getting it back. 
But Ward’s Formula, used as directed, keeps your sick scalp free 
of itchy dandruff, seborrhea, and stops the hair loss they cause. 
Almost at once your hair looks thicker, more attractive and alive. 

We don’t ask you to believe us. Thousands of men and women — 
first skeptical just as you are— have proved what we say. Read their 
grateful letters. Study the guarantee— it’s better than a free trial! 
Then try Ward’s Formula at our risk. Use it for only 10 short days. 
You must enjoy all the benefits we claim— or we return not only the 
price you pay-but DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK. You be 
the judge! © Word Laboratories, Inc, 1430 Broadway, Now York II, N. Y. 


ENJOY THESE 5 BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 

1. Kills these 4 types of germs that retard normal hair growth-;, 
on contact 

2. Removes ugly infectious dandruff — last 

3. Brings hair-nourishing blood to scalp — quickly 

4. Stops annoying scalp itch and burn — instantly 

5. Starts wonderful self-massaging action — within 3 seconds 


Here's the Proof I 

We gel Utters like these every day from grateful men and women 


atl over the world. 


1 1 must Admit I didn’t have much 
faith in it, but I hadn’t been using 
Ward's one week before I could tee 
it was helping me. I could feel my 
hair getting thicker. 

E. K., Cleveland, Ohio 
Out of all the Hair Experts I went 
to. I’ve gotten the mosf help from 
one bottle of Ward’s Formula. 

C. La M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


After using Ward’s for only 12 days, 
my hair has stopped falling ©tit. 

J*. W. C. f Cicero , III. 
1 am tickled to death with the re- 
sults. In just two weeks’ time-no 
dandrvHl W . T. W„ Portola, Cal, 
1 feel encouraged to say that the in- 
furiating scalp itch which has both- 
ered me for 5 years is now gone. 

J. M. K., Columbus, Ohio 


We gfodly cooparale wHh Phyiicionj and HoipitoU 
desiring lo moke clinical fests ol Ward's Formulo. Pleose wrlie. 


TO SAVE YOUR HAIR ACT NOW. Send coupon today for 10-day offer. Send No Money 



Ward laboratories, ln«^ 

1430 Broadway. Dept. 52 W. New York 18, N, Y, 

Ruth Ward's Formula to me at once. ! will pay postman two dollars plus 
postage. I must be completely satisfied within 10 days, or you- GUARANTEE 
refund of DOUBLE MY MONEY BACK upon return of bo I tie and unused port ion. 


Name 

Address., 


This written guarantee entitles you not only to 
return of price paid for Ward’s Formula, but 
Double Your Money Back unless you actually SEE, 
FEEL and ENJOY all benefits herein claimed 
in only ten days. The test is at our risk. All you do 

• is return unused portion or the empty 
bottle unless completely satisfied. 

tyi'ald t&ne* 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK GUARANT EE 


Cily Zone State.. 

Q Check here if you enclose $2.00 with order, and we will pay postage. 
Same refund offer holds, of course. 

APO, FRO, Canada and Foreign, add50c— No C.O.D/s. 



THIS OFFER TO NEW DOLLAR BOOK CLUB MEMBERS IS SO 



What Was the Terrifying Discovery 
That Could Stop an Atomic War? 

THE BIG EYE 

by Max Ehrlich 

In the deserted, ghost- like New York of 
I960, David Hugh es, 
young astronomer, is' 
suddenly called away 
from a top-secret mili- 
tary conference. For tile 
200 inch telescope at 
Pal omnr Observatory 
has seen something that 
was to rock the entire 
world! Edgc-of-the- 
chair excitement! 


Reware This Blonde— Her 
Caress Is A Booby-Trap! 

CASE OF THE CAUTIOUS COQUETTE 

by Erie Stanley Gardner 
The inimitable Perry Muson is faced 
with a beautiful but 
dangerous woman, a 
dead husband, and 
a man with "a mil- 
lion dollar” alibi 
which almost sends 
tlie wrong party to 
the death house. Erie 
Stanley Gardner’s 
newest and moat 
sizzling mystery 1 


Meet the Most Surprised 
Bride in All England— and 

LORD JOHNNIE 

by Leslie T. White 

The ravishing Lady Leanna wed Lord 
Johnnie the Rogue on hia way to the gal- 
lows, and planned 
to forget him ; but 
ilippery Johnnie 
came back . . to 
claim his wedding 
night! A tale of 
strange love and 
swashbuckling 
adventure on land 
and sea! 





The Only Club That Brings You Best-Sellers for Just SI 

YES. the very same titles sold in the publishers’ retail editions 
for $2.75 to $3.00 come to Dollar Book Club members for only $1 
nu ll an incredibly big saving of almost- two-thirds ! Such 
values are possible because of the great economies effected in 
priming huge editions for a large membership. 

Take as Few as Six Books a Yearl 

Membership in the Dollar Book Club requires no dues of any 
kind. You do not even have to take a book every month; the 
purehase of as few as six books a year fulfills your membership 
rcTinirenient. 

Vpun receipt of the attached coupon you will he sent your 
introductory TRIPLE package of books: The Big Eye, The Case 
of the Cautious Coquette and Lord Johnnie, and you will be 
billed a total of only $1.00, plus a few cents shipping cost, for 
ALL THREE. Thereafter you will receive regularly the Club's 
Bulletin which describes the forthcoming Club selections, also 
other popular books offered to members for only $1.00, 

Send No Money — Just fhe Coupon 

When you see your TRIPLE book package — and realize these 
three hooks are tvpical of the values offered by the Club for only 
si 00 each, you will be delighted to have become a member! 
Mail fhe coupon now. 

Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, Carden City, New York. 



■ MAIL THIS COUPON 

DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 4PP, Garden City, New York 

Pleuse enroll me as a Hollar Honk Club member and lend 

■ me at once my triple package of books. The Big Eye, Cate of 
the Cautious Coquette, ami Lord Johnnie. Bill me only $1.00 
for all If. plus a few cents shipping cost. 

■ With these bonks will come my first Issue of the free 
descriptive folder called ''The Bulletin" telling about the 
two new forthcoming one -dollar bargain book selections and 

■ additional bargains offered at $1.00* each to members only. 
I have Ihe privilege of notifying you in advance ff I do not 
w *sh either of the following months’ selections and whether 

■ or not 1 wish to purchase any of the oilier bargains at the 
Special (’)ub price of $1.00 each. I do nut liuve to accept a 
bonk every month— -only six during such year that 1 remain 

I a member. I pay nothing except $1 for each selection received 
plus .i few cents shipping cost. 

■ Mr. ] 

Mrs. 1 

Miss J Pleaae Print 

H Address 

■ City, Zone 
& State 

■ If under 21, 

Occupation age, please.... 

•Same Price In Canaria: 105 ltonri St.. Toronto 2 




